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A THESIS ON 


INJUNCTIONS. 


By WILLIAM VELPAU ROOKER. 


N THE Supreme Court of the United 
States, on the 7th and 8th of April, 


1904, there was argued the case of 


Edward E. Bessette v. the W. B, 
Conkey Company. The case came before 
the Supreme Court on a certificate of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Chicago, in which that court sought the ad- 
vice and instruction of the Supreme Court as 
to the right of theCircuitCourt of Appeals to 
entertain an appeal taken by Bessette from a 
judgment of the United States Circuit Court 
at Indianapolis, fining Bessette $250 for vio- 
lating an injunction, and making the fine 
payable to the United States. The writer 
presented the case for the appellant. 

I held that the right to an appellate re- 
view existed, and that the method of pre- 
senting the case in the higher court was 
through the process of chancery, namely, 
appeal as distinguished from the process of 
common law, namely, by a writ of error. I 
went back in the jurisprudence of the mother 
country, to the creation of courts of chan- 
cery, and demonstrated that their method 
of procedure contemplated the administra- 
tion of justice by acting upon persons as 
distinguished from the method of the courts 
of common law, which acted upon things; 
contending that the process in chancery was, 
first, the filing of a bill in which the com- 


plainant stated his grievances; then came 
the adjudication of the court as to whether 
the rights of the complainant existed, and 
this adjudication was first in the form of a 
temporary restraining order, which was in- 
tended to preserve the status until such time 
as the cause could be finally determined. To 
all the intents and purposes of preserving 
the status until the final hearing, the tem- 
porary restraining order was quite asefficient 
as a final order in adjudicating that rights 
existed in the complainant which it was the 
duty of the defendant to respect. Such a 
preliminary order was interlocutory and not 
final, but being nevertheless a judgment of 
the court, it was susceptible of enforcement. 

The enforcement of a judgment of a court 
at common law was by a writ of execution, 
on which the sheriff of the county, or in our 
federal courts of common law, by the marshal 
of the district, compelled performance by 
levy and sale of property and payment of 
money according to the terms of the judg- 
ment. 

In chancery there was no common-law 
writ of execution, and the method of en- 
forcing obedience to the decree of the court 
was by a proceeding in contempt. Such pro- 
ceedings in contempt were entirely devoid 
of any element of opprobrium, and were 
purely remedial for the purpose of protect- 
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ing the rights of the complainant as those 
rights had been decreed in temporary order, 
and for the purpose of compensating the 
complainant for any such damage as he 
might have sustained by reason of the 
transgression committed against his rights 
by the defendant. 

At this point Mr. Justice Brown inter- 
rupted the argument with this query: 
‘*What do you say, Mr. Rooker, would be 
the correct procedure ina patent case?’’ 

‘Yes, your honor; proceedings to pro- 
tect a party against the infringement of a 
patent furnish an apt illustration. Such 
proceedings are always in courts of chan- 
cery, as distinguished from courts of com- 
mon law. Assume, for the sake of illustration, 
that your honor is the owner of a patent, 
and I as a rival manufacturer construct and 
put upon the market a device which is an 
infringement of your rights under the 
patent. You then file your bill against me, 
stating your rights in the premises, and my 
transgressions against them, The court then 
issues its temporary restraining order, com- 
manding me to desist until the cause may 
be finally heard. If, notwithstanding that 
order, I continue to manufacture the offend- 
ing article, then the question arises, have 
you or have you not a remedy for your 
compensation. The remedy clearly exists, 
and a court of chancery would be impotent 
in the administration of justice, if it had 
no authority to preserve the rights which 
its judgment declared in your favor, and to 
compel me to respect them. Your method 
of procedure then would be to file a 
motion, stating my transgressions against 
the decree, the injuries you had sustained 
thereby, and asking for proper relief; that 
action on your part is denominated in the 
nomenclature of the law a proceeding to 
punish me for contempt. It is purely and 
simply the chancery substitute for the writ 
of execution at common law. Upon my 
being produced in court, and my trans- 
gressions upon your adjudicated rights 
being ascertained, it would be the duty of 
the chancellor to refer the matter to a 
master, or the chancellor himself might 
take the evidence, to ascertain the extent 
of my transgressions, the profits I had 
made out of them at your expense, and he 
would add to the sum so ascertained the 
cost of your solicitor’s fees and your other 
legitimate expenses in obtaining compensa- 
tion from me. The order of the court on 


conclusion of that issue would be in the 
form of a fine, but the direction would be 
that the fine be paid into the registry of the 
court for your use and benefit. To such 
proceedings in contempt there was not the 
slightest element of opprobrium. The pro- 
ceeding was purely and simply remedial 
and compensatory, and it was entirely a 
private remedy in which the public had no 
interest or concern.’’ 

‘Mr. Justice Brown assented to my state- 
ment of the law and said he believed it was 
the correct practice. 

I said that the complaint made against 
Mr. Bessette in the circuit court at Indian- 
apolis was a complaint for violating an 
injunction, and it was just such a complaint 
as would have been made against the trans- 
gressing party in the illustration stated in 
answer to the query put by Mr. Justice 
Brown. But Bessette was not a party tothe 
suit and was, therefore, not compelled to 
perform the decree of the court, as a party 
to that decree would be compelled to perform 
it. But while Mr. Bessette, in the eye of 
the law, was not compelled to perform the 
decree of the court, he was compelled to 
respect it, because all citizens were com- 
pelled to obey the law, and in the particular 
case a judgment of the court was the law, 
at least as between the parties, and a 
stranger had no right to interfere. 

If such interference occurred a stranger 
to the record might be punished for con- 
tempt, but it was not the same character of 
proceeding in contempt available to the 
complainant as against the party to the 
suit. The charge of contempt as against a 
stranger to the record arose out of his 
obstructing the administration of justice 
between the parties to the suit, and if he 
were to be arraigned he must be arraigned, 
not for the violation of the injunction, 
which was technically an offense that could 
be committed only by a party to the record, 
but he must be arraigned on a charge of 
obstructing the administration of justice. 
The two classes of contempt were entirely 
separate and distinct, not only in their 
nomenclature, but in all their attributes 
and qualities. As against the stranger to 
the record the proceeding was in itself 
punitive to compel respect for the courts 
and compliance with their efforts to ad- 
minister justice. 

It was then that I pointed out many 
of the distinctions which existed between 
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the two remedies, the one as against a 
party and the other as against a stranger 
to the record, and demonstrated that the 
two methods were not and never could be 
substituted for one another. In the pro- 
ceeding against party the purpose was com- 
pensation. In its nature the proceeding 
was entirely remedial, civil, and private. 
Upon a trial of the cause oral evidence was 
properly taken for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the extent of the injury inflicted. Upon 
the issue of damages the defendant was 
entitled to the cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses, to the production of books, and to 
every other method of the law whereby the 
extent of honest liability might be correctly 
ascertained. In such a case a federal court 
could not have jurisdiction unless there was 
diversity of citizenship between the parties 
or some federal question in issue, and upon 
the hearing the defendant might challenge 
the right of the court to enter the decree 
which was claimed to have been trans- 
gressed. The judgment when entered be- 
came the private property of the complain- 
ant, and such a judgment could not be re- 
leased by a pardon of the President any 
more than the President could transgress 
any other property right of a person. 

If, however, the proceeding was against 
a stranger, then the injury or damages sus- 
tained by the complainant became imma- 
terial, the production of witnesses was not 
permitted to prove it, and there was no 
right upon which the cross-examination of 
witnesses could be predicated. The sole issue 
before the court in such a case was an ab- 
stract one, namely, had there been a disre- 
spect for the orders and processes of the court 
which had tended to obstruct the adminis- 
tration of justice? Upon the court being 
satisfied that there had been a disrespect for 
the court’s orders, then it was the duty of 
the court to ascertain the intent of the 
offending party, and this was done by sub- 
mission to him of interrogatories upon which 
he was not permitted to challenge the right 
or authority of the court in entering the 
original judgment, but he might show that 
he intended no disrespect; that what he did 
was merely the accomplishment of a right of 
his own, which was special and substantial, 
and not at all involved in the decree of the 
court. 

If the answers to interrogatories were 
on their face sufficient to show that the 
offender, though he had disregarded the 


order, had not done so disrespectfully, it was 
the duty of the court to discharge him, and 
if the answers were false, it was the duty of 
the government to prosecute the offending 
party for perjury upon indictment by the 
grand jury and a trial for the crime. 

In such a case the jurisdiction of the 
court was not in the least affected by the 
place of residence of the parties, and it was 
not necessary that there be any diversity of 
citizenship. The jurisdiction of the court 
to punish depended wholly upon the venue 
of the place where the offense was commit- 
ted. The fine in such a case did not go to 
the complaining party, but went to the 
United States, and its object was to punish 
the offender and to furnish an example to 
others who might be likewise disposed, that 
the processes of the court must be re- 
spected. Such fine was the subject of a 
pardon by the President. 

I took up the Debs case, which I said 
was likely to be a dangerous precedent to 
persons who used the case as an authority 
without a close study of its character, and 
of the functions which it sought to perform. 
In the Debs case the Government of the 
United States had gone as a civil litigant, 
not into the district court which was the 
court of ordinary criminal jurisdiction, but 
into the circuit court, as a court of chan- 
cery, which was wholly devoid of any 
right to administer the criminal laws of 
the country. By its bills in chancery the 
United States averred that Debs and his 
associates had obstructed the highways of 
interstate commerce, which it was the duty 
of the government to keep open for the 
use and benefit of all people and for the 
common welfare of the nation. The bill 
charged that the obstructions complained of 
were a nuisance, and it asked the court for 
the abatement of that nuisance, just as any 
civil litigant might ask a court of chancery 
to abate a nuisance which affected a right 
or duty of the complaining party. The 
court had entered its temporary restraining 
order, commanding Debs and his associates 
not further tocontinue the alleged nuisance 
until the cause could be finally determined. 

It was subsequently represented to the 
court that Debs and his associates, who 
were parties to the decree, had violated the 
restraining order. Upon that issue the 
court heard evidence whereby it assumed to 
establish the damages the government had 
sustained as a civil litigant, and, tocompen- 
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sate the government, it made an order 
which was coercive in its character, but 
nevertheless entirely remedial. 

The dangers of the Debs case reposed in 
the fact that when fines were levied for the 
use and benefit of the government they are 
usually punitive in their nature, and men 
were so accustomed to considering fines 
levied for the government as punitive that 
they were likely to overlook the fact that in 
the Debs case the relief sought was civil 
and remedial, and that relief was sought in 
a court which was wholly devoid of any 
criminal jurisdiction in the premises. 

From the Debs case I read statements 
made in the opinion by Mr. Justice Brewer, 
in which the court differentiated that cause 
from causes which have the attributes of a 
criminal proceeding. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Kearney, decided soon after 
the government was established, had held 
that a contempt proceeding was criminal in 
its nature, but in the Kearney case the party 
was fined because he was a contumacious 
witness, and that there was no quality of dam- 
ages or compensation involved in that issue. 
Because this court had said that the judg- 
ment in a case of contempt was criminal, 
many courts had therefore inferred that all 
judgments in all cases involving questions of 
contempt were criminal; but I asserted and 
cited many authorities to prove the point that 
the construction which such courts had put 
on the Kearney case was illogical and that 
if carried to its limit would result in a 
denial of justice. The illustration given in 
answer to the query put by Mr. Justice 
Brown was recurred to, and I said : 

‘* Suppose in the case I stated in answer 
to the query put by Mr. Justice Brown, the 
court were to order the fine paid to the 
government instead of to the complaining 
party ; what would be the result? If the 
matter in issue were $100, which rightfully 
belonged to the complainant, and which the 
defendant had taken from the complainant, 
then if the court appropriated that $100 to 
the government it would, in fact, by its 
decree take $100 of the complainant’s 
money without due process of law. On the 
other hand, if the $100 did not belong to 
the complainant it logically followed that it 
would belong to the defendant, and if the 
government took that $100 from the defend- 
ant it would then be taking the defendant’s 
property without due process of law.”’ 
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Many authorities were cited by me to 
show that contempt proceedings were 
within the protection of the provision of 
the constitution concerning the due process 
of law. 

Having established the premise that the 
charge made against Mr. Bessette was that 
he had violated an injunction, I contended 
that Bessette could not be tried on any 
charge other than the one made against 
him, and cited as my authority for that 
statement the declarations of Chief Justice 
Marshall in the treason trials of Aaron 
Burr. He said that under the authorities 
there could be no doubt as to the correctness 
of the principle declared by Chief Justice 
Marshall, and that if that principle were 
not the law of the land then the clause of 
the constitution concerning due process of 
the law was entirely impotent. 

Mr. Bessette having been arraigned on a 
charge for which he was on its face not 
liable, the circuit court at Indianapolis had 
no authority when it became advised of the 
improvidence of the proceedings against 
Bessette to undertake by the decree of the 
court to change the nature of those proceed- 
ings from the violation of an injunction to 
the obstruction of justice and thereupon to 
enter, not a remedial fine for the benefit of 
Conkey, but a punitive fine for the benefit 
of the United States and intended to punish 
the offender. 

The questions certified by the circuit 
court of appeals involved the method of ap- 
pellate procedure. In the punishment of 
crimes where an appellate review was 
sought, the method of procedure had al- 
ways been as to the common law, by a writ 
of error, so inthis case the circuit court of 
appeals found itself confronted with a rec- 
ord in which a punitive fine had been en- 
tered in a civil proceeding, and the circuit 
court of appeals had, therefore, inquired 
of the court in effect: ‘‘Shall we determine 
this cause according to the nature of the 
judgment entered, or according to the na- 
ture of the case upon which the judgment 
was entered ?’”’ 

There was such a wide discrepancy be- 
tween the nature of the accusation made 
against Bessette and the nature of the judg- 
ment entered by the court at Indianapolis, 
that the question stated by the circuit court 
of appeals might seem absurd. The absurd- 
ity, however, was not attributable to the 
circuit court of appeals, because that court 
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was dealing with a record as it found it, 
and was obliged to state the conditions as 
they existed. If the procedure was to be 
determined, not by the nature of the case, 
but by the form of the judgment, then the 
procedure would be determined by the er- 
rors of the trial judge and not by the rules 
of the law. 

Alluding to the provisions of the consti- 
tution which adopted as the basis of our 
judicial system the chancery and common 
law systems of jurisprudence as they existed 
in England, I referred to the acts of con- 
gress and to the rules of the supreme court 
which sought to put in effect those princi- 
ples of the constitution and to conserve the 
distinctions in the procedure in chancery 
and common law. It was shown that in go- 
ing from a lower to a higher court of chan- 
cery one was dealing not with a wheel of 
lottery which, at one turn might bring out 
a writ available only at common law, and, 
at another turn, bring out a writ available 
only in chancery, but, instead of the wheel 
of lottery, he was dealing with the science 
of jurisprudence which was an exact science, 
and which would be efficient in the adminis- 
tration of justice only to the extent to 
which it was an exact science. 

The Debs case was cited as my authority 
for thestatement that every court was to be 
the judge of all transgressions against it. 
In the Debs case a request had been made 
for atrial by jury, but the supreme court 
held that a jury was foreign to a court of 
chancery, and, therefore, to submit the 
issue to a jury would be to submit it toa 
tribunal against which no offense had been 
committed, and such a step could not be 
taken under the well-established principles 
of jurisprudence. 

The limitations stated in the Debs case 
were controlling in thiscase; that the trans- 
gression complained of was one against a 
court of chancery, if there had been any 
transgression whatever. If required to de- 
fend a client in a court having authority to 
issue the writs and processes of a court of 


common law, then notwithstanding the 
Constitution, the acts of congress, and the 
rules of the supreme court, counsel was re- 
quired to make his defense in a court of 
common law, though the transgression was 
alleged to have been committed against a 
court of chancery. 

In that event the offense which stood 
against him in the court of chancery would 
remain undetermined. Such a method of 
procedure, submitting to a court of common 
law a transgression against a court of chan- 
cery, could not be permitted under the rule 
in the Debs case, which held that one 
tribunal should not be judge of offenses 
committed against another. Therefore the 
court of chancery was the one which should 
have, and which in fact did, determine the 
issue against Bessette; that the right of an 
appellate review was exercised by appeal 
as contradistinguished from a writ of error. 

Many decisions by the supreme court 
were cited by me to the effect that the right 
to an appellate review was fixed and to 
be determined according to the nature of 
the principal case; if that principal case 
were in chancery, then all ancillary pro- 
ceedings were in chancery, notwithstanding 
their nature, when considered apart from 
the principal cause. Many English cases 
were also cited, and showed that while the 
supreme court of the United States had in 
its distinctions acted consistently with the 
constitution, and with the acts of congress, 
and with the rules of the supreme court, 
yet many of the circuit courts of the United 
States had departed from the lawful method, 
and confusion had thereby been created 
which ought to be corrected in this case. 

The argument was given close attention 
by all the judges. The analysis of the 
Debs case was watched with particular 
interest. At times Justices Holmes, Peck- 
ham, and Day interrupted on a particular 
point as the close of the argument ap- 
proached, and in each interruption the jus- 
tice forecasted the conclusion which the 
speaker was about to make. 








THE ESSENCE OF INJUNCTIONS. 


By ANDREW FURUSETH. 


[His argument in favor of the anti-injunction bill delivered before the House Committee on Labor 
of the Fifty-eighth Congress, March 24, 1904]. 


HIS bill and the hearings thereon 
bring to your attention a conflict 
which is but another phase of that 
oldest of struggles in human so- 

ciety, the struggle between the houses of 
‘*Have’’ and ‘‘ Want’’ on the part of labor, 
the cry for freedom on the part of capital, 
the argument of ‘‘necessity.’’ 

There are some positions taken by the 
employers and their attorneys which, to 
say the least, will be startling reading for 
thoughtful men and which, properly con- 
sidered, will bring the public to our side, as 
surely as the American public mind is still 
faithful to the belief which made this coun- 
try pour out its blood and treasure to 
abolish the ownership of man by man in 
any sense. 

What is this strife between employers and 
employes? It is usually called ‘“The Labor 
Question;’’ but what is it, what does it 
mean ? 

In the old Roman world from which we 
obtained many of our ideas, especially our 
ideas about law and certainly our injunc- 
tions, the basic principle was autocracy or 
absolutism—absolutism in religion, absolut- 
ism in the state, and absolutism in industry. 
The whole philosophy of life was in the con- 
cept that there were ‘‘sons of the gods’’ to 
teach, to govern, to pray; and ‘‘sons of the 
earth,’’ without souls to be saved or damned, 
to be taught, to be governed, to be 


preyed upon. Into this came, through the . 


teachings of the Christ, the new concept 
that there is but one God, and all men are 
His children, equal heirs to all the bounties 
of the Father. We were taught to pray ‘‘Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done as in 
Heaven so also on earth.’’ We were taught 
to bear each other’s burden; that God is no 
respecter of persons, and that each would 
be held responsible for his own acts. 

It took some fifteen hundred years of in- 
tense struggle, expressing itself through or- 
ganizations based upon religious discontent, 
to establish religious freedom. It took three 
hundred more years for organizations based 
upon political discontent to give us such 


political freedom as we now have. The labor 
movement is but this fundamental Christian 
idea taking hold of the industrial field inan 
endeavor to transform it into its own image. 
This is, in short, the labor movement. 

Absolutism has ‘been removed from the 
church and the state; it yet holds full sway 
in industry. The employer says ‘this is 
my business; I am this business.’’ Like the 
dictum of Louis XIV., ‘‘I am the state.’’ 
We of the labor movement dispute this. We 
hold that since the business can not exist 
without the worker, he has or should have 
something to say about it. 

Since the toiler can not be divorced from 
his labor power, the claim set up by em- 
ployers of a vested right in so much labor 
power as will make a plant profitable is not 
only unchristian, but un-American. 

The evolution toward ‘‘the kingdom’’ 
meets on the industrial field a most formid- 
able power. There are establishments which 
employ in different ways 150,000 men. Al- 
lowing five to a family, this means 750,000 
men, women, and children. The owner or 
owners claim the right to determine the 
hours or labor, which means what time the 
employe may be with his family. They 
claim the sole right to determine wages. 
This means the power to say in what sort 
of house the worker shall live; what kind 
of clothing shall be worn by his wife and 
children; what shall be their food; what 
education they shall gain, what character 
shall be developed by the rising generation. 
The power of kings is as nothing to this. 
Kingly power only touches the life of the 
people in spots at intervals. Here is a power 
which goes into the very essence of life, and 
at no time in the history of the Gothic- 
Germanic race was such power vested in 
individual man. As it has grown it has 
sought to control the political action of the 
workmen subject to it, and did so control 
that action, that it was necessary to make 
the ballot secret. It controls, in a measure, 
the legal profession through patronage and 
place; the newspapers through their adver- 
tising columns; the churches through the 
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pew; the institutions of learning through 
endowments. 

The jury system is threatened through 
an unwarranted use of the writ of injunc- 
tion—nay, we have found judges who were 
not proof against this power and who have 
used their holy office contrary to the settled 
law. Thus the virus of industrial absolutism 
is burrowing through every safeguard and 
filling the holes with maggots of its own 
making. 

What can the working class do? In the 
developments and the law of which we 
complain we are considered and treated as 
a class. Here is a power which watches 
over us in the shop, at our home, at our 
evening meeting, and at the polls. To incur 
its displeasure means discharge, and this 
means the finding of employment, if we can, 
in some other line of industry, and loss of 
such value as our acquired skill may have. 

We apply the lessons of mutual aid 
taught us by the animals. We come to- 
gether for protection, and endeavor to put 
into practice the instruction ‘‘ to bear each 
other’s burden;’’ but we are promptly 
met by an order from a court under which 
this is called ‘‘conspiracy,’’ and the oldest 


of Saxon rights, the trial by a jury, is 
swept away. 

Not that all our employers act thus. 
Many, nay perhaps a majority, would have 
it otherwise, but they have to keep up with 
the procession or go out of business. 

We exercise the right of assembly; we 


discuss our grievances; we appoint our 
committee and respectfully submit our pe- 
tition for redress, and we are told that Jones, 
Smith & Co. would gladly grant our peti- 
tion, but there is Hogg, Hunger & Co. work- 
ing one hour more per day now and paying 
less wages. Jones, Smith & Co. can not grant 
our request—it would mean going out of 
business. We know that there is some truth 
in this statement, and we set aside a few 
cents per week, and after a while we send 
somebody to the employes of Hogg, Hun- 
ger & Co. to inform them that we and they 
may have better conditions if they will 
make common cause, and that we have 
saved together a few dollars which we will 
share with them in feeding the little ones if 
they will stand in. They weigh the chances 
of success or failure and determine to risk 
all in an effort to better the condition of 
themselves and those dependent on them. 
Their petition is presented to their em- 
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ployers, who promptly refuse even to con- 
sider it. The employers are that ‘‘ business,’’ 
and the mere presenting of the petition is 
to dispute their authority. The bearers of 
the petition are promptly dismissed from 
the service. Then follows a strike, a refusal 
to furnish the labor power, without which 
the great plant is of no value. Working peo- 
ple far and near are notified of the strike 
and requested to keep away. Pickets are 
placed to inform those who come by acci- 
dent or who may have been influenced by 
some false statement from the agents sent 
out by the company to find men. A vacant 
lot near the plant is handy; the strikers ob- 
tain permission to occupy it and they es- 
tablish a camp where they are together, 
encourage each other, watch each other and 
the men going into the plant. They do not 
destroy tangible property or assault the 
men, but their presence, the look of re- 
proach on their faces, and the knowledge 
of why they are out of work quicken the 
conscience of those at work, and they, too, 
quit. 

This was the development up to and in- 
cluding the situation at the Collins Colliery 
Company in West Virginia, when that 
corporation submitted its petition to the 
court for an injunction. It illustrates, as 
well as I can, the whole movement in the 
general lines upon which it develops. ‘‘ The 
fear of want,’’ which appears in every step, 
is not given the weight to which it is en- 
titled ; but it follows every step, like the 
shark follows the ship in distress. As in 
every strike hope had conquered fear when 
the petition was presented. 

The Collins Colliery Company finding the 
men leaving its employ, goes intocourt and 
sets forth that it has a coal plant in which 
it has invested $250,000, upon which it 
must pay $10,000 per annum as royalty. It 
has a market in several states; it is under 
contract to deliver the coal, but can not 
because the laborers, for reasons of their 
own, refuse to work. True, their reasons 
for quitting were given; so were the condi- 
tions upon which they would continue; 
but in place of dealing with the men the 
company now comes to thecourt. The com- 
pany figured on the labor supply being there 
when it invested its money and assumed 
obligations. The investment, plant, and 
contracts give to the company a vested 
right in the necessary labor supply with 
which to operate the plant, which will 
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otherwise ‘‘lie idle and deteriorate in 
value.’’ Its real stock in trade was the 
labor, and since labor can not be divorced 
from the laborer it was in the laborers. 

There was no rioting, no disturbance of 
the peace, of which the peace officers of 
the county could take cognizance; there 
was no tangible property destroyed. The 
earning power of the plant had passed or 
was about to pass away, and the court was 
appealed to to protect that kind of property. 
The court took the view of the company 
and issued the injunction. That this was 
an assertion that property right in labor 
went with the ownership of the mine, and 
that this property right on the part of the 
mine owner destroyed the property right of 
the miner in himself and put him outside the 
bill of rights, never occurred to the judge. 
These men had done nothing but meeting, 
marching, persuading, inducing, and 
making ‘‘ inflammatory speeches,’’ and this 
they had done many times before—nay, 
prior to elections they had done it under 
fear of discharge and want, if refusing. 

I have said that the court destroyed the 
property right of the miners in themselves. 
Is there any law permitting any judge, or 
is there any inherent power in any judge, to 
prevent one freeman from inducing another 
freeman to do what he has a legal right 
to do, unless such action would destroy the 
vested right of some third person? John 
Doe, who is working for Hogg, Hunger & 
Co., has the right to quit work; but in so 
doing he exposes himself and family to 
want, and hence he continues at work. The 
employes of Jones, Smith & Co. offer to 
share with him their savings ; to give him 
food and shelter—and the court steps in 
and forbids. John Doe and his family are 
isolated and must continue in the employ of 
Hogg, Hunger & Co. against their will. 
The court has, by preventing help coming 
to them, accomplished by indirection what 
it could not do directly. If Hogg, Hunger 
& Co. has no property right in John Doe, 
if John Doe is a freeman, why can he not 
be advised, persuaded, and helped ? 

Again, if Jones, Smith & Co. should 
offer to John Doe a place in their em- 
ploy, John may leave and accept the new 
employment. So that as against some other 
employer there is no vested right in the 
wage-earner. The employers are on an 
equality as to him, and he may go from one 
to the other. He has the right to choose a 


new master, if he can find one—but he may 
not be given such assistance as will enable 
him to refuse to work at all, unless the em- 
ployer can find somebody to take his place, 
keep the business going, and thus prevent 
the plant from being idle and deteriorating. 

If he be free, if his body be his own, by 
what right is his coming and going ob- 
structed? That the obstruction came 
through depriving him of the means to 
move, and that it is indirect, makes it no 
whit less effective, no less real. If he be 
part of that business, 7/ the plant has a prop- 
erty rightin him, then the whole proceeding 
is logical and right. Upon any other con- 
cept, how can this be defended ? 

As citizens he and his fellows are under 
the protection of the bill of rights; as 
workmen they are considered property— 
not as individuals, no; but as a class, yes. 
Is this American? We hold that the work- 
man is merged in the citizen and that the 
Declaration of Independence, issued ‘‘in de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind,’’ 
where it says that, ‘‘all men are created 
equal and are by their Creator endowed 
with certain inalienable rights, aniong which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’’ meaut then and means now what it 
says, and that the wage-earner is no excep- 
tion. 

We maintain that the equal protection of 
‘‘the bill of rights and the law’’ to all men, 
regardless of their station, is the American 
idea. 

We claim no iminunity from any law; we 
claim the same right to be considered inno- 
cent until proven guilty as other citizens; 
we expect that we shall be held, as other 
men, to be law-abiding. Would anybody 
dream of protecting the earning power of a 
small store by getting out an injunction 
against the department store? Why not 
serve us with an injunction forbidding us 
to transfer our patronage from one store to 
another? Is it because they both have a 
vested right in our patronage that we may not 
combine to withhold it from either? Yet 
these absurdities, these invasions of our in- 
dividual liberty, this claim of vested right 
in our labor and our patronage are gravely 
called by employers their ‘‘property rights’’ 
which must be protected by injunctions. 
They organize a society to take the place of 
the state in enforcing the law, and send 
their delegates to congress to file an indict- 
ment against the system of government, 
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preparatory to, as they threaten, taking the 
law into their own hands if congress shall 
refuse to sustain their new American claim 
to property right in the labor of the wage- 
earner. 

There are two thoughts growing in our 
industrial life equally unreasonable and 
dangerous—that the employer has a prop- 
erty right in the labor of his workmen, and 
that the employe has some kind of property 
right in his job. If there should be any such 
right as last mentioned, it would naturally 
follow that the job has some right in the 
employe, and the workman who sets up 
such claim is selling his birthright for a 
mess of pottage. 

In their essence these claims are social- 
istic; it is these claims, accepted, that form 
the basis of the theories of state socialism. 
And yet, when we ask that congress shall 
pass a bill which will protect the employer 
and employe alike, the employers pronounce 
it socialistic and dub us socialists. 

Nor is there the slightest possibility of 
any such claims being considered for a 
moment. Is there a ‘‘ Right to Work?’’ If 
so, it must be based upon the ‘‘ Right to 
Life’’ and run against the state, which in 
protecting and making such right effective 
is bound under the same declaration to do 
so without in any way destroying the 
‘Right to Liberty,’’ which is on an exact 
equality with the ‘‘ Right to Life’’ in that 
instrument. Such right is-an individual 
right. Labor is an attribute of life, in- 
separable therefrom, hence is life. 

Property is something which we may ac- 
quire, possess, and part with. It may be 
contracted away; it may be alienated; it 
may be destroyed without destroying the 
possessor. Labor is therefore not property 
in which some other person may acquire a 
property right which will give him a stand- 
ing in an equity court. That no such prop- 
erty right exists was decided by the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in December, 1892. 

In Worthington v. Waring, 157 Mass. 
421 (December, 1892), laborers who had 
been employed in a mill in Fall River, and 
had left because they could not obtain 
higher wages, brought a bill against the 
treasurer and superintendent of the corpo- 
ration, the employment of which they had 
left, and officers of other mills, charging 
that these officers had conspired together 
and put the names of the plaintiffs upon a 
‘‘ black list,’’ stating that the petitioners 


had been engaged in a strike, and had in- 
duced all employers of their kind of labor in 
Fall River to refuse to employ them, 

with intent to compel them either to go without 
work in Fall River, or to go back to work for the 
corporation, the employment of which they had 
left, at such wages as that corporation should see 
fit to pay them,”’ 

and asked that the defendants be restrained 
from annoying the petitioners and interfering with 
their rights to earn their livelihood at their trade 
in Fall River, and to withdraw and destroy all 
black lists or other devices used by the defendants, 
or under their orders, for that purpose. 

,. To this the court said that if the petition 
charged a conspiracy, which was a misde- 
meanor at common law, the remedy was by 
indictment, and if the injury caused to the 
petitioners by the conduct of the defendants 
constituted a cause of action the remedy was 
‘*by an action of tort to be brought by each 
petitioner separately.’’ The court then said 
that while 

courts ot equity often protect property from threat- 
ened injury when the rights of property are equit- 
able, or when, although the rights are legal, the 
civil and criminal remedies at common law are not 
adequate, but the rights which the petitioners 
allege the defendants were violating, at the time 
the petition was filed, are personal rights, as dis- 
tinguished from the rights of property, 

and therefore the court declined to enter- 
tain the petition. 

Being personal rights as distinct from 
property rights when not contracted away, 
and as such incapable of being protected by 
a court of equity, the laborer can not assign 
a right which he does not possess; hence a 
contract to labor will give no right in the 
laborer which can be enforced in equity. 

We thus come back to the one funda- 
mental question, ‘‘ Is there going along with 
the ownership of the mine, factory, or 
means of transportation a vested right in 
so much labor as is needed to make it 
profitable ?’’ 

If such right exists, whence is it ob- 
tained? It surely is contrary to the thir- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution. If 
any such right runs against us as a class, 
upon what members of the class can it be 
enforced ? 

The employers and business men who 
come before a congressional committee in 
good faith and make this claim of vested 
right in our labor and our patronage, are 
perhaps not much to be blamed. They find 
this idea expressing itself in the capitaliza- 
tion of the earning power of great enter- 
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prises. They have possibly paid good 
money for stocks and bonds, which are noth- 
ing but a mortgage upon the labor of the 
future. We learn from our industrial supe- 
riors, they from their financial principals. 
But that some of their attorneys should take 
the same position is a matter of some sur- 
prise and apprehension, to me at least. 
Can it be possible that these attorneys hold 
such contention to be sound? Through all 
the testimony and arguments there seemed 
to run this idea of vested right in so much 
labor-power as will run the plant, except in 
the argument of Mr. Bond, who recognized 
that such right did not exist, and who 
mourned that fact. 

‘They urged, with apparent sincerity, the 
anti-injunction bill be not passed, because it 
would, they claimed, put a blot upon the ju- 
diciary, while they, in the same breath, claim 
that the whole machinery for the adminis- 
tration of justice and keeping the peace has 
broken down. 

They say that the police will not arrest, 
and when it does, the police judge will not 
convict, or, if he will convict, the accused 
will ask for a jury trial, and on it will be 
one or two members of the unions; convic- 
tion failing, and you have your labor for 
your pains. 

According to this, the citizen is, by his 
occupation as a wage-earner, so warped in 
judgment and tainted morally that he can 
not be trusted as a juror, if one of his own 
class is to be tried. As this unfitness is 
based on moral turpitude, it follows that his 
testimony as a witness is of no value, and 
must therefore be rejected. This is entirely 
consistent with the claim that he is property. 

The slave never could testify against his 
owner, nor against his owner’s equals. His 
evidence could be and was taken by the 
master against a fellow serf or slave; and 
so it is now with the wage-earner. The em- 
ployer’s corporation goes into court, and, 
to quote from the petition of the coal com- 
pany already mentioned, says: 

That the remainder of the miners and employes 
engaged as such are willing to work and 
continue their employment; . that they are 
idle now for the reason that they are intimidated 
and in fear; that all of the miners at its said mines 
are very desirous of being permitted to continue 
their said work at the present rate of wages, and 
will do as your orator is advised, and so alleges, if 
not interfered with and disturbed as hereinafter 
alleged. 

The petitioner then alleges that a con- 
federation, combination, and association of 


men have gone among the miners and other 
laborers for the purpose of inducing and per- 
suading .them to quit work, by threats, 
menaces, inflammatory speeches, and demon- 
strations, and that if this continues those 
now at work will quit and thus cause 
the ‘‘said coal plant to lie idle and deteriorate 
in value.’’ 

It is submitted that if the men at work 
and the men idle were freemen, entitled to 
the protection of the bill of rights, there was 
nothing in these facts or allegations which 
could in any way justify the use of the writ 
of injunction. It is alleged that they used 
threats. What kind of threats? That isa 
question of fact, and under the bill of rights 
they were entitled to a jury—if they were 
threats within the meaning of the criminal 
law. 

We are told that the jurisdiction confer- 
red on our courts of equity was such as ex- 
isted in England at the time of the founding 
of our republic, and that it went to the pro- 
tection of vested rights. If this be true, 
then either there is a vested right in the 
laborer going with the ownership of the 
mine, or the use of the writ was a gross 
usurpation. If it is the first, we ask of you 
to abolish it as inconsistent with the thir- 
teenth amendment; if the second, then we 
pray that you stop the usurpation by the 
passage of this bill. In either case, it isa 
symptom of that growing industrial abso- 
lutism which is gradually depriving us of 
our freedom as men and which is digging 
its very foundation from under our form of 
government. 

That we, the wage-earners,can be freemen 
in fact is so incomprehensible to Mr. Beck 
that he assumes that our voluntary associa- 
tions are a kind of padrone system, by 
which Mr. Gompers farms out our labor in 
some way for his own profit. 

It is time that this growing, grinding 
power of industrial absolutism be checked. 
If permitted to grow, it will not only grind 
every vestige of personal freedom out of the 
wage-earners, but it will destroy this repub- 
lic, subvert Christian civilization and build 
upon the ruins an industrial feudalism more 
destructive of human liberty and progress 
than was the old feudalism in the time of 
its lowest depths and decadence. 

We bring our grievances as we feel them 
to the congressional committee in charge of 
this bill, with our respectful petition that 
they be remedied. We can not believe that 
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you will fail us. We can not explain our 
pain in that logical way which would ad- 
dress itself to your intellects; we trust 
your human sympathies will do what 
our speech, the mere wailing of pain and 
groping for the same, may not accom- 
lish. 

; In conclusion, you will not misunderstand 
me when I say that should your sympathy 
fail to persuade your intellect that here isa 
real grievance, and that this bill is a remedy, 
then of course your conclusion will be an 
endorsement, at least to some extent, of the 
employers’ position, that combination 
amongst the laborers is a crime against the 
property rights of the employers, and that 
the criminal law failing to protect such 


rights the writ of injunction is and has 
been properly used. 

Then to us there can remain but the old 
remedy—to disobey the king, peacefully of 
course, and take as penalties for such 
peaceful disobedience whatever may befall. 
Should this be—and God forbid it should— 
then there will be more of these injunctions 
than ever; imprisonments in consequence, 
as yet comparatively rare, will multiply ; 
and hosts of men and women will find out 
for the first time how prison looks on the 
inside. If this has to be, it must be, but— 
“And tho’ ye gave her felon fare, bid felon-garb 

her liv’ry be; 
And tho’ ye set the oakum task—I tell you all, she 
still is free.” 





IN PORTO RICO. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April, 2904. 
FEW days after theclose of my let- 
ter from San Juan, Porto Rico, I 
started on a trip through the 
island, and, as will have been ob- 
served By my itinerary, as published in the 
last issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, little, if any, opportunity pre- 
sented itself for writing letters from there 
for publication in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. In many places there were stops 
of not more than an hour or two, and at 
some of the towns at which a day was spent 
my services were in constant demand and 
stenographers very scarce; hence it was 
necessary to defer writing until my return 
to ‘‘God’s country,’’ the United States. 
The April issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST contained letters which I forwarded 
from Porto Rico, and these, together with 
the publication of a few addresses which I 
delivered there and interviews published in 
the papers, give a fair idea of the work and 
situation up to the time of my leaving San 
Juan on the tour of the island. 

Traveling in Porto Rico is usually by 
‘“‘coches,’’ that is, some kind of a buggy, 
and the roads are in an execrable condition, 
except the military one running from San 
Juan to Ponce. 


Many things are, from the standpoint of 
the American, very cheap in Porto Rico, ex- 
cept hotel and coach fare. The charge for a 
coach from San Juan to Ponce is $20, the 
distance being about forty miles. It is true 
it is over a hilly country, but the military 
road is an excellent one. The fare is neither 
more nor less regardless of whether one or 
three passengers occupy the vehicle. 

Starting from San Juan at § o’clock in 
the morning we were met about three miles 
from Caguas by a delegation and escorted 
into town, where, after breakfasting, a mass 
meeting was held at the city hall. Reached 
Cayey at 6.30, which place we did not 
have on our itinerary for a meeting. How- 
ever, there was a large delegation in at- 
tendance who presented petitions setting 
forth the impoverished condition of the peo- 
ple and asking my assistance in bringing 
relief to them upon my return to the United 
States. They presented an address of wel- 
come and urged that I stop over and address 
them, which they declared could be arranged 
within two hours. However, this was im- 
possible if the itinerary was to be faithfully 
adhered to and the engagements kept. 

From Cayey into Ponce is a constant 
climb over winding mountainous country. 
From Cayey and Aibonito is a strip of 
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land between the islands covering about 
fifteen hundred acres of land, in which 
tobacco is grown under canvas, and for two 
hours this canvas-covered piece of land was 
in constant view. 

The Porto Rican horses are very small 
and usually scraggy. They seem to get 
very little attention. They are seldom given 
any food or drink while working. There 
are, at variable periods, relays of horses, 
but the manner in which the work is gotten 
out of them is very remarkable, and the ap- 
plication of the whip by the drivers is such 
as to call forth the protest of visitors. The 
obstinacy, however, of these animals in 
stopping and refusing to budge an inch, 
even amidst streams which they are often 
required to ford, soon impels one to swallow 
his protests because of the fact that they 
often won’t move without the lash, and 
the traveler must choose between his sym- 
pathy for the brute and the enforcement of 
the driver’s will in order to reach his desti- 
nation and fulfill engagements. Certain it 
is that any such lashing of the horses as is 
often practiced in Porto Rico would land a 
United States driver in court to pay a fine 
or go to jail. 

Reached Coamo after midnight. It was 
necessary to have a relay of horses, when a 
hunt was made through the fields for any 
two which could be found. Coamo Springs 
is a beautiful resort and it isclaimed that the 
baths and the waters of the springs are ex- 
ceedingly healthful. It was, under the Span- 
ish rule, the Monte Carlo of Porto Rico. 
Since the American occupation, gambling has 
been outlawed, since which time the place is 
seldom frequented except by a few Ameri- 
can visitors, and the laws now are such that 
it is predicted that the place must soon col- 
lapse unless it is better patronized by those 
who can appreciate its beautiful surround- 
ings and the recuperative qualities of its 
waters. 

Several miles from Juana Diaz we were 
met by the mayor, the justice of the peace, 
the representatives of labor, and about 
twenty young girls dressed in holiday attire, 
who had come to convey welcomes and 
greetings and escort me to the town. It isa 
peculiarity of the organized working people 
of Porto Rico, that beside the American and 
Porto Rican flags the union banners, as well 
as the charters of the unions, framed and fes- 
tooned, are brought with them as an attest- 
ation of their fraternal regard and the badge 
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of their cordiality and unionism. These are 
used in delegations of greeting, in mass 
meetings, and in their parades. As an addi- 
tional courtesy it was also insisted upon 
that I should leave the coach in which I 
traveled and enter the one which they pro- 
vided. A mass meeting was at once held on 
the public highway, speaking being from 
the balcony of the house where the justice 
of the peace resided. 

A committee from Ponce intercepted us 
at Juana Diaz, and along the road others in 
coaches and on horseback were met, who 
followed and made up a parade nearly a 
quarter of a mile long. Entering Ponce the 
federation hall was festooned with banners 
and greetings of welcome, flags and banners 
being displayed from the balconies and 
many houses. Addresses of welcome were 
made and petitions for relief submitted, to 
which I responded, and later in the evening 
delivered an address. Saturday, the 27th, 
there were addresses and meetings and con- 
ferences at the halls with several unions. 
All these conferences were held with open 
doors and attended by representatives of 
people in all walks of life. 

Wherever I went I made it my purpose 
to inquire as to the state of employment and 
idleness, the wages and hours and condi- 
tions of labor, the rates of rents, the cost 
of what we consider necessaries of life. I 
also inquired into the relative conditions 
prevalent during the Spanish and Ameri- 
can rule. When information of a varied and 
minute order was obtained, I urged if there 
was any one present who differed from the 
statements made to me regarding these con- 
ditions to kindly and freely make them, 
assuring all of respectful hearing and atten- 
tion. I generally asked haphazard some few 
persons in the audience for their affirmation 
or refutation of the conditions presented to 
me. 

During the entire investigations of this 
sort there was not one person on the whole 
island who dissented from the information 
imparted to me relative to the awful con- 
ditions which obtained among the working 
people and the population generally in Porto 
Rico. The uniform statement of these con- 
ditions came to me not only from working 
people, but from merchants, professional 
men, and those in public life. 

On Sunday morning, February 28, there 
was a parade of the longshoremen’s union. 
A number of little girls dressed in their best 
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holiday attire participated, presenting me 
with flags and bouquets. On arriving at their 
meeting room there were addresses of wel- 
come, greetings, and other speeches made, 
and another particularly Porto Rican custom 
indulged in, of little girls delivering 
addresses of welcome in prose and poetry to 
me. Of course I responded, and after the 
close of that meeting was taken to a nearby 
meeting room of the coopers’ union. There 
a program of a similar character was carried 
out. In the afternoon a great parade of 
organized labor of Ponce and their sympa- 
thizers was had. On arriving at the 
‘teatro’’ we found the immense theatre 
filled to the very rafters. The charters of 
the unions, which were used in the parade, 
were placed upon easels in a semi-circle 
half around the stage. After a number of 
eloquent addresses by representative men I 
spoke to the immense gathering. I spoke 
for two, three, or five, and sometimes ten 
minutes. Mr. Santiago Iglesias, who had 
made the trip with me through Porto Rico, 
interpreted my address most admirably into 
Spanish, taking up that portion of the 
speech where I began and ending where I 
stopped. 

My former acquirement of a little of the 
Spanish language while working at my 
trade, and the visit of four years ago to 
Cuba, together with my stay in Porto Rico, 
and the further fact of knowing what I had 
just said, qualified me to judge fairly accu- 
rately of the competent manner in which 
Mr. Iglesias interpreted my address. The 
meeting closed about 6 o’clock. In the even- 
ing an amateur operatic performance by the 
working men and women was very credit- 
ably rendered. 

I left Ponce at 6 o’clock in the morning, 
March 1, and reached San Isabel at 10.30, 
where the workers in the sugar fields were 
gathered and a meeting hastily addressed. 

Then the Salina reception committee of 
labor men, in coaches and on horseback, 
met me some miles out. Welcomes, greet- 
ings, and speeches were given and received 
at Federacion Libre hall. Later a meet- 
ing of bakers addressed. Then came the 
ride to Guayama, where we arrived at 8 
o’clock. We remained there over night and 
then in the morning started for Oroyro, 
but before reaching there were met by 30 
mounted men and about seventy others 
riding in more than 20 coaches. American 
flags and union banners and charters were 


displayed. After being escorted into Oroyro, 
where a public holiday had been declared, 
the mayor, who acted as chairman of the 
day, made an address of welcome, as did 
also the representatives of labor. A great 
concourse of people gathered on the public 
highway, and my address was made from 
the porch of the mayor’s house. I found 
Oroyro one of the prettiest towns in Porto 
Rico. After an address I was escorted to 
the ante-room of the masonic lodge. The 
lodge combined with the unions in tender- 
ing me a banquet. 

At five in the evening the return trip to 
Ponce was begun, and telegrams sent to 
Salina for a team of horses to meet us on 
the road, ours having become absolutely 
hungry and refusing to move. Waiting sev- 
eral miles out of Oroyro, the team was 
turned loose to feed upon grass, and we in 
the open coach in a drenching downpour of 
rain. After an hour of feeding the horses 
were again hitched up, and, as an induce- 
ment to travel, started along the beach of 
the Carribean Sea. The rain had ceased 
and the beautiful moon shone forth upon 
the rippling waters. 

Returning to the road, the horses again 
stood still and refused to move. About ten 
o’clock the team for which we had tele- 
graphed met us and brought us to Salina 
about 11.30. The people having been aware 
of our return, as well as our contemplated 
return, were up and about. We had not 
had any dinner and were quickly supplied 
with eggs and acup of delicious coffee. I 
could not become accustomed very well to 
the Porto Rican cooking. They have a 
fashion of putting too much ‘‘ajos’’ in 
their food. Do you ask what that is? Well, 
garlic. I always insisted upon having eggs 
for me boiled. I felt somewhat secure then 
that the ‘‘ajos’’ could not be injected 
into them. 

It was at Salina that a family offered to 
leave their home and turn it over to me for 
the night. The hospitality of these people 
knows no bounds. [ did not avail myself of 
their kind offer, but proceeded on the road 
to Ponce, which we reached about four in 
the morning. More meetings and confer- 
ences and investigations at Ponce, and a 
start made in the usual manner for Yauck. 
An amateur band of young boys played the 
‘*StarSpangled Banner’’ and ‘‘My Country, 
’Tis of Thee.’’ A parade up to the hilly 
town, a luncheon, and everything was 
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cleared away for the meeting, which I ad- 
dressed. 

Here, too, as in nearly every place, recita- 
tions and addresses by little girls and boys 
were delivered, and an original acrostic 
poem on my name was read. The follow- 
ing morning a start was made to Guanica, 
where a great trust sugar refinery is located, 
as well as one at Aguirra. There is a 
‘*place’’ where General Miles with his 
army entered and landed on the shores 
when he marched to Mayaguez. From 
there to Mayaguez by coach, passing Sa- 
bana Granda and San German. This road 
was completely inundated by the heavy 
rains, and yet it was not in the rainy season. 

It was a trip full of experiences. Reached 
Mayaguez at 8 o’clock in the evening where 
further welcomes and greetings were pre- 
sented; then a meeting in the ‘“‘ teatro.’’ 
Visiting the municipal library there, I was 
shown the book most valued by the libra- 
rian and the people generally. The title is 
‘* Cartas de Indias.’’ It is a history of the 
Indians of North America, with brief his- 
tories of Columbus and Vespucci. It was 
printed in Madrid. It is the only copy in 
the Antilles, and perhaps the only one on 
the entire North American continent. It is 
urged that unless there are others in exist- 
ence this valuable book should be trans- 
lated and reprinted by order of the United 
States congress. 

Among the petitions presented here was 
one from the typographical union affiliated 
to the International Typographical Union, 
the message of greeting being printed in gold 
lettering. A chorus of 24 male and 14 female 
voices sang a hymn to labor, composed and 
dedicated to me and learned by them in 
anticipation of my visit to Porto Rico last 
year. It had never been sung in public be- 
fore. The music is quite imposing and the 
words inspiring. At the close of the mass 
meeting in the ‘‘teatro’’ at Mayaguez, the 
entire audience arose and joined in an im- 
promptu parade and escort to the train. 
Despite an occasional drenching rain, they 
stood their ground and shouted their 
‘‘hurrahs’’ and ‘‘vivas’’ until the train 
was out of hearing and out of sight. 

Then to Auguidilla, where a program of 
a similar character was carried out, and 
where I delivered three regular addresses 
and other talks to small organizations. 
Then up the mountains to San Sebastian 
and return to Auguidilla. We arrived at 
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Arecibo at 4 o’clock, March 9, and there in 
a drenching rain thousands were waiting at 
the station for the railroad train and insisted 
upon keeping as near to the coach as they 
could, shouting, hurrahing until the hotel 
was reached, where they stood in a solid 
mass. Responding in a few minutes’ talk 
from the high veranda of the hotel, I bade 
them seek shelter until the meeting in the 
‘*teatro’’ that evening, which was crowded 
to the streets. 

In the experience of many years in the 
labor movement and demonstrations of all 
sorts in all parts of the country, I never saw 
such earnest, yearning, hopeful expressions 
and such genuine, hearty shouts of welcome 
and expectant gazes in the eyes of men and 
women as I saw in all the towns and roads 
along Porto Rico, and particularly at 
Arecibo. The following day I reached San 
Juan, and there had further meetings with 
our friends in the labor movement, and 
held a conference with the _ so-called 


Federacion Regional, and had my previous 
impressions confirmed that that aggregation 
of politicians was not a labor organization 
in any sense of the word, but a clique which 
sought to domineer over some workmen in 


the hope of using them for its own political 
and personal aggrandizement. I made 
several addresses at meetings of unions, and 
conferred with representatives of working- 
men and men in other walks in life; had a 
conference with Governor Hunt and Secre- 
tary of State Hartzell, lasting more than 
three hours, where the conditions of the 
Porto Rican people were gone over in 
detail. The governor later forwarded to 
me by messenger the pen which he used in 
signing the bill that enacted into law the 
eight-hour day for workmen in all govern- 
ment employment. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST is published an address 
whichI had thehonor to deliverat a reception 
tendered by the Washington Central Labor 
Union upon my return, and it contains 
some of my observations and judgments of 
Porto Rican conditions. On the evening of 
my departure from San Juan the Federa- 
cion Libre prepared a luncheon in my 
honor, at which I delivered an address. 
The most kindly and cordial feelings and 
expressions were clearly manifested through 
all Porto Rico by workmen toward the 
American labor movement as typified by 
the American Federation of Labor. 
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Every man whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting, including Governor Hunt, Secre- 
tary of State Hartzell, mayors, and other rep- 
resentatives of all political parties, business 
men, professional men, and last, but not 
least, working men and women, attested 
that my coming to Porto Rico, the addresses 
I made, the advice which I gave, had 
placed the labor movement of the island 
upon a higher plane; that the visit would 
make for the good of the Porto Rican 
people and tend to more firmly entwine the 
bond of sympathy of the people of Porto 
Rico and the United States. 

I left Porto Rico on the steamship 
Ponce, March 15, and upon invitation of 
the passengers delivered a lecture upon the 


great labor question and the labor move- 
ment. 

We reached New York on the 21st, and, 
after conferring with some representatives of 
labor, returned to Washington, where the 
following morning I appeared before the 
Committee on Labor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; then before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, on the 
eight-hour bill, and in the afternoon made 
the closing argument before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on the American Federation of Labor’s 
anti-injunction bill. That is, I at once got 
into harness again—that is, a different har- 
ness than I had worn for a little more than 
five weeks. 





THE COMING TIME. 


Then a man shall work and bethink him and rejoice in the deeds of his hand, 
Nor yet come home in the even’ too faint and weary to stand. 

Men in that time a-coming shall work, and have no fear 

For to-morrow’s lack of earning and the hunger-wolf anear. 

O strange, new, wonderful justice! But for whom shall we gather the gain? 
For ourselves and for each of our fellows, and no hand shall labor in vain. 


Then all mine and all thine shall be ours, and no more shall any man crave 
For riches that serve for nothing but to fetter a friend for a slave. 

And what wealth there shail be left us when none shall gather gold 

To buy his friend in the market and pinch and pine the sold? 

Nay, what save the lovely city, and the little house on the hill, 

And the wastes and the woodland beauty, and the happy fields we till. 


And the homes of ancient stories, the tombs of the mighty dead; 

And the wise men seeking out marvels and the poet’s teeming head. 
And the painter’s hand of wonder, and the marvelous fiddle-bow, 

And the banded choirs of music—all those that do and know. 

For all these shall be ours and all men’s nor shall any lack a share 

Of the toil and the gain of living in the days when the world grows fair. 


—WILLIAM MORRIS. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


JUGGLING The House Committee on Labor has, by vote of six to three, 
WITH EIGHT- decided to refer the American Federation of Labor Eight- 
HOUR BILL. Hour bill to the Department of Commerce and Labor to 
make an investigation as to the probable effects of that bill if enacted into 
law. Without at this point discussing the merits of the bill as to the ques- 
tions propounded for the Secretary to inquire into and answer, we simply 
take cognizance of the fact that the committee has so referred the subject. 

This course in itself would seem an ordinary proceeding, but when the 
fact is borne in mind that in the Fifty-fifth, Fifty-sixth, and Fifty-seventh 
Congresses the House Committee on Labor and the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor had extraordinary extended hearings, when all the 
pressure the opponents could marshall was brou ght into full play, when 
every opponent of the bill had full and ample opportunity to present all the 
arguments and alleged facts before the committees, that those hearings are 
printed in many volumes, and that the bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives three times by an almost unanimous vote, was reported favorably to 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor each time the bill was before 
it, it seems a most extraordinary procedure that at this late day, when all 
the information obtainable is before the committee, before every one who is 
interested, that the committee, upon the proposition of the Hon. Edward B. 
Vreeland, from the thirty-seventh district of New York, should refer the 
subject-matter for ‘‘ investigation ’’ to another department of the Government. 

It may not be amiss to call attention to the fact that the policy of the 
opposition has been to prolong the hearings in each session of congress in 
order to prevent the passage of the bill whenever opportunity presented 
before congress; that the proposition for such an ‘‘investigation’’ was 
made by both Judge Payson and Judge McCammon of the opposition for the 
purpose of procrastination and deferring consideration and action thereon. 

The entire proceeding discloses the evident purpose of Mr. Vreeland, 
and those members of the committee who voted with him to refer the bill 
for investigation, in suiting their action to the policy of the opposition and 
to evade the issue, and to avoid its consideration at this time, so pregnant 
with important industrial and political events. 

Organized labor and our friends and sympathizers will not take kindly 
to this sort of juggling with interests of such vast importance to the people 
generally. It may be barely possible that the gentlemen, who, in their infan- 
tile playfulness or masked antagonism, so flippantly or flagrantly evaded 
responsibility, may hear the echoes from their outraged constituents in their 


respective districts. 
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THE iNJUNC- Inconnection with the present discussion of the so-called 
TION MANIA. anti-injunction and anti-conspiracy bill, members of Con- 
gress who are not overawed by Mr. Parry and his misguided followers 
should study the most recent tendency of the courts to encroach on the 
sphere of equitable interference with labor disputes. Many had supposed 
that in the injunction business the courts had reached the limit of possible 
abuse of the ancient remedy, but they have realized their mistake. Appar- 
ently there is no limit to the misuse of the injunction under the very elastic 
doctrine of ‘‘ conspiracy.’’ 

At the hearings on the anti-injunction bill, which were held last month 
by the committee of the House of Representatives in charge of it, the 
lawyers and secretaries of the numerous alliances and associations of Parry- 
ized employers argued with more heat than sense that organized labor, in 
opposing omnibus injunctions and the application of conspiracy and anti- 
trust acts to trade disputes, was condemning itself out of its own mouth 
and showing that it did not intend to respect ‘‘law and order.’’ 

Their point is very specious, and deceives a good many superficial people 
who would like to be fair. They say that no injunction ever prevents 
or prohibits workmen or strikers from doing what is lawful and _ per- 
missible, and that to denounce injunctions is an indirect way of claiming 
exemption from the ordinary law. The workman who obeys the law 
and does nothing wrong, we are told again and again, has no fear of 
injunctions. These writs may hamper criminals, but théy can not de- 
prive any man of his legal and moral rights, say the lawyers in unison. 
‘‘Do you want special privileges and immunities?’’ they ask us. ‘* Do 
you want one law for unionists and another law for all other citizens?’’ 

This is sophistry, pure and simple. Organized labor does not claim any 
rights which it is not willing to concede to other men, whether employers 
or non-unionists, similarly circumstanced. Neither does it demand liberty 
or license to commit criminal acts. It is trying to get rid of judge-made 
law and unjust burdens which were never intended to be placed upon it 
by law. It is endeavoring to secure protection for itself against outrageous 
misapplication of the conspiracy and trust laws. 

When, in the Wabash railroad case, Judge Adams issued an injunction 
restraining the officers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers from 
calling a strike, which the employes themselves had voted and authorized, 
astonishment was universal. Even that order (which the court subsequently 
dissolved) seems moderate beside more recent ones. 

In Boston, for example, a justice of the Supreme Court has granted an 
injunction which even the press reports speak of as unprecedented and as 
embodying a new way of dealing with sympathetic strikes. The dispatch 


from Boston describes the court’s action in these words: 


It is an injunction against the paying of strike benefits by union men in such cases. 
The injunction was issued against the International Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 
The pressmen have been threatening a sympathetic strike in connection with the contest 
of the job compositors of this city against members of the United Typothetz of America. 
By the terms of the injunction they are restrained from bringing about this action. That 
clause of the a ep referring to strike benefits prohibits their payment to those who 
have already left their work out of sympathy for the strikers rather than because of any 
individual grievance against their employers. The striking book and job printers are 
also enjoined from inciting the pressmen and feeders to leave their present employ. 
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On what theory is such an extraordinary injunction issued? What 
business is it of the court whether men strike because of individual grievances 
or because they wish to help other strikers? Does the law require a man 
to give reasons for quitting his employer? ‘The courts have held again and 
again that men who are not under contract may strike for any reason what- 
ever, or without any reason at all. If, then, the courts have no power 
under the law to prevent sympathetic strikes, how can they interfere to stop 
the paying of strike benefits to ‘‘sympathetic’’ strikers? From this to stop- 
ping the payment of benefits to ‘‘unreasonable’’ strikers, even where there 
are personal and individual grievances, the step is a short one. Are the 
American judges about to try to do away with the right to strike upon the 
pretense that it is ‘‘unreasonable ?”’ 

Such injunctions would be impossible did not the employers and judges 
find refuge in the ‘‘conspiracy’’ laws, which mean anything the court 
choose to say they mean. The real theory of the Boston injunction seems to 
be this: ‘‘ The agreement to strike in sympathy is a conspiracy, maliciously 
and wilfully, to injure the employers, and things which are lawful otherwise 
become unlawful when done or planned in pursuance of such a conspiracy.’’ 
Thus a man may strike without cause, and another man may ‘‘induce’”’ 
him to strike. Officers of a union may pay strike benefits to ‘‘ sympathy 
strikers,’’ provided they do so without malicious intent to injure the 
employers. Assume the existence of malice and intent to injure, and all acts, 
in themselves innocent, become unlawful. 

This theory permits the greatest abuses and usurpations of liberty, for 
the injunction-mad lawyers always infer malice and intent to injure from 
the fact of a strike being called in the absence of ‘‘ individual grievances ’’ 
or direct personal interest. This is reasoning in a vicious circle, but any 
kind of reasoning ‘‘ goes’’ in government by injunction. 

In a Chicago ‘‘ contempt case,’’ an opinion was delivered a few weeks 
ago in which we find the statement that officers of a union who have com- 
mitted no wrong are liable to punishment for unlawful acts committed by 
members of the union, if they have paid benefits to such members and failed 
to protest, publicly, against such acts. One passage of this opinion reads: 


The payment of strike benefits by a union to its members or non-members while 
out of employment by reason of a strike is lawful, but when, under the guise of paying 
strike benefits, the persons to whom such payments are made are with the knowledge 
and cognizance of the union and its officers engaged in disorderly acts, unlawful picket- 
ing, or as spies, then the payment to such persons is not only unlawful, but makes the 
union and its officers who have knowledge of the facts co-conspirators with such law- 
breaking strikes in the unlawful acts and depredations committed and amenable to 
punishment for the offenses committed. 


According to this theory, men may be sent to jail for the acts of others, 
even if there is no evidence that they have instigated these acts or approved 
them. They are guilty of crime if they had ‘‘ knowledge’’ of the unlawful 
acts. From other parts of the opinion it appears that it is not even necessary 
that violence should be used. Sending men into an establishment for the 
purpose of learning the names or the number of non-union employes and 
inducing them to quit is ‘‘ warfare,’’ and when done with the intent to injure 
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the employer, ‘‘ criminal warfare,’’ which may be enjoined by injunction— 
all under the conspiracy law. 

After this it is strange that the judge did not take the last step and 
hold that even a mere agreement to strike is a criminal conspiracy when 
the purpose is to compel the employer to grant something he does not want 
to grant. Lawyers and secretaries of secret societies of employers have not 
hesitated to suggest this, and in a year or so, if things go on as they have 
for some time, the courts will be ‘‘ educated ’’ up to this extension of the 
conspiracy principle. 

And when we protest against such judicial legislation and usurpation, 
the Parry brotherhood raises the cry of ‘‘anarchy’’ and treason. Law and 
order indeed ! When we appeal to constitutions and statutes, and show that 
there is no authority for the revolutionary action of so many judges, we are 
told that we defy and insult the judiciary, that bulwark of American 
civilization ! 

Consider the way in which constitutions and plain acts of legislatures 
are nullified in the interests of capital, of trusts, and syndicates; the way in 
which laws are manufactured, stretched, tortured, and multiplied by arbi- 
trary judges for the purpose of paralyzing and disarming organized work- 
men. 

We demand government by law and of law. 

What we complain of, and what we resist, is tyrannical and lawless gov- 
ernment by judicial usurpers who look back to the seventeenth century for 
precedents and doctrines. It is quite evident that there is a well-defined cam- 
paign being conducted by the worst element in the capitalist class, counte- 
nanced by a considerable part of the judiciary, to rob the workers of the 
rights and of the liberty to which they are entitled by the guarantees of 
the Constitution of our country. 





FALSEHOOD = The trade union movement in its continuous effort to pro- 
AND MALICE tect and promote the interests of the working people 
OF LABOR’S necessarily encounters the bitterest antagonism and foulest 
ANTAGONISTS. _. . . 

misrepresentation and aspersions of the worst elements of 
the capitalist class. Men active in the trade union movement realize that 
they are inevitably the objects for villification and misrepresentation of their 
work, their motives, their honor, and their honesty. It matters little to 
them whether the villifications are expressed in a vitriolic article of the 
Chicago Chronicle, the New York Commercial, or in a cartoon in the alleged 
‘*witty’’ Puck. We could expect little else from such a source, which is 
compelled by our efforts to disgorge some of its unfairly-gotten gains to the 
workmen in the shape of at least comparatively decent wages and reasonable 
hours and treatment. When the active men in the labor movement do not have 
leveled against them one of these capitalistic shafts occasionally, they begin 
to question themselves as to whether they have not failed in duty. It is, 
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therefore, a source of satisfaction to hear the hysterical but impotent 
shrieking of the foul-mouthed capitalist press. 

But what shall be said of a press which, while claiming to advocate and 
defend the cause of labor, indulges in the bitterest kind of invective and 
malicious misrepresentation in regard to the active men in the trade union 
movement? There is not a charge which the worst capitalist’s papers make 
against the leaders of the trade union movement that is not repeated, em- 
phasized with bitter and malevolent purpose by the official and semi-official 
papers published by the Socialist political party. 

The honor, honesty, and motives of the active men in the trade union 
movement are constantly attacked, and the vilest purposes attributed to 
them. The more faithfully and unswerving they may be to the trade union . 
movement, with the single purpose of serving that cause alone, the more 
surely do they incur the hatred, opposition, villification, and misrepresenta- 
tion of the Socialist press. 

A man may be untrue to his fellow workmen, he may betray the trust 
reposed in him by his trade union, he may seek to divide or destroy the 
union which has trusted him by electing him as a union official, but let him 
be known as a Socialist political partisan and he is not only not attacked 
but is defended and encouraged. The entire purpose of throwing odium upon 
the active, faithful trade unionist, is in the hope of crippling his effort so 
that the trade union may more easily be made the tail to the Socialist 
political party kite. 

It was with the object in view of dividing and destroying the trade 
union movement that the Socialists’ Trade and Labor Alliance was organ- 
ized, and later the so-called American Labor Union, by the Socialist party. 
It was the old policy of the enemy, ‘‘ divide and conquer.’’ 

It was in the hope of directly trying to bring discredit upon the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, and indirectly upon the American 
Federation of Labor itself, that the Socialist political party press falsely and 
maliciously represented that officer as ‘‘ wining and dining’’ with the 
enemies of the working people, and participating at a ‘‘ banquet’’ in, what 
they falsely declared to be, a boycotted club. The facts of the matter are 
that during the Boston convention of the American Federation of Labor 
some public-spirited friends suggested a meeting at luncheon of divergent 
representative labor men, employers, and public men, for an interchange 
of views which might tend to lessen bitterness and antagonism on the part 
of the employers toward organized labor, and bring about not only a more 
thorough organization, but agreements and joint bargains under better 
conditions for the working people. 

This incident was perverted by the Socialist press into unfaithfulness 
on the part of the representatives of labor, and particularly the President of 
the American Federation of Labor, with the additional false charge of 
inconsistency toward union principles by participating in an affair at an 
alleged ‘‘ boycotted club.’’ The charge and insinuation were so palpably 
false and untrue that we paid no attention to them, but during our absence 
in Porto Rico some friend of the trade union movement, whose sense of 
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justice was evidently outraged, brought it to the attention of those who 
participated in the luncheon, who knew what was said and done, and others 
who were in a position to speak upon the other point involved, as a result 
of which upon our return to headquarters we found the following letters 
addressed to us. They speak for themselves and are therefore published: 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Boston, Mass., February 21, 1904. 
Mr. SAMUEL GoMPERS, President, American Federation of Labor. 
» DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: It has been called to my attention that a story isin circula- 
tion, namely, that while you were attending the convention at Boston last November 
you delivered a labor speech in favor of the employers, and that said speech was made 
in a boycotted club. I wish to say, first, for the benefit of those who might be in doubt 
as to the veracity of the above statement, and second, to those whose object must be to 
mislead, that I have sufficient confidence in you as a trade unionist to convince me that 
charge No. 1 is untrue and malicious. As to the assertion of a boycotted club in Boston, 
I want to say that such a statement is absolutely and unqualifiedly false. There were no 
boycotted clubs in Boston then, and there is no such club in Boston now. My only pur- 
pose in saying what I have is that such malicious statements will not be permitted to be 
made without a denial from a trade unionist who knows them to be false. 
Fraternally yours, 
JAMES R. CROZIER, 

President, Massachusetis State Branch. 


Boston, Mass., March 8, 1904. 
Mr. SAMUEL GoMPERS, President, American Federation of Labor. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Yesterday it came to my attention that there is a rumor 
in circulation to the effect that you made a speech detrimental to the interests of trade 
unions, at a banquet tendered some delegates attending the American Federation of 
Labor convention last November at the Exchange Club, Boston, by parties interested in 
the peaceful adjustment of industrial disputes. 

In justice to you I desire to testify that I attended the banquet referred to and that 
I heard every word of your very brief talk on that occasion, and every word of it was in 
defense of trade unions, and it could not be otherwise construed except by some person 
maliciously disposed to distortion. 

Fraternally yours, JOHN F. Tosrn, 
Genl. Pres., Intl. Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 


Boston, February 18, 1904. 
Mr. SAMUEL GoMPERS, President, American Federation of Labor. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: It has been called to my attention that a story is being 
circulated that your speech made in Boston during the convention one noon at the 
Exchange Club at a dinner was not in the interest of the wage-earner. I was at that dinner, 
and you can call on me at any time as one who listened to what was said. You, in my 
mind, made the best speech for organized labor made there, and I take this method to 
let you know that I was there, and as a trade unionist believe any man guilty of starting 
such a story is not a friend to organized labor. 

Fraternally yours, D. D. DRISCOLL, 
Secy., Massachusetts State Federation of Labor. 


Boston, February 20, 1904. 
Mr. SAMUEL GomPpERs, President, American Federation of Labor. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Information has reached this office to the effect that while 
the American Federation of Labor was in session in this city last November, you at- 
tended a banquet given by prominent merchants at the Exchange Club, which was de- 
clared unfair by the Boston Central Labor Union. As secretary of the above board I 
desire to refute the statements, they being entirely false, and I will further say that the 
club in question has never been placed upon the unfair list of the Boston Central Labor 
Union. I am prompted to send this in the interest of fair play and justice. 

Fraternaily, 
MARTIN J. MATTIMOE, 
Secy., Local Joint Executive Board, comprised of 
Bartenders’ Union No. 77, Waiters’ Union 
No. 80, Waiters’ Union No. 183. 
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Boston, February 16, 1904. 


Mr. SAMUEL, GoMPERS, President, American Federation of Labor. 

DEAR SiR: Information has reached me that you attended a banquet held in the 
Exchange Club last November, while the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor was held here, and that a rumor is current that the Exchange Club is on the 
unfair list. That rumor or statement is absolutely untrue. The Exchange Club has never 


been on the unfair list of the Boston Central Labor Union or organized labor. 
HENRY ABRAHAMS, 


Secy., Boston Central Labor Union. 


Of course we do not pretend to say that at that luncheon there were 
not some persons present who were opposed to the trade union move- 
ment, but the meeting of trade union men with these opponents was for the 
purpose of, if not converting them, at least to minimize their antagonism 
and bring about better conditions for our fellow workers. 

How otherwise is it possible, except through the power of organization 
and by reason and discussion, that we can hope to accomplish better con- 
ditions for the toiling masses of our country and our time ? 

The fact of the matter is that all trade union opponents, whether they 
be of the ‘‘Parry’’ or of the Socialist politician type, realize that as the trade 
union moveme=xt grows in numbers, power, and influence, more converts of 
former opponents are made among employers and public men and more 
agreements between the union and employers are reached. These result 
in better wages, a shorter workday, improved conditions of employment for 
the toilers, and, therefore, elimination of much of the misery, poverty, and 
awful conditions among the working people, which before was the basis 
from which the false reasoning of our opponents was evolved. 

It may not be amiss to also say that the Socialist press charges a lack of 
appreciation on our part of the outrages committed against workmen in 
Colorado. A casual reference will show that as far back as last January in 
an editorial in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we, in scathing terms, 
denounced the tyranny which exists and the injustice which is being meted 
out by the mine owners and the authorities in Colorado toward the miners 
of that state. 

The trade unionists, conscious of success attending their work, are 
usually prone to pay little attention to their antagonists of all sorts, and 
characters, and kinds. 

We appeal to, and shall bend every energy for our fellow workmen to 
organize and unite in trade unions; to federate their effort without regard to 
creed, color, sex, politics, or nationality—yes, and without regard to the 
geographical lines in our own country. 

The duty of the hour is to unite and federate the workers and cement 
more firmly the bonds of unity, fraternity, and solidarity, and despite the 
bitter, malevolent antagonism of open foe or pretended friend, without regard 
to ‘‘ Parry or party,’’ devotedly and persistently, day after day, press the 
labor movement on until the goal of brighter and better times shall have been 


realized. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The last day of April the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis 
was opened and a most marvelous exhibition of the world’s progress in 
industry and manufacture, in the arts and in sciences, was opened to the 
world. All that is grand in human achievement, all that is beautiful in 
nature and art, all that is known to the human intellect, has been gathered 
and exhibited for the education and edification of man. It is at once a most 
supreme and sublime effort to present the world’s achievements and progress 
for the advance and civilization of mankind. 

An invitation having been extended by the exposition managers to the 
American Federation of Labor to make an exhibit, the same was accepted, 
and the president authorized an exhibit to be prepared which would be 
creditable to the labor cause and to the labor movement. Encouraged by 
the exhibit which the American Federation of Labor had at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900, which was awarded the first prize, gold medal, and diploma, and 
with the experience gained in the preparation of that exhibit, one has been 
prepared and perfected, and is now ready for the observation and investiga- 
tion of the visitors to the St. Louis Exposition. The exhibit is installed in 
a handsome booth 15 by 15 feet on one of the aisles of the Social Economy 
Building. 

Visitors to the Exposition are invited to exarmine the American Federa- 
tion of Labor exhibit, and not only to register their names in the book 
provided, but also to make any comment to the representative in attendance 
or to express their opinion in writing, addressed to the American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. Each visitor will be presented with a printed 
copy of the catalogue of the exhibit, which is reproduced on another page of 
this issue, and a pamphlet containing the history, work, growth, and 
progress of the American Labor Movement. 





The attention of our readers is directed to the splendid articles pub- 
lished in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIsT. Special attention 
should be given to the Thesis on Injunctions, by Hon. William Velpau 
Rooker. The Thesis on Injunctions is a condensation of Mr. Rooker’s argu- 
ment before the United States Supreme Court, and written by him especially 
for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST the day after his argument was made 
before the highest court in the land. We commend it, not only to the 
thoughtful consideration of our readers, but also as a basis for the legal de- 
fense in any case in which injunction proceedings are applied in trade dis- 
putes. 





The bill to amend the Chinese Exclusion laws (H. R. 15,167) passed the 
House of Representatives April 18 as an amendment to the deficiency bill. The 
full text of the bill will be found on page 405 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. The passage of this amendment will make the Chinese 
Exclusion laws all that organized labor asked when the present exclusion 
act was passed by the last congress. 





LABOR MEASURES BEFORE CONGRESS. 


REPORT OF A. F. OF L. LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., April 16, 1904. 
Mr. SAMUEI, GoMPERS, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: The Legislative Com- 
mittee of the A. F. of L. submits the following ad- 
ditional report upon the pending legislation before 
the fifty-eighth congress: 

The hearings in the Senate and House commit- 
tees which have in charge the eight hour and anti- 
injunction bills are now closed, and, as indicated 
in our previous report, the opponents and their 
agents, in the form of lawyers and representatives 
of the Parry organization, have been unceasing in 
their antagonism to the several measures which 
would bring advantage to the working people of 
our country and which are indorsed by organized 
labor of the nation. 

In our last report we called attention to the fact 
that the hearings on the cight-hour bill before the 
Labor Committee of the House would close on 
March 4, and the hearings on the anti-injunction 
bill before the Judiciary Committee would close on 
February 26. However, the hearings were con- 
tinued to a later date. 


Eight-Hour Bill. 

Hearings before the House Committee on Labor 
were had March 10, 17, 23,24,25, and 26, all of which, 
with the exception of one-and-a-half-day’s session, 
was taken up by the opponents to the bill, it being 
the A. F of L. policy to avoid the prolonged hear- 
ings. Of course, besides the manufacturers’ associ- 
ations, the legal fraternity were in attendance, as 
represented by the Haydens and Davenport. 

On the 25th of March Mr. James O’Connell, 
vice-president of the A. F. of L., made an ex- 
tended and able argument in favor of the bill, as 
did also Mr. H. R. Fuller, of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen. Mr. Charles Nelson, member 
of the Legislative Committee, also made a state- 
ment in its behalf. This was supplemented by 
Messrs. Andrew Furuseth, representing the sea- 
men's, and Milford Spohn of the bricklayers’ 
unions. 

President Gompers was listed to make the clos- 
ing argument in favor of the bill, and in a very 
comprehensive and able manner defended it from 
the onslaught of the opposition, and urged that 
the bill be favorably reported and passed by con- 
gress before the close of this session. 


The hearings being closed, the committee met 
in executive session March 16 with 10 members 
present, and by a vote of six to three refused to 
report the bill favorably. 

The vote of the House Committee on Labor 
upon the eight-hour bill was as follows : 

To report favorably: B. F. Caldwell, Illinois; 
W.R. Hearst, New York; William Hughes, New 
Jersey. 

Opposed: Edward B. Vreeland, New York; 
Richard Bartholdt, Missouri; J. P. Conner, Iowa; 
David J. Foster, Vermont; H. P. Goebel, Ohio; 
John N. Maddox, Georgia. 

To refer bill to the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. 

In favor: Edward B. Vreeland, New York; 
Richard Bartholdt, Missouri; David J. Foster, 
Vermont; J. P. Conner, Iowa ; H. P. Goebel, Ohio; 
John N. Maddox, Georgia. 

Against such reference: B. F. Caldwell, Illinois; 
W. R. Hearst, New York; William Hughes, New 
Jersey. 

The following resolutions were then adopted: 


Be it resolved by the Committee on Labor of the House 
of Repre-entatives, that the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor be, and he hereby is, requested to investigate and re- 
port upon the bill now pending in the House (H. R. 4064), 
entitled ‘‘A bill to limit the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done. for the United 
States, or for any eneng or for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,’’ his said report to state his conclu- 
sions with regard to the following questions: 

1. What would be the additional cost to the United States 
of the various materials and articles which it customarily 
cece by contract, which would be governed by the 

imitations set out in the said bill? 

2. What damage, if any, would be done to the manu- 
facturing interests affected by the provisions of the bill, if 
enacted ? 

3. Whether manufacturers who have heretofore furnished 
materials and articles to the government under contract 
would continue to contract with the government if such 
contracts were within the peremptory eight-hour limitation 
provided by the said bill ? 

4. What would be the effect of the enactment of the said 
bill upon the shipbuilding industry? 

5. What effect would it have on any export trade? 

6. Are the laborers of the country. organized and unorgan- 
ized, who would be affected by the proposed legislation, 
willing to have taken away from them the right to labor 
more than eight hours per day, if they desire to do so ? 

7. What effect will this proposed legislation have, if any, 
upon the agricultural interests of the country? 

A report upon this bill along the lines indicated is respect- 
fully requested at the commencement of the next session of 
Congress. 


This is the first time in eight years that action so 
unfavorable was taken by the House Committee 
on Labor. 
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The Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
to which was referred Senate bill 489 (eight hour 
bill) had hearings March 15, 16, 17, 22, 23, 24, 29 
and April 5 and 6. The same opponents appeared 
before the Senate Committee. President Gompers 
and Vice-Presidents Duncan and O’Connell made 
the closing arguments for labor, which were 
commendable, and urged the speedy report and 
passage. The hearings are closed and the execu- 
tive session of the committee is to be held on the 
15th instant, when it is hoped favorable action 
may be taken. 


Anti-Injunction Bill. 


Additional hearings were had on this bill March 
22, before the Judiciary Committee. Andrew Furu- 
seth, of the seamen's union, and H. R. Fuller, of the 
railway trainmen, presented arguments for its pas- 
sage, the closing argument being made by Presi- 
dent Gompers on the day after his arrival from 
Porto Rico. The hearings upon this bill have been 
closed, and no report has as yet been made thereon. 


Convict Labor Bill. 


Hearings upon this bill were closed some time 
ago, and the committee authorized the chair- 
man to report it favorably. It was so reported and 
an effort will be made to have it passed at an early 


date. 
National Arbitration Rill. 


Hearings on this bill were held by the House 
Committee on Labor March 16, 30, and April 6. 
Another hearing occurred April 13, when Mr. Furu- 
seth and President Gompers made the closing ar- 
guments in opposition thereto. 


Chinese Exclusion. 

It has only recently leaked out and is now ad- 
mitted that the Chinese government has denounced 
the treaty with the United States, which will ter- 
minate December 7, and inasmuch as the Chinese 
exclusion law, which contains a provision depend- 
ing for its enforcement upon a provision ‘‘so far as 
the same are not inconsistent with treaty obliga- 
tions,’’ will revive a former treaty between the 
United States and China, by which the Chinese 
may come into the United States without regula- 
tion, let, or hindrance, efforts have been made by 
Senator Patterson. of Colorado, and Congressman 
Livernash, of California, to secure the repeal of and 
elimination of the words of the law quoted above, 


* so that the exclusion of Chinese wil! not be de- 


pendent upon any treaty obligations of the United 
States. 

President Gompers sent the following letter 
to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13, 7904. 
To THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

GENTLEMEN: The situation confronting our peo- 
ple in regard to the matter of Chinese exclusion 
was conspicuously brought to the attention of the 
last congress and its regular committees as well as 
its conferees. Despite our urgent appeals, argu- 
ments, protests, and the legal opinion submitted 
by our attorneys, that is, the provision of the 
present law making its operation dependent upon 
the words ‘‘so far as the same are not inconsistent 
with treaty obligations,’’ were inserted and re- 
tained. 


Now inasmuch as the Chinese government has 
denounced the treaty with the United States by 
which it will terminate that treaty December 7, 
1904, our people are confident that unless definite 
action is taken by this congress before adjourn- 
ment, repealing the quoted words from the present 
law, we shall be confronted with the fact that the 
bars have been completely let down to an over- 
whelming horde of Chinese immigrants. 

It is quite true that the next session of Con 
will begin on December 5, but it is also true that 
this will afford but two days for the congress to 
take action prior to the termination of the treaty. 
And in the meantime the just apprehension of our 
people will unquestionably hold to an account- 
ability those responsible for inaction. 

It is rumored that it is possible that some remedy 
may be had by executive action, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether this can be done or whether it 
ought to be done, and if done whether it would be 
either effective or whether the courts would hold 
that such action would stand the test of constitu- 
tional authority. 

I beg further to submit that at this late day it is 
entirely superfluous to present either arguments or 
reasons for Chinese exclusion, and this has been 
determined to be essential to the well-being of our 
people and also the settled policy of our govern- 
ment. 

Earnestly hoping that your committee will favor- 
ably report before your committee the bill before 
the adjournment of this present congress, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL, GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 


The subject-matter is engrossing the attention 
of congress and of the officers of the govern- 
ment, and we hope that the desired legislation on 
this subject may be enacted before adjournment 
ment of this Congress. 

On April 16. the following bill was introduced, 
embodying the changes which would be necessary 
to make the exclusion law effective: 


To Amend the Chinese Exclusion Acts. 


H. R. 15,167.—Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in congress assembled. 

That section one of the act of congress approved 
April twenty-ninth, nineteen hundred and two, en- 
titled ‘“‘An act to prohibit the coming into and to 
regulate the residence within the United States, its 
territories, and all territory under its jurisdiction, 
and the District of Columbia, of Chinese and per- 
sons of Chinese descent,’’ is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows: 

All laws in force on the twenty-ninth day of 
April, nineteen hundred and two, regulating, sus- 
pending, or prohibiting the coming of Chinese 
persons or persons of Chinese descent into the 
United States, and the residence of such persons 
therein, including sections five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, thirteen, and fourteen of the act 
entitled ‘An act to prohibit the coming of Chinese 
laborers into the United States,’ approved Septem- 
ber thirteenth, eighteen hundred and eighty-eight, 
be, and the same are hereby, reenacted, extended, 
and continued, without modification, limitation, 
or condition, except as hereinafter specifically pro- 
vided; and said laws shall also apply to the island 
territory under the jurisdiction of the United States , 
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and prohibit the immigration of Chinese laborers, 
not citizens of the United States, from such island 
territory to the mainland territory of the United 
States, whether in such island territory at the time 
of cession or not, and from one portion of the island 
territory of the United States to another portion of 
said island territory: Provided, however, That said 
laws shall not apply to the transit of Chinese 
laborers from one island to another island of the 
same group; and any islands within the jurisdic- 
tion of any state or the district of Alaska shall be 
considered a part of the mainland under this 
section. 

SkEc. 2. That the said laws so reenacted, ex- 
tended, and continued shall be so construed as to 
permit the entrance into or residence within the 
United States, and any territory subject to its juris- 
diction, of those persons of Chinese descent who 
are citizens of the United States by reason of birth 
and those who are specifically granted by law such 
privilege, and no others. 

SEc. 3. That the words ‘‘Chinese person’’ or 
‘*person of Chinese descent ’’ as used in said laws 
shall be construed to mean any person descended 
from a Mongolian ancestor which ancestor is now, 
or was at any time subsequent to the year eighteen 
hundred, a subject of the Emperor of China; and 
in any proceeding or examination relating to the 
exclusion or expulsion of one alleged to be such a 
person, instituted or conducted by the government, 
the statement, under oath, of a duly appointed 
immigration or inspection officer that he believes 
such person to be a Chinese person or a person of 
Chinese descent shall constitute sufficient proof 
thereof, unless such person shall establish by af- 
firmative evidence to the satisfaction of the officer 
or tribunal charged with the determination of the 
question that such is not the fact. 

SEc. 4. That wherever the word ‘‘laborers’’ is 
used in the laws relating to the exclusion or ex- 
pulsion of Chinese it shall be construed to include 
all persons of Chinese descent not specifically per- 
mitted by law to enter or remain within the United 
States; and so much of section two of the act ap- 
proved November third, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-three, as provides that ‘“The words laborer 
or laborers wherever used in this act or in the act 
to which this is an amendment shall be construed 
to mean both skilled and unskilled manual labor- 
ers’’ is hereby repealed. 

Src. 5. That the officers of the government shall 
have the same right to decide questions of fact 
upon which rests a claim of citizenship set up by 
any person of Chinese descent as they have to pass 
upon matters of fact relating to the admission or 
exclusion of persons conceded to be aliens. 

SEc. 6. That the provisions of ‘‘an act to regu- 
late the immigration of aliens into the United 
States,’’ approved March third, nineteen hundred 
and three, shall apply to alien Chinese persons per- 
mitted by the Chinese exclusion laws to enter or 
remain in the United States as they do to other 
aliens. 

Src. 7. That the provisions contained in section 
thirteen of an act entitled ‘‘An act to prohibit the 
coming of Chinese laborers to the United States,’’ 
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approved September thirteenth, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-eight, shall be so cons rued and modi- 
fied as to give an appeal in behalf of either the 
United States or the Chinese person within ten 
days from a judgment of the commissioner of the 
United States court to the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein the pro- 
ceeding took place, and to permit a further appeal 
on behalf of the government alone to the circuit 
court of appeals or the supreme court of the 
United States, according to the nature of the ques- 
tions involved; but the action of the district court, 
if adverse to the person of Chinese descent, may be 
reviewed by the supreme court by certiorari if 
application therefor be made within sixty days 
days after the first day upon which said court 
would have received the same; but the time between 
the annual terms of the court shall constitute no 
part of such sixty days. 

Src. 8. That sections two and three of said act, 
approved April twenty-ninth, nineteen hundred 
and two, are hereby amended by striking out the 
words ‘‘ Secretary ofthe Treasury,’’ wherever they 
occur therein and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words ‘‘ Secretary of Commerce and Labor; ’’ and 
all power and authority heretofore conferred by the 
laws relating to the admission and exclusion of 
persons of Chinese descent upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall hereafter be possessed and ex- 
ercised by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

SEc. 9. That the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration, with the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, may, in special cases where he is 
of opinion that such action is just and right and 
not contrary to the public welfare, relieve, under 
conditions to be determined by him, from the 
operation of the laws relating to the exclusion or 
expulsion of persons of Chinese descent, any per- 
son who came into the United States prior to De- 
cember eighth, eighteen hundred and ninety-four, 
or who has rendered the Government meritorious 
services. 


Congressman Gillett, of Massachusetts, has in- 
troduced two bills, H. R. 11,680 and H. R. 13,676, 
the first one providing that when the United States. 
government operates any manufacturing establish- 
ment ina state which regulates by law the time, 
manner, or period of payment of wages to any em- 
ployes, said United States manufacturing establish- 
ment shall conform to the said laws so far as they 
would apply if it were a private corporation in 
said state. The other bill provides for permission 
to the court of claims to receive complaints of 
workmen and adjudicate them who have in the past 
been required to work in excess of eight hours and 
who were not compensated therefor. 

It is currently stated that Congress will adjourn 
about the end of this month, at which time we 
shall make our final report. In the meantime we 
will endeavor to accomplish the best results in the 
interests of labor. Fraternally yours, 

JAMES F. GRIMES, 
CHARLES L. NELSON, 
A. F. of L. Legislative Committee. 
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EIGHT HOUR BILL CONSIDERED. 


ARGUMENT OF PRESIDENT GOMPERS BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COM- 
MITTEE: For fully 20 years the effort has been 
made to secure an extension of the first action 
of Congress in regard to the subject of the eight- 
hour law. It is peculiar that the advocates of this 
bill are met by an opposition from those of the em- 
ployers who have come here and declared that the 
bill is too radical and too far-reaching, having its 
ramifications no one, as they say, can tell where; 
and, on the other hand, are confronted by some 
friends, who say to us that the bill does not go far 
enough and means very little. 

The first bill that was introduced having for its 
purpose the extension of the eight-hour law to 
laborers working for contractors and subcontractors 
was intended to fully and specifically provide for 
those workmen whom we believed, and whom we 
had a right to believe, were included in the law 
of 1892. 

You will have noticed that the various opinions 
and decisions, both of the attorneys-general of 
the United States and of the courts, upon the 
eight-hour law of 1892 have restricted the meaning 
of that law. The purpose of the bill was to show 
effectively what was intended by the law of 1892, 
and with time we have sought to extend it to the 
contractors and subcontractors doing work for the 
government. 

We have asked congress for the past eight years 
to enact a bill of this character. The bill has been 
changed, particularly, by its modifying features. 
No opponent of the bill will attempt to say that 
its features have been extended from the time that 
it was first introduced in the fifty-fifth congress, at 
which time it was op by Judge McCammon 
and Judge Payson, up to the bill that is now be- 
fore this committee. 

Let me say, gentlemen, that some of the state- 
ments made by the opposition have foundation in 
fact, particularly those in which they say that the 
purpose of this bill is to influence the industries of 
the country to come at the earliest possible date 
upon an eight-hour basis. That is one of the 
primary features and pu s that we have in 
view. We know that the enactment of this bill by 
congress will have a tendency to extend the eight- 
hour day. 

It will extend it first to those particular work- 
men employed by contractors and subcontractors 
under the provisions of the law, and it will demon- 
strate to the employers who are operating under 
the eight-hour law the wisdom and the economy 
of that provision. It will encourage the workmen, 
who willsee the material, the moral, and social 
advantages that come from it. 

The opponents to this bill occupy a very peculiar 
position. Take their arguments and statements 
that have been submitted before this committee 
and before the Senate Committee on Education 


and Labor, and you can make a mental rag carpet 
out of them. There are scarcely two of them who 
agree upon the same thesis, except that they are 
united in opposition to this measure. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is because it means trouble. 

Mr. GoMPERS. No; it does not mean that. It is 
simply because you are at sea mentally, and be- 
cause you are at fault economically, and you know 
nothing of the history of industry. 

When I say “ you,’? Ido not mean in the par- 
ticular person, but I am speaking of the aggregated 
opposition. One urges eloquently that the enact- 
ment of this bill would mean industrial ruin, be- 
cause, as he says, it would lessen production, 
increase the cost of production; that wages would 
increase by reason of the reduction in the hours of 
labor to eight. 

On the other hand, a gentleman comes to you 
and hysterically declares that he represents ‘‘ all 
labor,’’ and he probably imagines that he occupies 
the position of the lion who has eaten the lamb, 
and therefore represents the lamb, and in the 
interest of ‘‘all labor’’ cries out in protest 
against the enactment of this bill because, as he 
says, the workmen do not want it; that it in- 
fringes upon their liberty; that it invades their 
rights; that it curtails their earning power; because, 
he says, with a peculiar philosophy, the more they 
work the more they will earn; the longer hours 
they work the more wages they will earn. If that 
position be true, pray how can wages increase by a 
reduction in the hours of labor? Certainly on either 
one or the other horn of the dilemma are our 
opponents impaled. 

I shall endeavor to address myself to that feature 
just a little later, but I want to call your attention 
to one of the petitions that was handed in here by 
one of the boards of trade, that of the manufactur- 
ers of Trenton, among whom, by the way, I find 
quite a number who are large employers of labor and 
who are operating almost universally under the 
eight-hour day, although some operate nine hours. 

You will have noticed, I suppose, that the gen- 
tlemen who have appeared before you in opposition 
to this bill have all of them come from towns rep- 
resenting the ‘‘ largest and most varied industries 
of all the country.”’ 





You will notice in this petition a statement made 
by some of the manufacturers of Trenton, in which 
they say that the enactment of this bill would be a 
‘*dangerous and destructive interference finan- 
cially,’’ not only from the adoption of the bill, but 
even from ‘‘a partially favorable consideration of 
the bill before you.’’ 

In other words, if the members of this commit- 
tee and congress should simply squint at the law it 
would mean financial destruction of the industries. 

They speak of the requirement of a week’s pro- 
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cess in some instances in the preparation of 
material, which must be continuous. I wonder 
whether these gentlemen intended to convey to 
the committee the idea that it was necessary for 
men to be in continuous charge of a machine, or 
work at a machine, or at a given product, fora 
whole week. If they do not mean that, they indi- 
cate then that, after the expiration of the nine or 
ten hours’ work, these men can leave and others 
take charge of it; and I submit that there can be 
no arbitrary time set when it would be dangerous 
to leave a product, and another time arbitrarily set 
when it would be less dangerous to leave it. In 
other words, if, at the end of 10 hours a change 
of men in charge of a process of work occurs and 
the process still goes on, and another takes charge 
without detriment to the machine, or the process, 
or the product, no man can impose upon the 
intelligence of this committee and say that it would 
be detrimental, or injurious, or dangerous to the 
process or to the product if the change occurred at 
the end of an eight-hour workday. 

They charge that this bill is ‘‘ injurious, im- 
practical, non-American, and anarchistic.” I 
should imagine that if such flagrant and flippant 
terms and such epithets are to be applied to 
honored congressmen, to the members of the 
Committee on Labor of three past congresses, and 
to the members of the House of Representatives 
who have upon three different occasions passed 
this bill, with features in it broader than those of 
the present bill, we can afford to rest under the 
imputation when coming from such a thoughtless 
source, 

They speak of the ‘‘eight hour day, which 
means a ten-hour wage;’’ and yet in the second 
sentence after that statement they argue that the 
enactment of that law would make ‘‘the life of 
the man who desires to labor and accumulate as 
uncomfortable as it must in time prove unremunera- 
tive.”’ 

They say that ‘‘We are unalterably opposed to 
the eight-hour bill.’’ 

Gentlemen, I do not know why they should be 
opposed to it, for it can not be, as they allege, and 
as Others have alleged, that it would destroy in- 
dustries and ruin them financially. They say as 
follows: 

‘“‘The cost of manufacture can not be advanced 
without the loss of these foreign markets, which in 
turn might deprive them"* (meaning the workmen), 
“‘of employment.” 

Now mark you this. We were met by our oppo- 
nents years ago when we advocated the eight-hour 
rule, with the statement that ‘‘we are building up, 
and we want to build up our foreign markets. Do 
not hamper us with eight-hour laws.’’ Now, that 
they have built up their foreign markets they say: 
‘We have built up our foreign markets now; we 
have got them built up; do not reduce the hours of 
labor for fear we will lose the foreign markets.”’ 

But the hours of labor of our workmen have been 
reduced within the past 20 years. Many indus- 
tries have gone upon the nine-hour basis, and a 
large number upon the eight-hour basis. Have our 
foreign markets been reduced or hurt ? Wages have 
increased. Have we failed in building up our 
foreign markets? Let us see. 


I have here before me a statistical abstract of the 
United States, 1903, twenty-sixth number, issued 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor, and 
only just made public, in which a table of figures 
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is prepared showing the total exports of the United 
States from 1893 to 1903, inclusive. 
The total exports were: 


a seen $876,108,781 
eee 825,102,248 
Sees 824,860,136 
3a 1,005,837,241 
| SE 1,099, 700,045 
Eee 1,255, 546,266 
| eae 1,275,467,971 
Se arene 1,477,946,113 
eer rae 1,465,375,860 
SN Ti cnnactshsnsewsseukemminnbions 1,360,705,935 
re? 1,484,681 ,995 


Showing, gentlemen, that in 10 years the ex- 
ports from the United States increased nearly 100 
per cent, and this during a period when wages 
were higher and the hours of labor of workmen 
less in the United States than at any time in the 
history of the country. 

As a matter of fact the United States is now the 
largest exporting country on the face of the globe, 
and Great Britain is the second. This fact goes to 
show that only in those countries where the hours 
of labor are least and where wages are highest is it 
possible for employers of labor to successfully com- 
pete in the markets of the world. 

This opposition is either a refusal on the part of 
men who have become accustomed to accepted 
conditions to consent to a change, or it is a lament- 
able want of knowledge and foresight. I do not 
know an employer on the continent of America 
who has for any length of time operated his plant 
under the eight-hour workday who would want to 
go back to either the nine or the ten hour work- 
day. There have been instances not only in our 
own country but even in far-off Russia, where ina 
great plant the eight-hour workday has been tried 
as an experiment, and in every case, when oper- 
ated fairly and given a thorough, good test for a 
period of a year or two, the employer has demon- 
strated beyond question not only its wisdom, but 
its economy and advantage to all. I challenge the 
opposition to show at some time (not before a 
great public gathering, but before a few intelligent 
gentlemen) one instance where the eight-hour 
workday has been in operation in any great indus- 
try for two years where the employers went or 
want to go back to the nine or the ten hour day. 

I see my time rushing along, and I have only 
started what I want to present and what is in my 
mind to say. I shall therefore have to confine my- 
self to a few statements in preference to arguments. 

Mr. SPALDING. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GomPERs. Certainly. 

Mr. SPALDING. We have heard considerable on 
the other side about this act being unconstitu- 
tional. Are you prepared, or have you any one 
who is, to discuss the opposite proposition ? 

Mr. GOMPERS. We assert that it is constitu- 
tional. We believe it is constitutional. We have 
consulted some of the very best lawyers in the 
country, who have declared that it is absolutely 
constitutional and within the limits and powers of 
congress. You will have noticed that we have 
come before you as laymen. We have brought be- 
fore you some men who work at their trades, and 
others who have graduated from the workshop by 
the suffrage of their fellow-workmen, who have 
asked them to be their spokesmen and advocates 
in all matters affecting their interests. We, either 
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fortunately or unfortunately, have not our di- 
plomas on parchment. 

Whatever diplomas we have rest upon the good 
will and the confidence of our fellow-workmen. 
We are not learned in the law, but we know the 
matters of industry. There is not a man who has 
appeared before this honorable committee in sup- 
port of this measure who has not been employed 
at his trade from 15 to more than 25 years, myself 
among them. I have worked at my trade for 26 
of my 54 years of life. We know something 
about industry. We know what work means. We 
know what industrial affairs mean. We know the 
industrial conditions. We know something of 
economy, and we know something of the princi- 
ples of government. We know something of the 
principles of justice; we know something of the 
sufferings of our people, and we know their aspira- 
tions and their hopes. Weseek to voicethem, and 
we leave it to the gentlemen in congress to formu- 
late them into law. 

There has never been a proposition before the 
congress of the United States, and there has never 
been aproposition before any of the legislatures 
of our several states, having for its effect the lift- 
ing of one slight burden from the shoulders of 
labor, that has not been required to run the gaunt- 
let of the lawyers who have always flung the con- 
stitution in our faces. 

I do not believe and I can not be persuaded into 
the belief that a beneficial measure that will afford 
relief to the people of the country can be uncon- 
stitutional. Since the constitution was adopted, 
gentlemen, a number of changes have occurred, 
and we have found that at times it was necessary 
to change the constitution by amendments. I in- 
sist that this bill is constitutional. I believe that it is. 
I have been assured upon high authority that it is. 

Gentlemen, let me say this in connection with 
that feature. Industry has developed, industrial 
conditions have changed, and industry can not go 
backward. You can not turn the wheels of indus- 
try to the point they occupied when the constitu- 
tion was a opted, and if there be any change which 
must occur, it must be to conform to the new in- 
dustrial conditions; for, I repeat, the industrial con- 
ditions can not be turned back-a century and a 
quarter. 

The question of overtime has been discussed, 
and it has been stated that the men will be de- 
prived of overtime should this law be enacted. 
When the first movement was begun, before arriv- 
ing at an agreement with the employers for a 
shorter workday, the question of overtime was not 
thought of. 

Men very seldom learn except by experience. 
Soon after the employer saw the ap of 
increasing the hours of labor by the offer of over- 
time. The men felt that it was necessary for them 
to accept it in order not to incur the displeasure of 
the employers, and they worked overtime. After 
awhile the overtime was the rule, and the length- 
ened workday was an accomplished fact. It then 
became the rule to penalize overtime, and since 
then the provision for overtime has meant really 
its limitation, and in many instances its prohibi- 
tion. It is only to limit it or to prohibit it that the 
provisions for overtime are made in the agreements 
of the unions with employers, and it is not, as our 
opponents would try to convey to you, an indica- 
tion that the unions favor overtime, or that the 
workmen do individually. 
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Mr. GOEBEL. Mr. Gompers, overtime, as I un- 
derstand, is time over a fixed period of time. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GoEBEL. DoI understand you to say that 
labor unions are opposed to the right of any man to 
contract for any longer time? 

Mr. GoMPERS. They are opposed to a longer 
workday, brought about by any method. 

Mr. GOEBEL. Than an eight-hour day? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GOEBEL. But that is not an answer to the 
question. Do I understand that the laborer would 
want an infringement of his right to labor longer, 
if he desired ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Let me say this, as an evidence. 
The craft in which I spent 26 years operated very 
peculiarly; or rather, not so peculiarly after all 
when one considers their unorganized and chaotic 
condition. The men worked any time they pleased. 

Mr. HUGHES. Nobody infringed upon their rights 
in those days? 

Mr. GomMPERS. Nobody infringed upon their right 
to work in- those days. They worked from early 
morning until late at night. Nobody infringed upon 
their right to work. The union said not a word. Very 
little of aunion existed, and that which existed had 
not taken any action as to the hours of labor. The 
result of which was that the men in the trade were 
the worst paid of any craft of which I know. They 
were the most demoralized, the most unreliable 
and shiftless set of men of any trade of which I 
know. 

In 1884 the organization, in convention, con- 
sidered the question of limiting the hours of labor 
to 10 per day. I should say that the proposition 
for any such matter must come, not by delegate 
from an organization, but from the organization 
itself making the proposition—in other words, the 
essential features of the initiative. The proposition 
to limit the hours of labor of the members of our 
organization to 10 per day was considered in the 
convention and adopted, and then a referendum 
vote was taken of the members. 

Two years afterwards we met by the same 
method, and a proposition to establish the eight- 
hour workday on the members of our craft was 
made, discussed, and adopted by the convention, 
and referred to a referendum vote. 

The proposition to reduce the hours of labor 
from ten to eight was adopted by a much large 
majority than the first proposition to limit the 
hours of labor to 10; the reason of it being that 
those who worked without interference of any 
union, or regulation of any kind, had become so 
accustomed to that ‘‘freedom’’ to swelter and 
squalor that they had not intelligence enough to 
vote in their own interests; but two years of a 
limitation of their hours of labor to 10 per day had 
so demonstrated its benefits to them that they 
gladly voted to limit it to eight hours per day ; 
and mark you, gentlemen, this was not an indus- 
try paid by the day, where men receive ‘* 10 hours’ 
pay for eight hours’ work,’’ and all that sort of 
thing, but it was a trade in which piecework is the 
universal rule. So that the men presumably re- 
duced their wages by reducing their hours of 
labor ; that is, they did not get 10 hours’ pay. But 
they did get higher prices per piece very soon after. 

Mr. HUGHES. The cigarmakers, as I understand 
it, Mr. Gompers, are regarded as more nearly 
approaching ideal conditions than any other craft. 
Is not that true ? 
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Mr. GoMPERS. I ought to have added that the 
set of men, whose condition I have attempted to 
convey to you as prevailing before the limitation 
of the hours of labor by the organization, are 
everywhere regarded now as self-respecting, intelli- 
gent men and citizens, whose earning power is 
better to-day than it was during those periods of 
which I speak, when they were uninterfered with 
and when they had liberty to work as many hours 
as they wished. Their organization to-day is most 
economically conducted and most intelligently 
administered. 

It is almost automatic in character, the initiative 
and referendum obtaining in it not only in the 
nomination and election of its officers, but in the 
adoption of a resolution, the change of a law or 
the constitution of the organization. As _ re- 
gards the benefits paid, not merely in contro- 
versies and in strikes, but also for benevolent and 

rotec‘ive purposes, we have expended nigh on 

.000,000 within the past 15 years. 

Mr. GOEBEL. I do not want to interrupt you, but 
I am afraid you did not quite get my question. My 
idea as a legislator is to look at the provisions of 
the bill that we are to recommend. One of the pro- 
visions of this bill will absolutely prohibit a man 
from working longer than eight hours. 

Mr. HUGHES. Except in cases of emergency. 

Mr. GOEBEL. Except, of course, in cases of 
emergency. What I want to know is, whether the 
interests that you represent desire a limitation of 
their right to labor longer than eight hours, if by 
contract it could be made so? 

Mr. GomMPERS. I would say that we want the 
hours of labor reduced, and we want no overtime. 
We want no man to have even the opportunity of 
overtime—we put it strongly—unless there be an 
extraordinary emergency, as already indicated in 
the provisions of the bill and as already stated by 
others before this committee. 

Let me say, too, in further answer to this ques- 
tion, that in any given industry operated under 
modern conditions, a man can not find opportu- 
nity for overtime. Men are employed for eight 
hours, and at the end of eight hours other men 
take their places. If plants operate 16 or 24 hours 
and have two shifts of men, they change at 12 
hours. If the plant operates 10 hours a day, they 
close down at the end of the 10 hours, and noman 
can get a chance to work overtime in any modern 
industrial plant, even if he wants to. 

Mr. GOEBEL. Overtime, as I said before, means 
time over above a limited time. Let me suppose a 
case where a contractor ‘having government work 
to do, would say to his men, ‘‘ Let us agree here 
that you work ten hours instead of eight, or nine 
hours instead of eight.’’ This bill would absolutely 

rohibit that. It would therefore, of course, in- 
ringe upon the inherent right every man has to 
labor as long as he pleases, and to make such a 
contract as he pleases, in any operation or any 
line. What I am trying to get at is, in such an in- 
stance or such a case, do you contend that they 
should not have the right to enter into such a con- 
tract? 

Mr. GOMPERS. Yes, sir. 

I think another point upon which the opposition 
agree is tuat they want to be let alone. It was al- 


most a piteous plea that they made. They want to 
be let alone. Some men who have come away from 
their mother country and who have joined their 
fortunes with the people of our own, and who in 
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their own country were raising their voices for the 
same relief and same redress, were met in their 
own countries by the same cry, ‘‘they wanted to 
be let alone.’’ They come here and enjoy advan- 
tages that are, and have been, most fortunate, and 
now, when the workmen ask for some relief, they, 
too, join in the cry, ‘‘ We want to be let alone. We 
do not ask any special favors from you, but we 
want to be let alone.’’ They do not ask for any 
special favors from you except when they want 
some subsidy or some tariff legislation, or some 
other kind of legislation. Then they do not want 
to be let alone, and they do not let you alone. 

I am not making an argument against either 
one or the other at this time. That is not the ques- 
tion; but they want to be let alone. In what? 
When Great Britain held the colonists in her grip, 
and France made up her mind to try to help the 
struggling men who wanted to build a new nation, 
Great Britain wanted to be let alone. When chattel 
slavery existed in the South, and the voices of men 
were raised appealing to God and man for human 
freedom, the slave master wanted to be let alone. 
Spain in her grinding of Cuba and other colonies 
wanted to be let alone from the interference of the 
great American people. The dog that 1s gnawin 
ata bone wants to be let alone. The avomedil 
wants to be let alone. The modern Moloch who is 
grinding the very bones of the toilers of to-day 
wants to be let alone. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, that they will 
not be let alone. I want to say to the organization 
of the Manufacturers’ Association, who have an 
unreasonable and unreasoning man or a few men 
at the head who have no conception of the rights 
of men or of modern industrial conditions, and to 
the Anti-boycott Association, which has a powerful 
mind controlling it, whether it has a real or an 
imaginary existence, to the detective agencies 
hired to spy, betray, and lie about labor and labor 
men, the efforts to outlaw the organizations of 
labor, the efforts to force men who are as honor- 
able, as honored, and as patriotic citizens of this 
country as any there be, to improper, impractical, 
or un-American action or expressions will not suc- 
ceed. You will not make anarchists of American 
organized workmen. You may make unorganized 
workmen desperate and make them do the things 
that may give you the seeming provocation to in- 
voke the prejudices of men, but we have tasted 
freedom. Men may be kept in servitude and slavery 
from infancy to the grave and never know what 
freedom means; but we have tasted freedom 
through organized and united effort, and you can 
not make slaves of men who have once tasted 
freedom. You can not take away from them the 
freedom that they enjoy through their united 
effort. 

The organizations of labor have reduced the 
hours of labor, to the advantage of the workmen 
and without detriment to the employers, and with 
advantage to the whole community. 

It is a mistake to say that production is curbed 
or reduced when the hours of labor are shortened. 
The whole history of industry demonstrates the 
reverse. Even so competent an authority as Mr. 
Cramp, the head of the Cramp Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, I think, or before the 
House Committee on Labor—I am not sure which, 
but the hearings will show—stated that the 
Russian government wanted a battleship built, 
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and asked for bids, and that the French ship- 
builders offered to build the ship in five years. 
Cramp received the contract and built it in thirty 
months—the words ‘‘thirty months’’ were used 
by Mr. Cramp—ata lesser cost than the French 
shipbuilders offered to build it for. 

I want to say a word or two— 

Mr. GoEBEL. You have heard the charge made 
that this bill is an invasion of personal liberty and 
the right of contract. What do you say about that? 

Mr. GoMPERS. As a matter of fact, freedom of 
contract of the individual workman is impaired 
now. It does not exist, except in theory. The indi- 
vidual workman has not the opportunity to freely 
contract with his employer in modern industry. 
The principle involved is the joint bargain between 
associated workmen and the employer, for labor 
and the hours of labor, rather than to give the 
employer the jug-handle advantage of using his 
accumulated wealth, his position, power, and 
ability to wait, as against the empty stomach of 
the workman and the expectant stomachs of his 
wife and children. 

Mr. GOEBEL. Do you claim it is not an invasion 
of that right, or do you claim the circumstances 
justify it? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I mean to say that that right 
does not exist, practically and actually. I mean to 
say that modern industry has robbed the workmen 
of their industrial individuality. The division, 
subdivision, and specialization of industry to-day 
makes it so that a man only performs one insignifi- 
cant part of the great whole, whether that be a 
great big machine or a battleship, a pair of shoes, 
a coat, a hat, or bread. I am told that in this city 
the bread industry is divided, by reason of the 
use of machines, into eight different branches—in 
the making of a loaf of bread. 

A gentleman forcibly stated some time ago a fact 
which I think may bear repetition. It was that he 
favored an eight-hour workday because it was a 
human advantage as well as a great industrial and 
social advantage ; that if you want to get all the 
work you could out of a man immediately, the best 
thing would be perhaps to work him for 24 hours, 
and in two days you would have him ‘‘all in,’’ 
and all out of him that you could get out of him; 
but if you want to work a man for five or six years, 
work him about 16 hours a day; if you want to 
work him for 10 years, work him about 11 hours 
a day; if you want to work him for about 15 years 
work him 10 hours a day or nine hours a day. But 
when you want the very best that can be gotten out 
of a man, during the whole great increasing life- 
time, work him eight hours, 

I have not the statistics with me now, but I 
might say to you, gentlemen, that in several of our 
craft organizations they have proved that the lives 
of the members of these crafts have been prolonged 
from five to eight years by reason of the fact of a 
reduction in the hours of labor. Men have grown 
in stature by an inch or two by reason of reduction 
in their-hours of labor. : 

We have been told that lawyers work longer 
hours than eight, that they work 12, 14, and 16 
hours a day. Sothey do, at times; but I believe 
that as a rule the entire legal profession enjoys 
rather an extended vacation, and that at other 
periods they have longer hours for recuperation. 
But in any event, it was stated very fairly yester- 
day, I think, before the committee, that if more 
workmen were given the chance they might be- 


come lawyers, too, and if lawyers would reduce 
the hours of their labor there would be more to go 
around, and perhaps some lawyers might very 
profitably become bricklayers and earn $4.50 a 


ay. 

May I say this? I will not occupy more than a 
few minutes longer. When this bill was first intro- 
duced the miners generally worked, when they did 
work, 10, 12, and more hours a day. To-day it is 
almost the universal rule that miners work eight 
hours. 

Some statement has been made in regard to 1n- 
spectors who might pass work that was produced 
in violation of the provisions of this law should it 
be enacted. I want to call attention to the fact that 
in California and at other points the inspectors of 
the seal fisheries have been employed by the gov- 
ernment for a number of years; and every seal, 
male and female, large and smali, is counted and 
accounted for, and in all the period of years under 
the operations of the law there has never been a 
discrepancy of one by even a clerical error. 

Some men are so accustomed to deal in money 
matters, and to measure men and things upon 
money values, that they can not comprehend that 
some men are honest, and that some men havea 
higher regard for duty than mere money. 

I realize that the time is up, and I only want to 
say one word more in conclusion, gentlemen. That 
is as to the imputation that the men who have ap- 
peared here in favor of this bill do not represent 
the sentiment, the wishes, the hopes, and the wants 
of labor. If we do not, pray who does? Where do 
these men get their authority to speak for work- 
men? 

The members of congress receive their authority 
from the untrammeled expression of the voters of 
their respective districts or states. If there be any 
who do not participate in the election, it is not 
their fault. It does not vitiate their credentials to 
help their districts or states. 

I know, beyond cavil, that wherever workmen 
have come together at any gathering of any sort 
where they were to discuss their own conditions— 
the conditions of industry—and the hope that they 
had for anything in the future, they have always 
been in favor of a reduction of their daily hours of 
toil. The old National Labor Union had its founda- 
tion upon the eight-hour proposition. The Knights 
of Labor stood for the eight-hour workday. 

Every local union of any trade in any part of the 
country always declared in favor of a shorter work- 
day. Every national or international union in 
America has stood for the shorter workday; every 
central body of organized workmen, every state 
branch of organized workmen has stood for the 
shorter workday. The A. F. of L. has from the 
time of its inception in 1881 stood for the eight- 
hour workday. 

Soon after its formation it came before congress 
and succeeded in having a senate committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the conditions of industry, 
and I invite your attention to the testimony taken 
by the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
of which the Hon. Henry W. Blair was chairman, 
for proof of what I say. There has never been a 
gathering of workmen anywhere in America that 
has not declared for the eight-hour day. 

Gentlemen of the committee, we ask you to re- 
port this bill favorably, and to not only do that, 
but to press it to enactment before this session 
of congress shall adjourn. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT GOMPERS AT A RECEPTION TENDERED TO 
HIM BY WASHINGTON CENTRAL LABOR UNION ON HIS 
RETURN FROM PORTO RICO. 


I count it a great honor, as well as a pleasure, 
upon my home coming to Washington to meet you 
this evening and recount to you a few of my ex- 
periences in Porto Rico. 

May I say—and I say it to you with no vanity; 
yes, in humility—that it is my positive convic- 
tion that no man ever stepped on Porto Rican soil 
who had so fully the respect and the confidence and 
the absolute faith placed in him as it was my good 
or bad fortune to have placed in me. I shall not 
attempt to regale you with a description of the re- 
ceptions that were given me upon my arrival, either 
at San Juan, on February 17, or those tendered to 
me along the great roads which one must travel 
in order to reach the inland towns and cities, by 
coach or horseback rather than by railroad, in 
Porto Rico. 

I did not go of my own volition or of my own 
initiation. The conventions of the A. F. of L. were 
appealed to for three consecutive years to send the 
president of the A. F. of L. to make an investiga- 
tion into the many complaints made against what 
was claimed to be unjust treatment and the awful 
conditions, economic and social and material, 
which obtained on the island. I am free to say to 
you that the first year, when the resolution was 
passed by the convention, I attached little import- 
ance to it. When a similar one was passed at the 
second convention I intended to go, but a bereave- 
ment in my family made the trip impossible. The 
convention again ed a resolution last Novem- 
ber, and I concluded that unless something unfore- 
seen occurred I should go there. Perhaps the dis- 
appointment of tie Porto Rican workmen at my 
non-appearance either of the two previous years 
may have led toa greater degree of expectancy. 
We are told that some ladies make ita point to 
enter a theater after the performance has begun in 
order to attract attention. I want to assure you, 
though, that such was not my purpose in defer- 
ring my visit to Porto Rico. 

The Porto Ricans are wonderful in many things. 
They are the most hospitable people that it has 
ever been my good fortune to meet. They are gen- 
erous toa fault. It is nothing for a Porto Rican to 
miss a meal, poor as it may be, in order to give it 
to another. It is nothing unusual for a Porto Rican 
to give up part of his home to another. It is quite 
usual if the breadwinner of a family dies that the 
wife and her one or two or three or more babes be 
taken into the home of another. It is a common 
occurrence, if both parents die and little children 
are left, that some poor family, the husband earn- 
ing 30 or 40 cents a day, takes the one or two chil- 
dren in, adopting them and supporting them. I 
may say to you that on several occasions I had an 
opportunity personally to observe their hospitality, 


particularly at Salinas. It was a question there as 
to whether we should ride until 4 o’clock in the 
morning to reach Ponce or to remain over night at 
Salinas, and a family having what was considered 
a comparatively comfortably situated shack were 
willing to go out of their house and surrender it to 
me, they taking their chance of waking up a 
neighbor and finding shelter with them. I, how- 
ever, went on to Ponce. 

I say their generosity amounts to almost a fault. 
They are kind and sympathetic, impulsive, en- 
thusiastic, indignant, protestant, indulgent, in- 
different, active, and indolent in turn. They are 
tractable, easily persuaded, easily influenced, and 
—hungry. They are on an island about eighty 
miles long and forty wide, kissed by the mighty 
Atlantic and the beautiful Carribean, beautiful isle 
of the sea—an undulating country, with the sun 
shining as bright and radiant as any other place 
on earch. The climate is salubrious and invigorat- 
ing, with a temperature varying scarcely ten de 
grees in a month, day or night. Always pleasant 
and cool in the shade by day and anywhere 


it is possible for air to reach by night. Always 
warm, and very warm, in the sun. But they say 
that only horses and fools goin the sun. I pride 


myself on not being a horse, and I did not goin 
the sun. A soil that is rich, yielding up its fruits 
as if by magic; two and three, and in some cases 
four, crops ina year. And yet hunger! The people 
are hungry ! 

Under the old Spanish regime Porto Ricans were 
not permitted to cultivate grapes. The cultivation 
of grapes came into competition with Spanish 
wines, and nothing was permitted in the Spanish 
possessions to come into competition with Spanish 
wares. They were not permitted to cultivate cot- 
ton. I did not ascertain the reason for that, but 
simply know the fact, and I have no desire to 
supply a reason justified only by my own inference 
rather than by a settled fact, for it is my purpose 
to convey to you only what I personally know of 
the conditions in Porto Rico. 

I saw men working in the sugar refineries in 
Porto Rico 15 and 16 hoursa day for 40 cents a day. 
Isaw men working on the sugar plantations cutting 
cane, working and hauling 15 hours a day, for 40 
to 45 cents wages, Several of the sugar refineries 
have a system of truck or company stores, or, as 
we labor men have designated them, ‘“pluck- 
me-stores,’’ where the employers pay this 40 or 45 
cents a day with little checks for 15 or 16 hours’ work, 
which checks of course are redeemable only at the 
company’s store. The people have no money other 
than these tokens. The company store sells an 


_inferior quality of the ‘‘necessaries’’ of life—and I 


will try to tell you a little later what are the neces- 
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saries of life as they understand it—at greatly in- 
creased price over that which the same articles 
could be purchased for elsewhere, if the people 
only had the money and the right or the oppor- 
tunity to make the purchase. 

As a consequence, these people, even if they had 
the desire to leave the employment of these com- 
panies, could mot do so. Travel to another part of 
the island—to do what? Find work at something 
else? Impossible, even if they desired to take the 
chance to find work. How are they going to pay 
the fare for a coach or upon the railroad with this 
kind of money? They are as much bound to the 
soil as were the serfs in the old-time guilds when 
the lords and barons held their sway. 

I have seen women and girls selecting coffee from 
12 to 14 hours a day in the coffee houses for 15 and 
20 cents a day. I have seen laborers receive only 
from 30 to 40 cents a day for 11 or 12 or more hours 
of labor. Riding along the road from time to time 
I directed the driver to stop to make an inquiry 
from the laborers. I often got the answer that they 
did not know what wages they were going to re- 
ceive until they were paid. Skilled bricklayers re- 
ceive $1.25 a day; carpenters, 75 cents to $1 a day. 
Tailors, who are supposed to be among the very 
best tradesmen on the island, get about $25 a 
month. One who made two duck suits for me had 
just given up working for customers to take a situ- 
ation as a tailor at $25 a month. 

Cigarmakers receive from $3.50 to $4.50 per 
thousand for what is termed by them their staple 
cigar, the Breva, a cigar about four and three- 
quarters inches in length and proportionate all 
through, straight in form, hand made. They are 
capable of making about two hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty of them a day. There are some 
cigars made there the quality of which I would not 
recommend, but the workmanship is good. 

I have seen more idle men, more unemployed 
men, not idle by choice, but because they can find 
no work to do, in my travels in Porto Rico than I 
have ever seen among like numbers of people in all 
my life—nothing to do. Not only on the sugar 
plantations; not only in the coffee fields and mills; 
not only in the orange groves; not only among the 
cocoanut trees; not only in the fruit orchards and 
fields, but in every line of industry. I never saw 
less building construction nor less repairs going on. 
I never saw more ragged men and children in all 
my days. I never saw so many poorly fed men, 
women, and children. I never saw more children 
clothed only with the atmosphere and sunshine 
anywhere on earth, and I have seen something of 
this mother earth. 

In that land, so wonderfully situated, with such 
a balmy climate, so full of rare sunshine and bril- 
liancy, I never saw so many hovels and shacks, 
where the only ray of light penetrates through 
small doors, the rest completely obscured in dark- 
ness. In the room obscured in darkness live the 
father and mother and the children. There they 
eat and sleep and perform the functions of life. I 
have seen ten or twelve people living in just one 
small room; not only one, but thousands and 
thousands of instances. Out of town in the suburbs 
and along the roads most of the houses are built 
on stilts, and when I say a house I want you to 
bear in mind that I refer to shacks, the exterior 
dimensions about twelve by ten feet, with a height 
of perhaps eight feet at the highest point, and 
thatched roofs. They are warmed by the elements. 


In the rainy season in Porto Rico we have heard 
how it rains. My visit was not made during the 
rainy season. But notwithstanding that, there was 
not a day while I was there that it did not rain in 
torrents for an hour, and still I say that was out- 
side of the rainy season. 

Along the road I saw an immense number of 
families beside the stilts under the houses. For the 
first few instances of that character I could not 
understand what it meant. I asked Mr. Iglesias, 
our organizer, who traveled with me around 
through the country, what that was for. I said to 
him : ‘‘Are not these people there to protect them- 
selves from the rain?’’ It was such a common 
occurrence to him that the sight had escaped his 
attention entirely. He answered: ‘* Yes; to protect 
themselves temporarily from the drenching rain 
they get under the houses.”’ 

I was busy and inquiring about so much that I 
did not ask what they doin the rainy season. But im- 
agine men and women and children living in these 
little shacks and trying to protect themselves from 
the rain by getting under the houses. These houses 
are so dilapidated that everything in the room 
becomes absolutely saturated with the rain, and as 
soon as the rain is over they must go back to those 
rooms and eat and sleep and perform all the ordi- 
nary duties of life therein. 

I saw more misery and hunger stamped upon the 
faces of the men and women and children in Porto 
Rico than I have ever seen in all my life, and I 
hope I may be spared from seeing the like again. 

I inquired in the places I visited as to the rela- 
tive wages paid under the old Spanish regime and 
those ~— now. My inquiry was general in meet- 
ings of men and women as largely attended as is 
this meeting to-night, and I have the testimony 
given by numerous persons of different occupations. 
At the conclusion of such meetings I asked whether 
there was any one present who could throw any 
light upon the subject other than that which was 
communicated to me; if there was any person who 
could and would oblige me, who could make any 
other statement more in accord with the truth. 
The wages now paid in Porto Rico are on an aver- 
age 50 per cent, and in some instances much less, 
than wages under the Spanish regime. 

Under the old regime the value of the dollar 
was about thirty per cent less than the American 
dollar. I say that wages have been reduced 50 per 
cent in many instances. The cost of living in 
some things has been reduced. In the matter of 
rent there has been a reduction in most instances of 
about twenty per cent; in some instances 10 per 
cent; in others again there has been no change 
at all. The price of meat, which is a luxury there 
and eaten only rarely, is higher to-day than it was 
under the Spanish domination, notwithstanding 
the enhanced money value of the dollar. Rice is 
higher to-day than ever before. Rice is the staple 
food of a large number of the people of the island. 
It is also a luxury to quite a number of them. 
They live upon fruit and bananas. When I say 
bananas, separating it from fruit, I mean to say 
that they have a species of banana that they man- 
age to cook in some fashion, and that forms rather 
a starchy substance but not very nutritious. 

A baker usually comes along the road once a 
week and they manage to get 15 cents worth of 
bread (15 cents meaning about three pounds of 
bread), which is quite a luxury. Butter is furnished 
at a festival, and some of it is, I think, appreciated 
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much like art, at a distance.. I practiced abstinence 
during my visit to Porto Rico. 

I have been asked several times whether condi- 
tions are better or worse in the island now than 
they were under the Spanish rule, and I want to 
say this: that having seen the poverty and misery, 
and the absence of the possibilities of delicacy in 
the rélations in the family, the impossibility of 
modesty under such circumstances, and havin 
seen the myriads of men that are ahungered, an 
women and children too, dying there of starvation, 
knowing that there is a constant monthly death 
rate of 450 to 1,000 people from anaemia, in other 
words paucity of blood—in other words hunger! 
starvation!, I say to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
it matters little to me under which rule conditions 
were better or worse. I know that the conditions 
obtaining in Porto Rico to-day reflect no credit 
upon our country. 

I want to call attention to asomething which we 
are partly blamable for and partially not. We know 
that Porto Rico depends very largely upon her 
coffee production. When the islands belonged to 
Spain she had Spain and Cuba and the Philip- 
pine Islands as preferred market, her advantage- 
ous market for coffee. Spain had a tariff upon 
foreign coffee, and inasmuch as Porto Rico was 
Spanish she had free ports for her coffee in Spain, 
in Cuba, and in the Philippine Islands. Since our 
war with Spain Cuba has become an independent 
nation, and has a protective tariff on all foreign 
coffee, and, so far as Porto Rico is concerned, it is 
a foreign country, part of the United States. Spain 
has a protective tariff, and she has not changed 
her tariff. but she has a tariff against all foreign 
coffee. So far as Spain is concerned, Porto Rico ‘is 
now a foreign country. Porto Rico is shut out from 
the markets of Cuba and Spain, with this addi- 
tional disadvantage, in so far as Spain is concerned, 
that the Spaniards—I take it, like most human be- 
ings—are not over kindly disposed towards those 
who have broken away from them. 

And on the other hand, we in the United States 
have done nothing to help Porto Rico with her 
coffee. Iam not here as an advertising agent for 
Porto Rican coffee, but I say to you as one who 
thinks he has as good a taste and discrimination 
for coffee as he has against butter, that I recom- 
mend to you Porto Rican coffee. Weare not —- 
thropists, and we expect to get value for our. 
money. We are a hard-headed sort of people, I 
suppose, and we are bound to do what we can to 
get the largest return for our expenditures; but I 
want to say that apart from any consideration of 
doing for those who are thrown upon us for some 
consideration, we get full value for our expendi- 
ture when we invest it in buying Porto Rican 
coffee. We will be helping them and we will get a 
better quality of coffee at a very much lower rate 
if we try that coffee. 

One of the great troubles in Porto Rico is that 
she is a producer of luxuries rather than necessi- 
ties. She produces sugar bountifully; fruit, includ- 
ing oranges and bananas and cocoanuts and 

ineapples that are beautiful, and coffee in its 

ragrance, and all that sort of thing; but she does 
not produce many potatoes, nor corn, nor wheat, 
nor iron. At the municipal library of Mayaguez the 
librarian gave me a cube of coal that had been ex- 
tracted from a mine there. I have it. I am not an 
expert mineralogist, but I imagine that I would 
want some kind of an affidavit with it before I 


would absolutely believe that it was really coal. 

I am told that there may be some there that will 
be of value, but it is far from any means of trans- 
portation. A gentleman I met on board the ship 
coming home told me that he had sunk a mine in 
some part of the island, the location of which I 
did not learn, where he expected to get out some 
a. He did not seem to be very enthusiastic, 
and I am not so sure but what he may have had 
something in mind for an advertisement in one of 
the newspapers the following week, and I advise 
you if you should read of the floating of bonds or 
stock for anew copper company in Porto Rico that 
it would be better if you would buy a pair of socks 
for the baby than spend your money for such stock. 

We have, in my judgment, scarcely treated the 
Porto Ricans fairly. They were people who, of 
their own volition, came into the United States in 
good faith. But how about their treatment since 
they have become a of our nation ? Under the 
old regime they were entitled to and exercised the 
right of being represented in the Spanish cortes, 
the Spanish law-making power, by duly-accredited 
representatives, the same as any other part of 
Spain or Spanish possessions. I am not sure as to 
the number of representatives to which they were 
entitled, but they were represented in the law- 
making body. We have annexed them, and only 
within the past month or two have we accorded 
them even the —- of having a delegate to sit 
in our House of Representatives, and without the 
right of a voice, not even in protest against any- 
thing which may be ventured or suggested against 
his people. He has not even the right to resent an 
insinuation that may be made. I do not pretend to 
say that any member of our congress will attempt 
to humiliate or insult these people, but they have 
not their rights, the opportunity to protect them- 
selves, either directly or through a representative, 
by voice or vote. I submit that if the Porto Rican 
people were good enough to be represented under 
the old Spanish rule, if it was safe enough for 
Spain to accord Porto Rico her full representation 
in her national law-making body, under the stars 
and stripes in free America we ought to accord 
Porto Rico the same right and —-. 

It is an outrage, to my way of thinking, when we 
continue to treat Porto Rico as a stepchild in the 
family of Uncle Sam. I believe that the time has 
come when not only should Porto Rico be entitled 
to full fellowship in the family of the American 
tepublic, but that she should have a full share of 
home rule. 

Under the Spanish rule much local home rule 
obtained in the island. There is little of that now, 
and I may say to you that I was astonished to find 
so large a number of men, business men and men 
of acknowledged intelligence and high social 
standing, who had always been active in the affairs 
of the island, who declared that they would take 
no share of the honor, that they would assume no 
part of the responsibilities under the conditions as 
they obtain to-day. 

May I make a personal reference? I make it for 
a reason which will be entirely obvious. It is that 
within a day or two I have seen a cablegram 
published in the American newspapers, dated at 
San Juan, saying that my mission to Porto Rico 
was a failure, the dispatch based upon the alleged 
fact that I failed to unite the Federacion 
Libre and the Federacion Regional. I ought to 
say to you that I was fairly well persuaded before 
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I started from here that the Federacion Regional 
was nota bona fide labor organization as we un- 
derstand it. When I arrived on the island I made 
up my mind to ascertain this fact beyond question, 
and it seemed to me that there was one way of do- 
ing it, and I availed myself of it. The president of 
this so-called labor organization sent me a message 
of greeting and welcome, wished me every kind of 
success, and said at the conclusion of his message 
that if he could do anything to make my mission 
a success he would be glad to do so. I cared less 
for his address of welcome than I did for his offer 
of assistance, and I asked him to meet a committee 
of the Federacion Libre, our affiliated state organiza- 
ion, and myself. Fcr three and a half hours on 
the Sunday evening after my arrival (and I am 
sorry to confess that I worked on that evening 
for three and a half hours) we went over the 
matter of trying to unite. The constant repeti- 
tion of opposition to Mr. Iglesias, and the demand 
to remove him was what they urged. They said 
that if I would do that then we could unite. I 
told these men that I should consider that as a 
separate question entirely. Mr. Iglesias was not 
just at that moment on trial; that I would investi- 
gate any charge that they had to make against him 
separately; what I then proposed was that they 
should, in the interest of the people of Porto Rico, 
set aside everything, and combine their efforts for 
material improvement. If they had good grounds 
upon which Mr. Iglasias should be removed I 
would remove him so quickly that it would make 
their heads swim. They repeated the demand for 
his removal. Finally, after about three and a 
half hours’ discussion (I will dignify it by call- 
ing it that), I dictated to one of their own men 
a declaration in favor of unity among the working 
people of Porto Rico and the desirability of an 
amalgamation of the two organizations and their 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 
I put the matter toa vote and four of the members of 
the committee of the Federacion Libre, our affiliated 
organization, voted for the proposition, and two 
of the committee of the other side, representing the 
committee of the Federacion Regional, voted also 
in favor of the declaration, leaving two of their 
side voting against it. The other two men who 
voted for affiliation were men who worked and who 
desired unity. The two who voted against it were 
both on the pay roll of the government. 

The following day we met again. The two men 
who worked were required to report at their 
respective places of duty. The two politicians, 
one a crafty one and the other a poor follower, rep- 
resented the Federacion Regional, and the other 
side reduced its representation, at my request, so 
that there would be two on each side, and the two 
who voted the night before against the declaration 
for amalgamation and affiliation agreed upon the 
method by which the amalgamation might be ac- 
complished, and that was that there should be a 
special convention held by representatives of the 
bona fide labor organizations of Porto Rico; and 
those labor organizations that were not attached 
to international unions, where such existed, were 
required to belong to such international unions, 
and where such international unions did not exist 
to become directly affiliated to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Theagreement was made, and we were to meet 
on the 11th of the following month (March) to 
complete the arrangements and issue the call. It 


dawned upon the Federacion Regional people later 
that this meant a ‘‘show down;”’’ that to be entitled 
to representation in a convention there would have 
to be organizations with a bona fide existence, and 
inasmuch as the whole so-called Federacion Re- 
gional had its existence in San Juan, supported by 
politicians for political aggrandizement of a few 
persons and supported, further, by the appropria- 
tions of the politicians of San Juan, out of the public 
funds of the city of San Juan belonging to the 

ple of San Juan, they could not stand the test. The 
Federacion Regional has no bona fide labor organi- 
zations. They knew it; they were facing exposure 
of their pretences. 

When we came together, instead of being pre- 
pared to frame the call for the convention they 
repeated the charges against Mr. Iglesias and de- 
manded his removal as the condition precedent to 
their considering anything of amalgamation or 
consolidation. I invited these gentlemen to come 
to me and show the evidence they had or the 
charges they desired to present. And I found what? 
That during the strike a year or so ago a Mr. 
Sanchez, one of our men, an honest and intelligent 
fellow, a faithful union man, sent out letters of ap- 
peal broadcast to men for assistance. One of the 
letters was addressed to a member of the house of 
delegates who belonged to another political party. 
Strangely enough, the letter found its way intothe 
hands of Mr. Timothee, one of the members of the 
committee of the Federacion Regional, who hap- 
pened to be a member also of the house of dele- 
gates. An investigation was ordered by that body 
as to how that letter was mysteriously lost or stolen. 
But the letter did not reflect upon Mr Sanchez; it 
was not Mr. Iglesias who wrote it. I grant that 
Iglesias has made some mistakes, and who among 
us has not? But Santiago Iglesias was the man 
who planted the seed of trade unionism in Porto 
Rico, and has stood by the flag ever since and re- 
fused to allow the flag to be insulted or hauled 
down, although it meant his imprisonment. I was 
not going to tear down that flag and humiliate that 
man by granting the malicious and malevolent re- 
quest of a gang of politicians and political heelers. 
I so declared, and I am proud of my action and 
will stand whatever consequences that action may 
entail. 

We have a constantly growing number of men 
and women who can and will, under all circum- 
stances, stand by their convictions; but there are 
still too few of them to permit of the sacrifice of 
one of them by one who has the power to protect 
and prevent it. 

Has my mission failed? I want to say to you 
that I am told that the whole morale of the situa- 
tion in Porto Rico is changed. Business men have 
come to me with their messages and their petitions 
to help them in our own government here and be- 
fore the official and law-making body of the insular 
government. The mayors of cities and towns have 
come to me with their welcomes, prayers, and peti- 
tions. The working people have become encour- 
aged, and where they were sad and downcast and 
forlorn and despairing, they are now hopeful. 
When one has he to supplant despair with any 
degree of hope I do not think that such an effort 
is entirely fruitless. 

I had a long correspondence with Governor 
Hunt before my going to Porto Rico. I had the 
pleasure of meeting him twice at the White House 
and once in the office of the A. F. of L., and w 
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discussed at short and long range the question of 
the American eight-hour law. I insisted that it 
should apply to the insular and municipal em- 
— in Porto Rico. It was not so applied, but I 

now this: that within a few days after it was an- 
nounced that I was going to Porto Rico an eight- 
hour bill was introduced in the house of delegates, 
and that I had the pleasure of listening to some of 
the debate there upon the eight-hour bill. I want 
to read a letter to you: 

MARCH 14, 1904, EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
San Juan, Porto Rico. 

My DEAR MR. GOMPERS: 

I am very glad to send you the pen with which I 
signed the eight-hour law of the island of Porto 
Rico. It is my sincere wish that the law may con- 
tribute toward the welfare and improvement of all 
that bears upon the happiness and progress of the 
people. 

Wishing you a pleasant trip, I remain sincerely 
yours, 

WILLIAM H. Hunt, Governor. 

I will not pretend to claim that my going to 
Porto Rico secured the eight-hour law for Porto 
Rico, but there does seem to be a coincidence 
between the two events. 

In Porto Rico I have met numerous people in all 
walks of life. They all said (whether as a pleasan- 
try or in flattery or in sincerity I am not in position 
to say) that my visit to Porto Rico and my efforts 
have given the labor movement a better standing; 
that the business men and public men now under- 
stand that the Porto Rican workmen are in full 
fellowship with the organized workmen of the 
United States. They never believed that the claim 
that the Porto Rican organized workmen made 
was based upon fact when it was stated that 
the president of the A. F. of L. would come to 
Porto Rico. They thought it was simply a boast 
made for a purpose, and that the great A. F. of 
L. simply passed a resolution platonically and it 
was not intended to be carried out, but simply 
used as a pleasantry to encourage the workmen of 
Porto Rico. But when I really did go there it 
simply added to the interest. 

At present the situation in Porto Rico is that 
the business men are in financial straits, and those 
workmen who are employed are half hungry and 
the unemployed are slowly dying of anemia— 
that is, starvation. I never saw so many beggars. 
You can not walk in the streets or you can not 
ride along the country, you can not stop at a 
station, you can not buy a newspaper, you can not 
buy anything, anywhere, unless you are met by 
some poor man or woman or child, often the three 
of them together, holding out their hands and 
asking for a cent. It is avery sad state of affairs. 

I have had some great meetings and demonstra- 
tions in the United States, in Canada, in Europe, 
in Cuba; I have never seen a people so expectant 
and so hopeful for something to come from the 
advent of an individual as the Porto Ricans. I was 
made sad by what seemed to me an over-expectancy 
on their part of what I might be able to do. They 
seemed to believe that I wield great power and 
great influence. I only wish thatI did. I only wish 
that I could. And as I live and love my fellows I 
would. 

They are a people worth preserving; their great 
characteristics, to which I have incidentally re- 
ferred earlierin my address, are ennobling. They 
must be taught a little of the American Anglo- 


Saxon characteristics of persistency and applica- 
tion and punctuality; but acquiring with their 
splendid characteristics the one of persistency of 
purpose, they can be and ought to be and will be, 
with our sympathy and co-operation, an island of 
one of the greatest peoples of the world. 

I saw, while in Porto Rico, reports that have 
reached this country that a great political gather- 
ing had declared for statehood or absolute inde- 
pendence, and that the spirit of revolt against 
American authority was rampant. By mere acci- 
dent I happened torun on that convention and 
was present. Of course you understand that in 
winter they do not meet in halls such as this, 
where we have all the windows closed. Their con- 
vention, I think, was on the 22d or 23d of Febru- 
ary, and was held in an open pavilion, and as there 
was some mail that I expected to be at the hotel 
near there I rode out on the car. When I came out 
there I examined the grounds and walked around. 
I heard some one speaking, and there in the open 
air at this pavilion, they were holding this conven- 
tion. I did not know what they were, or who they 
were, and was not told until I stood there a few 
minutes. Then I heard the name of the political 
party that was mentioned, and having just a little 
smattering of Spanish, and a friend with me who 
could interpret, I soon learned what was going on 
and what was declared. What they asked for was 
either statehood or a territorial form of govern- 
ment, or some form of government in which they 
could have a voice and home rule. 

I am not going togive my adhesion to any po- 
litical party, either in this country or any other, 
because I believe in trade unionism being superior 
to all and any of the political parties, but I can 
not deny myself the right of saying, God speed to 
the men who want to have a voice in the govern- 
ment of their own affairs! I find that sentiment 
for self-government is supreme in the island, and 
they want it; but they differ as to the methods of 
getting it from the law-making body of the United 
States. 

There they are, nearly 1,600 miles from Washing- 
ton by water and rail, and they are to themselves 
important, as we are to ourselves. They are so far 
from the seat of our government and the law-mak- 
ing power that very little attention is paid to them. 
But I hope as the result of this reception which or- 
ganized labor of Washington did me the honor to 
tender me, there may come a better understandin 
of Porto Rican conditions, a greater degree o 
sympathy for their sufferings, and a larger activity 
coming with a larger knowledge and a broader 
sympathy for the material and social and political 
importance of the Porto Rican people. I feel that 
their love for the United States, which was the 
mainspring of their favoring us, for their welcoming 
our soldiers, for their hearty greetings to our con- 
quering army, ought to be recognized. 

hey may not resent neglect because they are 
numerically and physically weak, and they have 
not been taught the arts of war. Reared on an 
island with less than a million of people, with no 
means of defense, weaklings as compared to the 
nations of the world, untrained in the art of war, 
unable to defend themselves against aggression, 
her people have not learned to defend themselves. 
Physically, geographically, topographically, they 
are not in a position to defend themselves. But 
they may lose their love for the United States. They 
may pine away and die. If they do, if their love 
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for us and our country and the principles upon 
which our country is based is lost, it may be to 
their physical detriment and to their death, but it 
will always be to our everlasting shame, and God 
grant that that may never come. 


EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS ON PORTO RICO DE- 
LIVERED AT MASONIC TEMPLE, 
WASHINGTON, APRIL 13. 


I want to take cognizance of the fact that within 
the past 10 days a gentleman has come from Porto 
Rico and has made statements to which I should 
like to call your attention, and perhaps make some 
observations that should be interesting both to you 
and to my critics. I refer to the Hon. William 
Willoughby, the treasurer of Porto Rico. Mr. Wil- 
loughby, under a Washington date line of April 5, 
gave the following newspaper interview: 

‘*William F. Willoughby, treasurer of Porto 
Rico, is here to make arrangements to secure the 
floating of a loan of from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
The insular legislature authorized a commission to 
visit the United States to make the preliminary 
arrangements for the loan, which is to be used in 
promoting public improvements. What is desired 
is that the Porto Rico bonds shall be designated as 
acceptable security for public deposits. Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s attention was directed to statements 
made by President Gompers, of the Federation of 
Labor, regarding his observations while on a recent 
visit to Porto Rico. He said: 

I should say generally that practically every statement of 
Mr. Gompers, that there is so much more poverty now, or 
worse conditions than existed under the Spanish rule, or 
that such conditions are worse than they are in the other 
islands of the West Indies, 1s entirely erroneous. 

There is no reason why anv of the people of the islands 
should suffer from starvation. nor do I believe any do. Every 
cent of taxes paid into the treasury of the island not used for 
the actual machinery of government is returned to the 
people in the way of employment on public works Mr. 
Gompers’ statements as to the wages paid on the island are 
correct, but he does not make any statement as to the 
difference in conditions between the Porto Rican and the 
American laborer, either in desires or in the expense of 
living as compared between the two countries. The wages 
paid the Porto Ricans are entirely adequate. 

Now, when a gentleman of the standing of Mr. 
Willoughby, the treasurer of Porto Rico, makes a 
statement, it carries with it a great deal of weight. 
For it is assumed that a man appointed by our 
federal government to act as treasurer of the 
island of Porto Rico must be a man not only of 
learning and of character and ability, but one 
whose integrity should be unquestioned and whose 
statements should carry upon them the stamp of 
truth. 

But why should Treasurer Willoughby rush 
madly to the statement that every dollar received 
as taxes, with the exception of that used for the 
actual machinery of the government, is used in 
public works? Who accused Treasurer Willoughby 
of any malfeasance in office? Who accused the 
officers of the insular government of misappropria- 
tion of funds? Certainly I did not. Shakespeare 
makes one of his characters in the play of Hamlet 
say, ‘‘ The lady doth protest too much, methinks.” 

When a person who is not accused of any offense 
arises and, unasked, shouts declarations as to his 
honesty, it usually causes thinking men to think 
more. I have heard, but have not had it verified, 
and hence I have no desire to repeat as an authori- 
tative statement coming from me, the declaration 


that all the finances received in Porto Rico are not 
used for public works, and not only is the excep- 
tion made as Mr. Treasurer Willoughby makes it, 
but I have heard, and this I do know, that no man 
on the island is regarded with such mistrust, and 
that no man is so utterly disliked because he is so 
unsympathetic, as Mr. Treasurer Willoughby. 

He objects to my statement that the conditions 
are actually worse than they were under Spanish 
rule. I have said and I declare that they are not 
creditable toour country It matters little whether 
the conditions are better or worse in any of the 
other West Indian islands. I know that they are 
bad in Porto Rico. 

He says that the poverty is more apparent than 
real. I am free to say that the language employed 
is beyond my comprehension. How poverty can 
be apparent and not real surpasses my understand- 
ing. 

erhere is no cold,’’ says Mr. Treasurer Wil- 
loughby; ‘‘a bare shelter from the rain meets all 
the requirements.” It is true that there is no cold 
in the sense that we understand it; but when peo- 
ple’s blood is made thin by a combination of a 
warm climate and continued under-feeding then 
the nights become quite cool. ‘‘ But,’’ says my 
critic, ‘‘they want bare shelter from the rain.’’ I 
submit, they do not get that. 

Says Mr. Willoughby, speaking of the people 
living in shacks and huts, ‘certain itis they 
are more healthful than many of the crowded 
tenements of the United States.”’ 

They are more healthful than many of the 
crowded tenements of the United States! I want 
to know, if we were to ask for more improved con- 
ditions of the tenement houses in our great cities, 
would Mr. Willoughby say that they are more 
healthful than the shacks of Porto Rico? 

The crowded tenements in our great cities are 
hell holes in our modern civilization; and to hold 
them up as a comparison by which to judge the 
conditions of the the people of Porto Rico is, in my 
judgment, positively heinous. It is utterly inde- 
fensible. 

Mr. Willoughby says that my statements as to 
wages paid on the island are correct. I have told 
you, too, of the prices of articles of subsistence that 
the people use. How can Mr. Willoughby have 
heart enough to say that in spite of the admission 
of the accuracy of my statement regarding wages— 
and I venture my honor upon the statement as to 
the cost of living—how can Mr. Willoughby say 
that the wages of Porto Ricans are entirely ade- 
quate? 

As an indication of Mr. Willoughby’s attitude 
toward the Porto Rican people and his sympathy for 
the Porto Rican workmen, let me give you this 
little incident which may be of interest. 

For more than three years I have been in corre- 
spondence with Governor Hunt, of Porto Rico, and 
have had the pleasure of meeting him at the White 
House on two different occasions, where I was in 
conference with President McKinley and subse- 
quently with President Roosevelt. Then, again, 
when Governor Hunt came to the United States, 
last fall I think it was, he called at the office of the 
A. F. of L. and had an extended interview with 
the members of our Executive Council in regard 
to several matters on the island. We also discussed 
the eight-hour law, which, as I say, had been a 
subject of discussion and correspondence between 
the governor and myself for a period of several 
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years, my contention being that the eight-hour law 
of the United States applied to its insular posses- 
sions. 

However, during all this period nothing was 
done in regard to the matter until the meeting of 
the Porto Rican house of delegates about ten weeks 
ago The day after it was announced, so I am in- 
formed, by cablegram that your humble servant 
would leave the United States on a certain day to 
goto Porto Rico, there happened to be an eight- 
hour bill introduced in the house of delegates for 
Porto Rican workmen. There may be no connec- 
tion between the two events, but it is rather a pe- 
culiar coincidence. 

On the day following my arrival at San Juan I 
went up to the house of delegates, and also to the 
Executive Council of the island. The Executive 
Council, it must be said, is composed of the execu- 
tive officers of the different branches of the insu- 
lar government, appointed by the President of the 
United States. 

This Executive Council forms the co-ordinate 
branch of the legislative body. The House of 
Delegates and the Executive Council form the in- 
sular government. Mr. Willoughby is treasurer of 
the island, and as such a member of the Executive 
Council. When I came to the Exective Council 
room and heard the discussion upon the subject, 
both in English and in Spanish, I examined the 
bill under consideration and found it provided for 
the officers of the government permitting the ex- 
tension of work beyond the eight hours of the day 
in case of an emergency. 1 asked one of our friends 
to speak to Treasurer Willoughby, because I de- 
sired to have an opportunity of conversation with 
him. Mr. Willoughby came forward outside of the 
rail and I called his attention to the experience 
we had in the United States with unsympathetic 
administrative officers who very easily found an 
“emergency’’ to have the men work longer than 
eight hours a day, and I suggested that he insert 
the word ‘‘extraordinary”’ before ‘‘emergency,’’ so 
that an unsympathetic officer would have to show 
some good reason before he permitted a violation 
of the eight-hour law if the bill were passed. Mr. 
Willoughby answered by saying, ‘‘I regret, Mr. 
Gompers, that you should ask anything like that 
of me, because I could not offer the amendment, 
for I am opposed to the bill.”’ 

The bill that finally became a law, signed by 
the governor, with the pen that the governor 
used presented by him to me as a souvenir of the 
event—that bill, passed by the house of delegates 
and by the Executive Council, did not find a 
friend or a sympathizer in Mr. Treasurer Wil- 
loughby. Surely, if a public officer does not recog- 
nize that eight hours is a sufficiently long term for 
people to work in a continuously warm climate, 
such as exists in Porto Rico, his expression that 
the wages paid to Porto Rican workmen are en- 
tirely adequate carries with it the question as to 
whether his observations are accurate, and whether 
his remarks in criticism of my position are founded 
upon facts and truth. 


UNIONS UNIONIZE THE MEN THEY FIND INZAN 
INDUSTRY. 


By ETHELBERT STEWART. 


[Ata “smoker ” in Chicago, a few dayssince, Mr. kthelbert 
Stewart was called on for a three-minute rejoinder to what 
had amounted to arunning fire of criticism of the make-up 
and conduct of trade unions, by a body of employers and 
their attorneys, especially the latter. The general trend of 
discussion can easily seen by the natur¢ of Mr. Stewart’s 
remarks, which are here reproduced.] 


The ‘‘rabble’”’ will learn{how to use or abuse 
power by seeing it used or abused. 

The teamsters in the Chicago teamsters’ union 
are the same teamsters who have been in the busi- 
ness here for years, abused, mistreated, under- 
paid, over-worked, treated like dogs by their em- 
ployers, the police, the street car companies, and 
the public. They were not a “thigh-handed lot of 
brigands,’’ else why did the respectable gentlemen 
employ them? 

he unions unionize the men they find in the in- 
dustry or the occupation. 

Mitchell unionizes the men he finds in the mines; 
the coal operators, not Mitchell, dictate the mem- 
bership of the miners’ union and fix its character 
by the character of the men they hire. The waiters 
in Chicago were represented as ‘‘the very settlin’s 
of hell’? when they became unionized; they were 
the same waiters the restaurants and hotels had 
been employing for years. Jere Sullivan never 
selected one of them. But you say they are all 
right till they get the power that unionism gives 
them. The ignorant imitate; they use power as 
they see it used; abuse it as they see it abused. 

If you who are wise, learned, and respectable 
want to see power used wisely by the rabble, set 
one, just one, but for God’s sake, se¢ one example. 
Besides, since it is you, the employers, who dictate 
the membership of trade unions by your selection 
of employes, had you not better give a thought to 
that when you employ? The unions have no con- 
nection with steamship companies, no entangling 
alliances with Ellis Island or New York padrones; 
no trade union leaders since time began ever sent 
word to a saloon-keeping employment agency to 
“ship us four hundred members to join our local 
to-day.’’ But employers get this shipment in- 
stalled in an industry,and when it becomes essential 
to organize that industry all those fellows you had 
shipped in in cattle cars must in the very nature of 
things be taken into the union, because you have 
got them in the industry. The union has no choice 
in this matter; it simply must. 

Now, if your employes, your industry, is to be 
unionized, and the character of that union mem- 
bership is ultimately dictated by you as employers, 
ought you not havea little thought for the future 
in this matter of employment. 

You are buildivg this Frankenstein yourselves, 
gentlemen. You are constructing it bone and blood 
and flesh tissue. The union simply gives it life, and 
that the American workingman must do to pre- 
vent it from killing him. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


=FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC <== 





In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 1,200 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 
the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The 
information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage workers. 


They participate in the struggles of 


the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 


each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, 
this department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Blast Furnace Workers. 


W. J. Clark.—Trade dull during winter but is im- 
proving. We expect a revival of organization dur- 
ing the spring months. Have formed unions 
recently at Mine La Motte, Mo; Ashland, Wis.; 
Ashland, Ky.; Hancock, Mich., and reorganized a 
union in Shawnee, Ohio. We think this will prove 
our banner year, and with the assistance of A. F. 
of L. organizers we expect to do good work. 


Cloth Hat and Capmakers. 


Maurice Mikol.—Trade steadily improving but 
was dull during winter. After a 10 weeks’ strike 
we won out against the ‘‘open’’ shop in New York 
and Jersey City. The strike involved 200 men. 
There were a number of injunctions issued by em- 


ployers during the strike. They were dropped at 
the settlement. Our members paid no attention to 
them. 


Elevator Constructors. 


Henry Snow.—With few exceptions, condition 
of trade is good throughout our craft. After a 
short strike in St. Louis our members won seven 
per cent increase in wages. Our membership is in- 
creasing. 


Freight Handlers. 


M. J. Dounelly.—Have formed locals in New 
York and vicinity. Trade was rather dull during 
the winter months, but now every member is em- 
ployed. We had one death during the month. Our 
membership is steadily increasing. 


(419) 
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Glass Workers. 


Wm. Figolah.—Trade is now improving but was 
dull during winter. We have several strikes on 
hand at Anderson, Ind.; Columbus, Ohio, and Los 
Angeles, Cal. We expended $50 in death benefit 
during the month, 


Glove Workers. 


A. H. Cosselman.—Formed local in Milwaukee 
during month. We have lockouts in Gloversville 
and Johnstown against the ‘‘ open’’ shop. Trade is 
at a standstill in that section and goods are being 
imported. In connection with this lockout two of 
our affiliated locals were on strike, dating from 
October 7, 1903, and continuing until December 14, 
1903. This strike was a partial victory, two of the 
largest shops paying the advance asked for and 
signing contract for union label. 


Gold Beaters. 


W. Norris Batturs.—Our trade has been kept fairly 
busy, all union shops receiving their share of work. 
We would appreciate a more general support of our 
label. The organizers are — very good work in 
this line. We are prosecuting firms which attempt 
to counterfeit our label. 


Lathers. 


A. F. Liebig.—Have formed new locals in Ala- 
bama, Pennsylvania, Iowa, and Massachusetts. We 
will increase our force of organizers in order to re- 
organize and tone up our locals in general. Condi- 
tions are improving in our trade. During the month 
we expended $600 in death benefits. We expect a 
busy summer. 


Longshoremen. 


Henry C. Barter.—We have now 582 local 
unions. Since the first of the year we have organ- 
ized 27 locals. During the year of 1903 we organized 
126 locals Our thirteenth annual convention will 
be held in Milwaukee July 11, 1904. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Christopher E. Casey.—All locals report progress. 
Trade conditions very bright and prospects good 
for the summer. During the month we had one 
death and the expenditure of $100 in funeral benefit. 


Saw Smiths. 


C. G. Wertz.—All union shops are running full 
time. Our trade in good shape. For some time we 
have had a small lockout in Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
= our members employed except the few noted 
above. 


Seamen. 


Wm. H. Frazier.—Trade brightening up. On 
the Atlantic coast we have a lockout against cut 
in wages and discrimination against union. An in- 
junction has been issued against our members in 
Boston, but the only effect has been to strengthen 
the workers. The injunctions are being contested. 


Shingle Weavers. 


A. H. Clark.—Trade is not so brisk just at pres- 
ent, owing to the over production in the early 
spring. The capacity of the mills has been greater 
than the market demands. We find the best way 
to maintain satisfactory conditions is to demand 
the eight-hour day and insist on minimum wage. 
Our members in Fairhaven, Wash., are out against 
a 10 per cent reduction in wages. 


Slate Quarrymen. 


Robert J. Griffith.—Business brightening up and 
the indications are that our trade will enjoy another 
prosperous yoar All our members are now steadily 
employed. We have a small strike on hand at Pen 
Argyl, Pa. While conditions are improving, yet 
much educational work needs to be done before 
the trade union movement will be understood in 
its broadest sense. 


Table Knife Grinders. 


John A. Prokop.—We have plenty of work in 
our trade. All shops working full time. The manu- 
facturers’ association is a hard proposition, but we 
will give them astrong fight. They are using what 
is practically a black list, in which they send to 
all other manufacturers a card containing the 
pedigree of all union men, thus making it impos- 
sible for any of us to go to work in another shop 
Even though we have no difficulty at present, this 

lan of limiting the opportunities for employment 
is a most dangerous one. 


Tailors. 

John B. Lennon.—Condition of our trade has 
been very fair during the winter. Formed new 
localsin Bisbee, Ariz.; Union City, Tenn.; Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Revelstoke, B. C., and Shreveport, 
La. We have strikes in Cleveland, Ohio; Kansas 
City, Mo., and Dever, Colo., and expect to win out. 
Expenditure during month for death benefit, 
$1,140. 


Tile Layers. 


Jas. P. Reynolds.—Trade now picking up. We 
have had several lockouts during the winter. With 
the beginning of the year we established death 
benefits and since that time have expended $600 in 
that direction. Formed new local in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Watch Case Engravers. 


Fred Huber.—Fair indications for continuance 
of good trade. Nearly all our members are steadily 
employed. Our Chicago local is out on strike 
against reduction in wages, and indications are 
very favorable to an early settlement. 


Window Glass Snappers. 


L. L. Jacklin.—We have had no reductions in 
wages in our trade, although other branches of the 
glass industry have suffered in this respect. We 
chartered new local in West Virginia. We havea 
special benefit for the sick and disabled of $5 a 
week. This is raised by special assessment. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston.—George B. Squires: 

Organized crafts are in good shape throughout 
the state, unorganized indifferent. Work is fairly 
plentiful and steady. Wages, hours, and general 
working conditions good. Few strikes have oc- 
curred. Condition of organized labor is superior in 
comparison to the unorganized. The organized 
workers are forming a united labor league to com- 
bat the anti-boycott law. Good work is expected. 
Splendid work is done for the union labels. 


Birmingham.—H. N. Randall : 

Organized workers secure higher wages than the 
unorganized, but of late there has been some 
opposition to union men. Parryism seems to be the 
dominant spirit among the business men. Formed 
two new locals during the month. Will have two 
other trades in line shortly. The agitation against 
the anti-boycott law is used by employers to dis- 
courage union men. 


Mobile.—T. B. Foster : 

Organized stationary engineers during the 
month. Plasterers and other engineers will form 
unions shortly. Organized labor in much better 
shape than the unorganized. All local unionsare 
gowingr and report progress. Work is fairly 
plentiful. We demand the union labels. The cigar- 
makers’ union was the first to be sued as an alleged 
violator of the anti-boycott law. 


Selma.—J. H. Bean : 

Organized labor in the lead. There are more 
union men in Selma to-day than ever before. Work 
is fairly plentiful and steady. We have the nine- 
hour day and will try for the eight hours shortly. 
We work for the union labels. Weare threatened 
with prosecutions under the anti boycott law. 


ARKANSAS. 


Paragould.—J. N. Markhart : 

Industrial conditions improving. Work is steady 
for organized trades. Carpenters organized recently. 
Everything possible is done for the union labels. . 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles.—James A. Gray: 

Many non-union men have been attracted to 
this city and vicinity through the false advertise- 
ments by the enemies of organized labor. This 
naturally has given tendency to cut wages, but the 
union men have not accepted any cut. Indications 
are that there will be increase in wages it! some 
lines through organized effort. The unions are de- 
vising means to resist the combined efforts of the 
Citizens’ Alliance. Two injunction suits are pend- 
ing in San Jose. Bartenders and glass blowers of 
Los Angeles and barbers and pile drivers of San 
Pedro have organized. The agitation for the union 
labels is increasing among union men. We are de- 
voting considerable time to the strengthening of 
unions already in existence. 


San Francisco.—F. C. Wheeler: 

Plumbers, laundry workers, and cement workers 
of Eureka have organized. Textile workers organ- 
izing. Citizens’ Alliance extending its organiza- 


tions in this section. An employment agent and a 
manufacturer were arrested here on charge of mis- 
representing conditions of employment. State fed- 
eration pushing the work for the union labels. 


COLORADO, 


Denver.—S. B. Lawrence: 

Trunkmakers and freight handlers are about to 
organize. Condition of organized labor fairly 
good yy ey poor. A Tadies" label league is 
about to be formed. Active work is done by trades 
assembly for the union labels. Employment fluctu- 
ates from month to month. 


Trinidad.—Dan L,. Saylor: 

Organized labor in good shape. The coal strike 
is still on at this writing, but the men are standing 
firm. Although an injunction has been served on 
them, all prospects are favorable for the men. 
All trades secure the eight-hour day on the ist of 
May. Unorganized workers are in poorshape. This 
city is pretty thoroughly organized, and the non- 
union men are fewin number. Everything possible 
is done for the union labels. Building laborers or- 
ganized during the month. There are plenty of 
men to do all the work offered. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

We have good conditions for organized trades 
Work is fairly steady at this time. Butchers, clerks, 
and waiters have organized and are improving. 
Good work is done for the union labels. 


New London.—Robert Tarring: 

General condition of employment good. The 
building trades suffered during the winter on ac- 
count of the severe weather. Organized workers 
have secured fair conditions, good wages, ani 
steady work, but the unorganized are in poor shape, 
have long hours and low wages. 


Norwich.—H. Frazier : 

Industrial conditions improving. We have no 
strikes or trouble to report. Have several trades 
about ready to organize. We demand the union 
labels. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—W. 1. Giradeau : 

Industrial conditions are better than ever before 
in this locality. Plumbers and steam fitters secured 
the eight-hour day. Work has been steady. Bakers 
were organized by Organizer Schirra. Longshore- 
men are about to organize. All union men 
patronize the union labels. 


Tampa.—C. A. Wimsett : 

Work is fairly steady at this time. The trouble 
between the building trades council and the 
builders’ exchange has been settled satisfactorily. 
The men gained the eight-hour day, except in 
mills and shops where nine hours constitute a 
day’s work. All trouble in the future to be settled 
by arbitration committee. This strike was brought 
on by the builders’ exchange hiring non-union 
carpenters, Cigarmakers’ unions are making great 
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gains in membership. Bartenders have organized 
recently. 


GEORGIA, 


Rome.—P. W. Marshall : 

Molders, mounters, printers, and street-car men 
are organized and enjoy good working conditions. 
Work is steady in all lines. Iron molders and stove 
mounters are particularly busy. There can hardly 
be any comparison between the organized and un- 
organized classes of workers, as the former are so 
far in advance of the latter. We hope to pass an 
engineers’ license law. Good work is done for the 
union labels. Steam engineers, painters, decorators, 
and carpenters are organizing. 


Savannah.—W. S. Harris: 

Organized workers get 50 per cent higher wages 
than the non-union men. Most unions in pretty 
good shape. Good work is done for the union 
labels. Central labor union was formed during the 
month. Broommakers have reorganized. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora.—W. E. Cleveland: 

Conditions fair for organized crafts. Conditions 
for the unorganized are daily growing from bad to 
worse. Non-union men are very discontented, but 
we hope to get them in line shortly. Freight 
handlers of this city and several other trades at 
Napesville are about to form unions. Union men 
work the eight and nine hour day while the non- 
union men work 10 hours for less pay. Work is 
steady in union shops. Horseshoers and cement 
workers organized recently. The trades assembly 
is pushing the work for the union labels. 


Chicago.—Emmet Flood: 

An industrial struggle of large proportion has 
been going on between a local can company and 
the organized can workers. About one thousand 
five hundred wage-workers have been forced out of 
work because they refused to accept a cut in their 
wages which were at that time only a fair living 
rate. On June 10, 1903 the company made agree- 
ment with the can workers’ union granting certain 
working conditions and wages, but on January 1, 
1904, the company notified them that this agree- 
ment was void. The can workers have now been 
on strike for some weeks, and the union is still as 
strong as ever. Members of the firm have visited 
the merchants of the town requesting them to re- 
fuse credit to the men now on strike and have also 
asked them to take up this fight against organized 
labor; both of these requests the merchants have 
refused. The company claim that they cut the 
wages because of too much competition in the can 
industry. We believe that it is simply another 
effort to disrupt one of our organizations. The re- 
cent increase of wages gained by the wagon work- 
ers and the shorter workday which they gained, 
as well as other concessions secured by different 
organized trades, show that organized labor is in 
position to better its condition, though compelled 
to meet the organized employers of the country. 


Danville.—G. A. Hessler: 

Several new trades are organizing. We are slowly 
but surely getting the unorganized in line. Organ- 
ized labor much ahead of the unorganized as re- 


gards conditions and wages. Work has been 
plentiful. We push all union labels. 


Decatur.—A. B. Loebenberg: 

Industrial conditions very good. Organization is 
improving conditions in this vicinity Indications 
are that the building trades will have a busy sea- 
son. Work is steady. Wages are fair. We have had 
= strikes. Have a new union under way at Van- 

alia. 


Elgin.—Anthony U. G. Sits: 

Nearly all branches of labor are organized, and 
consequently the chances for the unorganized are 
very poor. Work has been steady in nearly all 
trades. Hospital attendants and nurses gained 30 
per cent increase in wages without strike. Cement 
workers, bookbinders, and freight handlers will 
organize very shortly. 

East St. Louis.—James Leonard, E. G. Matlock, 
and George Bauer: 

Condition of organized crafts very satisfactory; 
Unorganized are very uncertain of employment and 
their wages are low. Work brisk in building trades; 
these trades expect increased wages during the 
spring. Prospects for the coming season very good. 
Cereal mill employes, laundry workers, and federal 
union will organize shortly. Woman’s label league 
has been formed and the membership is rapidly in- 
creasing. 


Freeport.—W. W. Young: 

Bartenders and engineers are organizing. Indus- 
trial conditions fair for organized crafts. We are 
forming a woman’s label league. 


Glen Carbon.—H. G. Groeteka: 

Work is steady in all trades with exception of 
brickmakers. Have federal labor union under way. 
Organized workers have better conditions than the 
unorganized. All unions pushing the work forthe 
union labels. 


Havana.—t,. A. Nichols: 

Conditions good for organized labor. Work is 
fairly plentiful. Unskilled laborers on city work 
are union men and have secured the nine-hour day 
at $1.50 without strike. Women’s label league will 
be formed very shortly. All union labeis are patron- 
ized by union men. 


Lincoln.—Wm. Weber: 

This city is about as well organized as any city in 
the state. We are now working to organize the 
laundry workers and stationary engineers. Work is 
plentiful. Federal labor union secured increase of 
20 cents per day, making the wage of unskilled 
laborers $1.95 for the nine-hour day. With the ex- 
ception of policemen all city employes have the 
eight hour day. Trades council working hard to 
push the union label to the front. 


Marseilles.—Byron W. Hale: 

Most trades are in line and the conditions for the 
organized are good. Unorganized are in poor shape. 
Bricklayers and stone masons secured increase to 
50 cents per hour without strike. Several other 
trades are working under new wage scales. Outlook 
for plenty of work is very good. 


Mascoutah.—Jerry Spegal : 


All union men aresteadily employed. Wages are: 


50 per cent higher than they were three years ago. 
Union men are preferred by employers. Teamsters, 
painters, and paperhangers are organizing. Am 
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trying to organize mill workers. Union men 
patronize the union labels. 


Rockford.—John W. Aspegrew : 

All unions growing and in flourishing condition 
Work is steady and plentiful. Woman’s label. 
league was organized during the month. All union 
labels are pushed. 


Rock Island.—H. L. Darby : 

All trades have steady employment. Conditions 
fair for organized crafts. Union men have 25;per 
cent higher wages than the non-union men.; All 
members are urged to demand the union labels. 


Sparta.—S. W. Skelly : 

We have very little unorganized labor in this 
locality. Industrial conditions fair. Work is fairly 
steady. Musicians are organizing. All union labels 
are patronized. 


INDIANA. 


Clinton.—Ed. Wallace: 

Nearly all trades have steady employment. Will 
organize bartenders. Teamsters are reorganizing. 
ae is asteadily increasing demand for the union 
labels. 


Evansville.—Emil Levy and Louis Fitzwilliam: 

Industrial conditions good in this vicinity. Work 
is now quite steady. Tie carriers resisted an enor- 
mous reduction in wages and compromised with a 
slight reduction. This can almost be called a vic- 
tory for the union. Leather workers are out for in- 
crease in wages. Splendid work is done for the 
union labels. 


Logansport.—O. P. Smith: 

All unions are in good standing. We have here 
30 unions affiliated with the central body. Woman’s 
label league has a good membership and is doing 
splendid work. Employment has been fairly plen- 
tiful throughout the winter and is still improving. 
Organized workers receive from 25 to 40 per cent 
higher wages than the unorganized. Organized hat 
trimmers of Wabash and drug clerks of this city 
during the month, Freight handlers, laundry 
workers, and porters will organize shortly. An in- 
junction was served on the plumbers and has been 
appealed to Supreme Court. The industrial fair 
held here recently was a great success and will 
boom the sale of union-labeled goods. 


Mt. Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

Nearly all union men at work, although there are 
many trades still unemployed. Condition of or- 
ganized trades is better than condition of the unor- 
ganized. All union men patronize the union labels. 


Shelbyville.—Louis L. Dralle: . 

Organized labor in fair shape. Work is steady 
and plentiful. Have two new unions under way. 
All unions are watching the movements of the 
Parry organizations. 


Terre Haute.—O. P. Smith: 

Condition of organized labor was never better 
than at present. Unorganized are beginning to 
realize the benefits of organization and are coming 
in line. Work has been fairly good during the 
winter and there are indications of a rush in some 
lines this spring. Several building trades expect 
some trouble in adjusting the wage scale. Wages 
for the organized workers are 50 per cent higher 
than for the unorganized. Wood workers and 


blacksmiths have organized. Laundry workers, 
hack and cab drivers, and teamsters expect to 
form unions shortly. We demand all union labels. 


Vincennes.—Thos. Jordan: 

Prospects of employment brightening up. Dur- 
ing the winter work was slack, but work is im- 
proving and there is some indication of a shortage 
of men during the summer season. Hours have 


.been decreased and the nine-hour day is almost 


universal. Musicians and flour and cereal mill em- 
loyes have organized. Retail clerks are about to 
orm union. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Coalgate.—Thos. Leach: 

Every branch of organized labor in good shape. 
Work is steady. Without strike have increased 
wages from 10 to 20 per cent and gained the eight- 
hour day. Union men are preferred by employers. 
City counsel recently granted the nine-hour day 
on street force. Organized retail clerks at Chigley 
during the month. Clerks, central labor union, 
firemen, and engineers will organize at Ada. We 
patronize the union labels. 


Krebs.—W. M. Bell: 

As the result of organization the conditions here 
have improved greatly within the past year. Organ- 
ized labor in best of condition, but the unorganized 
are not in demand. Carpenters gained the eight- 
hour day without trouble. Tiemakers have organ- 
ized. Musicians, teamsters, and laundry workers 
will form unions shortly. Considerable agitation is 
on hand for the union labels. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids.—C. W. Kool : 

There are not many unorganized workers in this 
locality. Condition of organized labor good. Em- 
ployment plentiful and steady. Clerks have secured 
increased wages and decreased hours in some 
instances. Street laborers gained the eight-hour 
day. Teamsters have had their scale signed. A 
manufacturers’ association has been formed but as 
yet we have not experienced any trouble. We have 
an active label committee working for the union 
labels. 


Des Moines.—A. E. Holder and A. L. Urick: 

Our old established unions are holding their own 
and growing stronger. The citizens’ or business 
men’s associations are very antagonistic to organ- 
ized labor, and as an antidote the unions are ac- 
tively discussing co-operative undertakings which 
will put some so-called business men entirely out of 
business. Machinists, boilermakers, and black- 
smiths have won a great victory over the most no- 
torious monopolist in this city, gaining an increase 
of 10 per cent in wages. This employer precipitated 
a strike as meansof getting rid of some old em- 

loyes, but the venture proved more expensive to 
bis business than it did to the unions, and resulted 
in the ultimate victory of the unions after a five 
months’ fight. Through the influence of the state 
federation a measure unfavorable to organized 
labor was defeated recently. We hope to pass a 
favorable child labor law before the session closes. 
The house members from agricultural commu- 
nities were as a rule against us. The vote showed 
21 farmer resentatives against the bill while 
seven ineeell it. The bill had the support of the 
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Women’s Federation, Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Kings Daughters, and, of course, of 
the state federation of labor. A bill providing for 
two factory inspectors was also defeated in the 
house, but stands some show of being recon- 
sidered and may yet pass. A bill providing for 
the garnishment of 25 per cent of the earnings of 
heads of families was defeated in the house of 
representatives after a hard fight. Many members 
had been pledged to the measure by the Retail 
Grocers’ Association of the state. Their national 
officers came to their assistance and appeared be- 
fore committee. The final vote stood 39 for to 49 
against. A bill similar to the Alabama law provid- 
ing penalties and prohibiting boycotting was in- 
troduced early in the session, but has never got 
beyond the judiciary committee of the senate. 
Work is plentiful and the outlook is very 
promising for the summerseason. Organized crafts 
in-fine shape. An industrial alliance of employers 
has been formed and made itself manifest in the 
opposition to the barbers’ strike. Their efforts, 
however, have proved futile in this case as every 
barber is at work. Cigarmakers are actively adver- 
tising the union labels. Other trades are also 
urging the use of the union labels. Several new 
trades are about to form unions, 


Muscatine.—Lee W. Lang: 

Organized crafts holding their own, but the un- 
organized are in a pitiable state, particularly the 
button workers, who are working under the piece- 
work plan They must cut 14 dozen for a gross. 
Sash and door factories are running the eight-hour 
day. Trades assembly has taken up the union labels 
and is vigorously pushing them to the front. 


KANSAS. 


Fort Scott.—F. E. Scott: 

Organized labor in fair shape. The unorganized, 
seeing the benefits of organization, are coming in 
line. Work is plentiful. Nearly all unions have new 
contracts increasing wages and decreasing hours. 
Hod carriers, building laborers, and brick workers 
have organized. Will try toorganize firemen in the 
near future All union men demand the union 
labels. 


Lawrence.—S. P. Byrd: 

Outlook good for plenty of work this summer. 
We do not anticipate any trouble in adjusting wage 
scale for the summer. Unskilled union men have 
the eight-hour day at $1.75 and $2 per day while the 
unorganized work 10 and 11 hours at $1.25 to $1.50 

r day. We are continually agitating the union 

abels. Will organize a new union during the 
month. 


Pittsburg.—Anthony Jenkins: 

Work in the building line brisk. Industrial con- 
ditions good. As a result of strike carpenters ob- 
tained increased wages. There is very little unor- 
ganized labor in this vicinity. Splendid work is 
done for the union labels. Will organize a new local 
shortly. Expect to reorganize another union. 


KENTUCKY. 


Ashland.—George Walton: 
Industrial conditions good for organized crafts. 
Nearly all the unorganized crafts have suffered 


some reduction in wages during the winter. All 
union men are employed. Railroad telegraphers 
have secured a 10 per cent increase in wages and 
reduced their hours from 10 to eight hours per 
day. Blast furnace workers and smelters have or- 
ganized. Porters and electrical workers will organ- 
ize shortly. 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton Rouge.—Joseph L. Williams: 

All unions working in harmony. The unorgan- 
ized are getting in line. Nine hours per day is the 
standard for the organized workers, while the un- 
organized yet work 10 and 12 hours per day. Con- 
ditions are gradually improving through the 
efforts of the unions. Several trades are ready to 
organize. We constantly call for the union labels. 


New Iberia.—E. H. Lacroix: 

——— organization the conditions here have 
improved greatly. Nearly all trades are organized 
and work the nine-hour day. Bricklayers recently 
secured the eight hours without strike. Shingle 
men and sawmill men have increased prices and 
will try to reduce hours. Wood workers have or- 
ganized. Clerks are about to form union. We are 
constantly urging the demand of the union labels. 


Shreveport.—W. E. White: 

Nearly all union men employed. Work has been 
quite steady throughout the winter. Conditions for 
union men are very good, but we have some trades 
yet to get in line. We have secured our demands 
and the wages here are above the average. Sta- 
tionary firemen and teamsters will form unions 
shortly. All union men patronize the union labels. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore.—Chas. A. Cullen: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Unorganized are 
in bad shape. Work is fairly plentiful. We have 
the eight-hour day in most trades now. With the 
exception of one strike which was won by union, 
we have had no strikes of any importance during 
the year. First-class work is done for the union 
labels. Have two new unions ready to organize. 


Cumberland.—Oswald Weber: 

Conditions improving for organized crafts. Con- 
dition of the unorganized is 25 per cent lower than 
the organized. Work is fairly plentiful. Plasterers, 
stationary firemen, and retail clerks have organ- 
ized. Tailors, lathers, teamsters, and several other 
trades are expecting to organize. We haveastrong 
label committee working for the union labels. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Greenfield.—Wm. P. Ryan: 

All organized trades enjoying good working con- 
ditions. In all casesthe non-union workmen work 
longer hours at lower wages than the union men. 
Work has been steady during the winter in most 
trades. Machinists, metal mechanics, and metal 
polishers have made substantial gains during the 
month. Carpenters are working to increase their 
membership. Will reorganize plumbers. Label com- 
mittee actively working for the union labels. 


Haverhill.—Geo. A. Keene: 

Agreements have been renewed by teamsters 
without strike. Boot and shoe workers have gone 
out on strike because a company refused to arbi- 
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trate price list as provided in agreement. Grocery 
and vision clerks are trying for Wednesday 
half holiday. Master painters have formed associ- 
ation to oppose the painters’ union here. Musicians 
in Lawrence have formed union with a member- 
ship of 75. Will try to get the musicians of New- 
buryport together. 


Holyoke.—E. F. Dowd: 

The success attained by organized labor in the 
past months will no doubt have the effect 9f creat- 
ing a renewed interest in organization. Some trades 
are asking increased wages in their new agree- 
ments. Carpenters and plumbers will likely secure 
advanced wages without trouble. Organized trades 
in good shape. Retail clerks and laundry workers 
will reorganize. All union labels are boomed. 
Union labor is receiving considerable attention 
now, as this is the time when wage scales are re- 
newed. 


Lynn.—Stuart Reid: 

Organized workers are well paid and enjoy the 
eight and nine hour workday. Unorganized work- 
ers take what the bosses give them and work from 
10 hours per day up. The shoe trades are employed 
about nine months in the year. Employment in all 
other lines steady. Union shoe shops secured in- 
creased wages through arbitration. Soapmakers 
organized. Bootblacks, laundry workers, and sta- 
blemen will form unions in the near future. 
Woman’s label league actively working to advance 
the union labels. Every bakery in the city is con- 
trolled by the union. Non-union bread can not be 
bought for love nor money; 99 per cent of the gro- 
cery stores and 90 per cent of the dry goods and 
men’s furnishing stores display the card of the re- 
tail clerks’ union; 98 per cent of the restaurants are 
card establishments. All horses shod in the city 
wear stamp shoes. The bartenders’ union is solid. 
The teamsters control many branches of the busi- 
ness. All of the building trades unions are pros- 
perous, and other unions are gaining strength 
daily. Union goods are in evidence everywhere. 
All who desire can clothe themselves from the feet 
up with union product. The national biscuit com- 
pany has lost half of its business, and the people 
are now eating union crackers in large quantities. 
Union tobacco is also coming to the front. The 
trust made an attempt to drive it from the city, but 
the effort only increased the demand. All indica- 
tions point to a prosperous year for the unions and 
industries. 


Pittsfield.—James Henchey: 

Have 32 local trade organizations here, 26 of 
which fully control their craft. Work is steady in 
all lines. Wages and hours have improved without 
strike. Soapmakers are expecting to organize. We 
demand the union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 


Charlotte.—H. Proctor : 

Considering the number of trades organized the 
conditions are very good in this locality. Employ- 
ment is plentiful. All organized trades employed. 
We are actively working to get the remaining 
trades in line. The union labels are patronized. 
Teamsters have reorganized. Painters, carpenters, 
and teamsters are expecting to form unions shortly. 


Lansing.—Fred. S. Canrike : 
All union men steadily employed. Organized 


crafts secure for themselves higher wages and 
shorter working hours than the unorganized. 
Unions are all steadily gaining in membership. 


Sault Ste. Marie.—Jas. W. Troyer : 

Organized labor far in advance of the unorgan- 
ized trades. Brewery workers secured increased 
wages in some branches of their trade. Work is 
getting more plentifu! now. A federal union is 
being formed in this locality. Considerable work is 


‘done for the union labels. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—J. H. Carver : 

Building laborers through arbitration committee 
secured the nine-lhour day at $1.75 per day, but still 
have the ‘“‘open’’ shop. Union mensecure 20 per cent 
higherwages and have a shorter workday than the 
non-union men. Work is now fairly steady. Gar- 
ment workers are on strike against a 10 per cent 
reduction in wages and the withdrawal of their 
label. Coopers are unorganized and in bad shape, 
but we are working to get them in line and improve 
their conditions. 


St. Cloud.—\,. R. Porter: 

Carpenters and painters have decreased hours 
and increased wages. They have the eight-hour day. 
Organized crafts in good shape. All county print- 
ing is done by union men. Horseshoers and 
plumbers are about to form unions. Label commit- 
tee is actively agitating the union labels. 


St. Paul.—A. H. Garfield: 

General condition of organized labor very good 
and the outlook is very promising. The older 
organizations are treated very fairly but the new 
organizations have some difficulty in getting recog- 
nition, which will, however, be overcome in the 
near future. Organized labor secures great advan- 
tage over the unorganized. Prospects very bright 
for organized labor in this state. 


MISSOURL 

Brookfield.—E. T. Maher: 

Condition of organized crafts good, unorgan- 
ized not so good. Industrial conditions have im- 
—— wonderfully since organization gained foot- 

old. We are forming central body here. There is 
a good demand for the union labels. 


Hannibal.—B. F. Fields: 

Work is now steady. Organized crafts in good 
shape, but the unorganized are unable to secure 
any benefits. A trades and labor council has been 
formed in this vicinity. Cement plant, after a three 
months’ shutdown, is now starting up. This will 
increase employment for a number of men. 


Kansas City—John T. Smith: 

Broommakers, grocery clerks, drug clerks, rail- 
way clerks, and gas house employes are formin 
organizations. All union men have good condi- 
tions. Employers have tried to enforce the ‘‘ open ”’ 
shop, but have lost in every instance. Truck drivers 
are fighting for their rights and have every pros- 
pect of winning. Work is steady in most branches. 
Building lines are starting up. Good work is done 
for the union labels. 


Moberly.—k. A. Willott: 
Condition of organized labor improving. Pros- 
‘og bright for plenty employment. Wages have 
n advanced in some trades without strike. 
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Colored laundry workers and porters are forming 
unions. We urge the patronage of the union 
labels. F 


Springfheld.—H. A. W. Juneman: 

Industrial conditions very fair. Work is fairly 
steady. Organized workers enjoy much better con- 
ditions than the unorganized. Furniture workers 
have formed union. Bakers and confectioners are 
organizing Label committee working actively for 
the union labels. 


St. Louts.—John J. Morris: 

Trade conditions fair in this vicinity. A woman’s 
label league has been organized and we have every 
indication of a successful nee for the union 
labels. Unions are making good progress and trade 
conditions are about normal. 


NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska City.—A. G. Kramer: 

All union men employed at good wages. Indus- 
trial conditions good in this vicinity. Tinners and 
woman’s label league are forming unions. Have no 
strikes or lockouts to report. A non-union man has 
filed suit against a local union for $12,000 damages. 
He claims the union kept him out of employment 
at his trade. This case comes up for trial next 
September. He also sues the local packing com- 
pany which employs only union men. This case 
grows out of the efforts of employers’ associations 
to follow the Taff-Vale precedent and make the 
unions liable for all sorts of damages. It is under- 
stood to be a test case in order if possible to deter- 
mine the status of unions before the state courts. 


Omaha.—Frank A. Kennedy and L. V. Guye: 

There are not many idle men in this locality. 
Building trades expect a great rush of work. 
Condition of skilled trades good. With one excep- 
tion the union scale of wages and hours has been 
maintained throughout the winter. Contractors in 
the building line are attempting to run an ‘‘ open”’ 
shop, and for that reason craftsmen in that line 
should stay away until matters are adjusted. Thus 
far they have only 50 per cent of the men needed. 
The employers are openly begging a fight with the 
unions, but we will not strike as an accommodation 
to the Parry associations. Railroad motormen are 
in good shape. So are the printers, plumbers, and 
bricklayers. In fact, nearly all ttades have full 
control of the prices and conditions in their line. 
We do not expect to form any new unions at 
present, but will work to maintain our prices and 
working conditions against the efforts of the 
combined employers of the city. Formed a 
woman’s label league during the month and this 
will boom the demand for the union labels. Interior 
freight handlers have organized. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Nashau.—J. Frank Jefts: 

Conditions very fair for organized labor. Work 
fairly steady in most trades. Laundry workers 
have organized. Printers are getting ready to form 
union. We urge all union men to demand the 
union labels. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Hoboken.—Cornelius Ford: 

There are a few factories that are yet ,unorgan- 
ized, and consequently work the 10-hour day under 


unimproved conditions. Organized classes are in 
good shape. Workis now plentiful and steady. Team- 
sters after a day’s strike succeeded in having the 
custom of docking for waiting time abolished, and 
the men now receive pay from the start of day 
whether they go out or not. Municipal govern- 
ment of Hoboken adopted a resolution giving 
printing and ads. to firm carrying the union label. 
Retail clerks have organized. 


Jersey City.—P. McMahon: 

All otganized trades doing well. We are doing 
everything to get the trades in line. Formed 
three new unions during the month. We advertise 
all union labels and union men demand them. 


Vineland.—E. E. Howe: 

All trades are pretty well employed. Organized 
trades enjoy steady employment. Carpenters are 
asking an increase of 25 cents per day. We are 
holding mass meetings and hope to get the unor- 
ganized in line. Have several new unions under 
a. All possible work is done for the union 
abels. 


NEW YORK. 


Batavia.—John H. Blood: 

Skilled trades are well organized. Work is steady 
in nearly all trades. Wages have improved slightly 
in nearly all branches. The organized trades are 
far advanced of the unorganized. Good work is 
done for the union labels. Bakers and confection- 
ers organized recently. Team drivers and tailors 
are expecting to organize. 


Binghamton.—A. O. Perkins: 

Laundry workers are organizing. Some of the 
building trades are as yet unorganized and their 
conditions are bad. Work fairly plentiful. Label 
league doing good work for the union labels. 


Brooklyn.—Michael Raphael: 

All local unions are affiliating with the central 
labor union. This will strengthen the movement 
in this locality. Organized labor is in very much 
better shape than the unorganized. Central labor 
union has a committee working for the union 
labels. 


Cohoes.—Edward O'Leary: 

Organized crafts in good shape. Unorganized are 
in poor shape. Work is fairly plentiful. Barbers 
and bartenders have gained recognition and im- 
proved conditions without a strike. Painters have 
secured increased wage-scale. Merchants are ad- 
vertising union labeled goods. Organized musi- 
cians’ union. Iron and steel workers, meat cut- 
ters, and teamsters are expecting to organize 
shortly. 


Elmira.—James F. Clark: 

Coppersmiths organized during the month. 
Steam engineers and allied metal mechanics are 
forming unions. Condition of organized labor fair. 
The condition of the unorganized not so good. An 
employers’ association has been formed and is now 
making effort to destroy the laundry workers’ 
union. We demand all union labels. 


Geneva. —A. B. Leonard: 

Working conditions of organized crafts good. 
All shops have now resumed work and are busy. 
Organized workers have the advantage of the un- 
organized. Retail clerks, laundry workers, and 
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weavers are“forming*unions. We always advocate 
the use of the union labels. 


Ithaca.—C. H. Dobberthien: 

Printers organized during the month. Barbers 
are expecting to form union shortly. Good work is 
done for the union labels. Have no strikes or lock- 
outs to report. Trade conditions good in this 
locality. 

New York.—Tito Pacelli: 

The comparison between the condition of organ- 
ized labor and unorganized labor is great. The or- 
ganized being in much better shape than the 
unorganized. Employment has been scarce during 
the winter season but is improving. Union men 
have higher wage scales and shorter hours than 
non-union. The padrone system has been intro- 
duced here by some companies, but we are fight- 
ing the evil successfully. Three more locals of 
excavators have been formed recently. Other 
unions are being formed. The union labels are 
fairly well looked after. 

Niagara Falls.—R. M. Hendrick: 

Organized labor is making strong advances. 
Unions are having very little trouble in making 
new agreements. Work is plentiful and very few 
men unemployed. Retail clerks secured shorter 
workday without strike. Federal union after a 
week’s strike raised wages 10 per cent. Federal 
union was organized recently. Several new trades 
are expecting to organize. The union labels are 
well advertised and union men demand them. 

North Tonawanda.—James Doyle: 

Industrial conditions first class. Have three new 
unions ready to organize. Work is fairly steady. 
Union men have better conditions than the unor- 
ganized. Committee working for the union labels. 

Port Jervis.—C. E. Dailey: 

All organized trades in excellent condition. The 
unorganized express themselves in favor of organi- 
zation. Work is plentiful and steady. We have 
had no strikes, but conditions and wages are im- 
proving. Will have several trades organized within 
the month. Committee on the union labels doing 
excellent work. 

Syracuse.—Henry F. Waack: 

Organized labor in better condition than the un- 
organized. Produce peddler drivers, hod carriers, 
and building laborers have organized. Lathers and 
laundry workers are forming unions. Trades as- 
sembly has committee to attend to the union labels. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Concord.—C. C. Whittaker: 

Organized labor in fairly good shape. Unorgan- 
ized are not in good shape and are now nearly con- 
vinced of the advantages of organization. Work is 
plentiful. Blacksmiths and retail clerks are about 
to form unions. 

Durham.—W. H. Clay: 

Work is plentiful Conditions good for organized 
laborers. All contractors but two have conceded 
the demands of the bricklayers. Steam engineers 
and stationary firemen are getting ready to or- 
ganize. All union men demand the union labels. 


OHIO. 


Bowling Green —C. W. Ordway: 
Organized trades are working under improved 
conditions. Wages have Pater 25 to 50 cents per 


day by the unions without strike. We have the 
nine-hour day in most trades. Union men have the 
preference with employers. 


Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist: 

Work is fairly plentiful and steady. Cigarmakers 
secured increased wages without strike. Shade 
workers, pipe and boiler coverers, carbonated water 
workers, cloak pressers, and brushmakers formed 
unions during the month. Good work is done for 
‘the union labels. Some of the building trades ex- 
pect strikes before their scale is signed. 


Cleveland.—Harry D. Thomas: 

anized the meat cutters. Tailors to the num- 
ber of 75 are still on strike in a number of shops; 
strike commenced last September and still con- 
tinues; settlement was made in a number of shops 
about the first of the year and a great majority of 
the men returned to work. An electric company of 
this city discharged all its molders December 31, 
and notified them if they desired to return to 
work they would have to sign an agreement recog- 
nizing the open shop and accept the premium 
system of doing work. Tne union decided to make 
a trial of the proposition and about forty-five of the 
men were permitted to go back to work. The open 
shop proposition was soon found to be an attempt 
to close the shop to union men; after 45 of the 
men had returned to work the company imme- 
diately began to scour the country for non-union 
help to fill the places of the other 80 or 90 that 
had been discharged. At a meeting of the molders’ 
union, February 23, the union decided it was better 
to fight fora union shop than permit theshop to 
close to union men, and the men struck February 
24 and are still out. The labor unions of this 
city showed considerable activity in legislative 
matters during the recent session of the legisla- 
ture. They devoted their efforts to secure the 
passage of the eight-hour bill, a bill abolishing 
contract prison labor, and a number of others per- 
taining to labor’s welfare. The trades unions of 
this vicinity have gone through a severe siege of 
winter weather in better shape than they have any 
winter past, considering that the number of unem- 
ployed far exceeded that at any time since the panic 
of 1893 and 1894. Very few of the unions report any 
dropping off in membership, and those that have 
dropped are coming back ready to take advantage 
of any improved conditions that may present 
themselves in the spring. Only in a few instances 
are the unions making any new demands for the 
coming season; amongst them will be the lathers, 
parquet floor layers, and gravel roofers asking for 
a very slight increase, the majority of the unions 
being satisfied to maintain the conditions they al- 
ready secured in 1903. 


Columbus.—C. F. Davis: 

In this locality as well as surrounding sections 
the condition of organized crafts is much better 
than that of the unorganized. Teamsters of Zanes- 
ville and blast furnace workers of Shawnee have 
organized. Expect to form unions of bartenders 
and blast furnace workers at Ironton shortly. We 
urge the patronage of the union labels. 


Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

There are few unorganized workers in this 
vicinity. Work is plentiful. Painters and teamsters 
have organized. Good work is done for the union 
labels. Unions all growing in membership. 
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Findlay.—Frank M. Treese: 

Railway clerks and cab drivers are getting ready 
to organize. Organized crafts are in fair shape and 
gradually improving their condition, but the non- 
union men have very low wages. There is a good 
demand for the union labels. 


Toledo —B. W. Nichols: 

All organized crafts have held their own and in- 
creased wages this winter, whereas, on the other 
hand, the non-union workers have had several cuts 
in wages which they were unable to resist. With 
few exceptions employment has been compara- 
tively steady during the winter. Organized pattern- 
makers of Canton. Three new unions are about to 
be formed. There is an increased demand for the 
union labels. 


Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

Organized labor in fair shape, unorganized not 
so —_ Teamsters and stoneware potters organ- 
ized during the month. Laundry workers and glass 
house employes will form unions shortly. A great 
deal of work is done for the union labels. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Oklahoma City.—A. G. Pope: 

Organization is gradually oy ey conditions 
in this locality. All crafts are fairly well organ- 
ized Soapmakers formed union during the month. 
Have five new locals under way. The union labels 
find increased demand. 


OREGON. 

La Grande.—W. E. Morand : 

All local unions in fairly good shape. We have 
decreased hours from 10 to 9, and increased wages 
since the trades have organized. We have had 
no strikes or lockouts. The union labels are de- 
manded. 

Pendieton.—Geo. A. Hamblen: 

Industrial conditions very encouraging. Work 
is steady. Wages are improving through the efforts 
of the unions. All stores have the early closing, 
and most trades work the nine-hour day. Will 
organize a new union during the month. 

Salem.—Frank Willman: 

Union men secure steady employment, higher 
wages, and shorter hours than the unorganized. 
All organized crafts are standing well together and 
working in harmony. Telegraph linemen are form- 
ing union. All union men demand the union labels 


at all times. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown—Fred Keller: 

Prospects very bright for union men. The un- 
organized are obliged to take what wages and con- 
ditions are offered, while on the other hand the 
union men secure their demands and have higher 
wages and better conditions. Harness, leather 

oods workers, and hod carriers are expecting to 
orm unions very shortly. Active work is done for 
the union labels. 

Bangor.—E. F. Bolger: 

All organized crafts progressing rapidly. Work 
is steady. Union men secure for themselves far 


better conditions than the non-union men. Slate 
quarry workers have organized. 
union labels. 
Connellsville.—T. J. Collins: 
Brewery engineers have obtained 
wages. 


We advocate all 


increased 
Will try to reorganize street-car men. 


Splendid work is done for the union labels. Em- 
ployment has been dull, but is picking up. 


East Stroudsburg.—Fred Gascoyne : 

Conditions good for organized crafts. Work is 
fairly plentiful. Retail clerks are forming union. 
City council advanced wages on street labor two 
and a half cents per hour. All union men demand 
the union labels. There is some prospect that a 
glass bottle factory employing union labor will be 
established here. 


Kane.—James J. Towey : 

Work is steady for union men. Wages have 
increased through union effort about twenty-five per 
cent without strike. Formed afederal union and one 
retail clerks’ union during the month. Window 
glass snappers are forming unions. Organized 
trades in very good shape. 


McSherrystown.—S. H. Weaver : 

Nearly all crafts have steady employment. The 
organized crafts secure the union scale of wages. 
Unorganized have to accept what wages the em- 
ployers choose to offer. Will form union of station- 
ary firemen shortly. We demand all union labels. 


Meadville.—Geo. S. Wagner : 

Condition of organized workers good. Employ- 
ment has been steady. Telephone operators and 
bricklayers wil! form unions. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is much better than the unorganized. 
All union men demand the union labels. Our 
central labor union is furnishing a room in a 
hospital here and only union made goods will be 
used. All local unions are contributing to the fund 
for this purpose. 


Philipsburg.—Wm. Cunningham: 

Nearly all organized crafts in excellent shape. 
Union men secure much better wages than the 
non-union workers. Several unions are doing 
splendid work for the union labels. Employment 
will be steady all summer. 


Plymouth.—John M. Burke: 

Condition of organized classes much better than 
the condition of the unorganized. The latter, how- 
ever, are dissatisfied and begin to realize the bene- 
fits of organization. Work is fairly plentiful. Team- 
sters are increasing their membership rapidly. 
— label league actively working for the union 
labels. 


Pottsville.—Jere Brennan: 

There is a great contrast in the conditions of the 
organized workers as compared with the unor- 

anized; the latter are in deplorable shape. Work 
is now fairly steady. Our labor paper, which is pub- 
lished by the unions, is doing good work and 
booms the movement in general. Label committee 
promoting the work for the union labels. 

Scranton.—John E. Galligan: 

Conditions improving in this section through 
the efforts of the organized crafts. Prospects are 
bright for steady employment. Boilermakers won 
their strike after being out four weeks. Hod car- 
riers still locked out by master builders, but will 
win out. Teamsters and wagon workers organized 
last week and we will soon form union of the 
laborers in machine shops. Splendid work is done 
for the union labels. 

Titusville.—John Hemphill: 

Condition of organized labor superior to that of 
the unorganized. Nearly all skilled trades are or- 
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ganized. Work is now fairly steady. All trades are 
pretty well organized. All union men actively work- 
ing for the union labels. 


Wilkes Barre.—S. J. Connor: 

Organized crafts progressing well. Wages have 
an upward tendency. There are but few unorgan- 
ized laborers in this vicinity. Work is steady for 
union men. Retail clerks have adopted a button to 
denote their good standing in the union. Several 
trades are organizing. We are actively agitating 
the union labels. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence.—Lawrence A. Grace: 

Labor conditions improving. Union men in good 
shape owing to organized effort. Wages have in- 
creased without strike. There is a constant demand 
for the union labels. Carpenters have organized. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen.—E. S. Follansbee: 

Industrial conditions fair. Work is steady for 
organized crafts. We have reduced hours without 
strike. There is a renewed interest in organization. 
Carpenters are organizing. Organized labor far in 
advance of unorganized. Cigarmakers are actively 
working for the union labels. 

TENNESSEE. 
Nashville.—John A. Sullivan and A. E. Hill: 
Industrial conditions improving in this locailty. 

We have one of the strongest federal unions in 
the South, composed of 600 working men and 
women. Work is plentiful, especially in the build- 
ing trades. A city ordinance was recently 
granting a board of examiners to license steam 
engineers. A billin city council to place several 
of the city departments under a contract system 
was withdrawn on the protest of the central labor 
union. Leather workers will form union in the 


near future. 
TEXAS. 

Greenville.—J. A. Summers: 

Industrial conditions improving. All union men 
at work, while only about thirty per cent of the 
unorganized have employment. We are consider- 
ing a co-operative agreement with farmers’ union 
which has a strong membership throughout this 


section. 
UTAH. 

Ogden.—H. L. Gant: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Boilermakers won 
strike for increased wages. Organized laborers 
have 25 per cent higher wages than the unorgan- 
ized. Street-car men and warehouse employes are 
discussing organization. Considerable work is 
done for the union labels. 

Salt Lake City.—R. E. Currie: 

Conditions for organized laborers are better now 
than ever before at this time. There has been a 
steady growth in all crafts, but particularly in the 
building lines. Will get all trades in line before 
long. We will enforce the eight hours in all skilled 
trades. Wages are good for skilled workmen. 
Boilermakers and musicians have organized. Laun- 
dry workers, teamdrivers, bookbinders, street-car 
employes, patternmakers, and steam engineers 
will form unions shortly. We insist on the union 
labels at all times. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 
Work is steady in organized crafts. Have no 


strikes or lockouts to report. All unions are pro- 
gressing. Organized labor in first-class shape. All 
union men demand the union labels. 


WASHINGTON. 

Danville.—Frank Sherwood : 

Minimum wage scale for organized workers is $3, 
and $1.25 for section hands and other laborers. 
State labor commissioner will carry the basement 
bakeshop law to the supreme court to test its 
constitutionality. Additions to smelter and mines, 
as well as the extension of railroad, will give em- 
ployment to a large number of men. Effective 
work is done for the union labels. . 


Everett.—Chas. R. Case : 

Conditions satisfactory for organized crafts. 
Union men receiving better wages and shorter 
hours than the non-union men. Local smelter has 
been reopened under a new management, which 
insists on the open shop. This really means a 
refusal to recognize union labor. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston.—]. H. Nightingale: 

Have organized barbers, clerks, federal union, 
cooks and waiters, and newsboys of this city, and 
steam engineers and a federal union at Mont- 
gomery. The building trades have gained several 
victories recently. 


Montgomery. —L. B. Arthur: 

Industrial conditions improving. Formed two 
new locals during the month. Have three unions 
about ready to organize. Very good work is done 
for the union labels. 


WISCONSIN. 

Eau Claire.—P. J. Wagner: 

Horseshoers organized during the month. Team- 
sters and carriage workers will form unions. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. The indica- 
tions are that all unions will secure new agree- 
ments and recognition of union. We demand all 
union labels. 


Green Bay.—John F. Dillon: 

Union labor in preference with most employers. 
Coopers have been out on strike against “ open”’ 
shop and reduction in wages. Indications are 
favorable for a speedy settlement. Street-car men 
are having trouble with company on account of 
discrimination against union men. Good work is 
done for the union labels. Coopers and machine 
wood workers have organized. Have several new 
trades about ready to form unions. 


La Crosse.—George W. Hall: 

Unions are rapidly increasing their membership. 
We have 34 local unions in the city. Unorganized 
trades are in bad shape. Work is steady and fairly 

lentiful. Nearly all trades have secured reduced 
fous in their new a ments. Wages are 20 per 
cent higher for organized trades than for the un- 
organized. Laundry workers and team drivers are 
forming unions. There is a constant demand for 
the union labels. 


Milwaukee.—Frank J. Weber: 

Organized classes in good shape. Janitors se- 
oual increased wages and shorter workday with- 
out strike. Laundry workers have organized. Re- 
tail clerks and trunk packers will organize shortly. 
All union labels are pushed. 
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DOMINION NOTES. 


Charlotietown, Prince Edwards Island.—Harry 
Corcoran: 

Through the influence of the trades and labor 
council the laborers employed on the city crushers 
were granted an increase of 25 cents per day by 
city council. Carpenters on city work have ob- 
tained minimum wage scale. 

Elmira, Ont.—Geo. Pepper: 

Organized laborers have 10 per cent higher wages 
than the unorganized. Union men work shorter 
hours than non-union men. Work is plentiful and 
steady. Unorganized workers in poor shape. There 
is a great demand for the union labels. 

Toronto, Ont.—Wm. V. Todd: 

Laborers in this city are well organized. Condi- 
tions good for organized workers. Work is steady 


in most trades. Picture frame makers won strike 
against reduction in wages and obtained improved 
conditions. A district council has been formed 
having 400 delegates representing all local unions. 
A label section is being formed. Gurney foundry 
company had an injunction served, but the effect 
has been bad for the company. 


Vancouver, B. C.—Geo. Bartley: 

Demand for labor in building trades fairly good. 
We have 45 local unions in the city. Building 
trades have the eight-hour day. Printers on news- 
papers have obtained the seven-and-a-half-hour 
day at $24 per week for night work and $22 per 
week for day work. A co-operative bakery has 
been started. Cigarmakers’ label is particularly de- 
manded by all union men. 





NEWS FROM LOCAL SECRETARIES. 


BOOTBLACKS. 
Vito DAMIANI, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Trade conditions good in our craft. Work fairly 
plentiful. We are pushing all union labels. 


BUTTON WORKERS. 
FRANK C. REDFERN, Rochester, N. Y. 


Trades are pretty well organized. Industrial con- 
ditions good. We are working the nine-hour day. 
Splendid work is done for the union labels. 


CAR WHEEL MOLDERS. 
JoHN WINKA, St. Louis, Mo. 


We have far better conditions than the unorgan- 
ized workers. We are working to increase our 
membership. All members are urged to demand 
the union labels. 


EGG INSPECTORS. 
FRANCIS E. CORRIGAN, Chicago, Ill. 


The evidently preconcerted action on the part of 
the employers’ associations for the purpose of dis- 
couraging wage-earners, has caused a suspension 
of nearly all trades. These ill-advised efforts have 
created positions of hardship to many wage- 
earners. In nearly all cases the organizations are 
seeking new agreements, but are confronted by the 
‘‘open’’ shop proposition, through which the 
employers hope to disrupt labor organizations. 
However, all organized trades are standing well 
together and will fight to a finish. 


FISHERMEN. 
San Diego, Cal. 


F. BRASSIG, 

Organized workers have good conditions. Em- 

ployment plentiful in most crafts. State federation 
has the matter of the union labels in hand. 


FOUNDRYMEN’S HELPERS. 
Ep. BUCKINGHAM, Burlington, Iowa. 

Most trades here are organized. We successfully 
resisted a cut of 15 cents per day in wages because 
we were organized and stood together. Trades 
and labor assembly doing good work for organi- 
zation. We demand union made goods at all times 
when purchasing. 


GAS WORKERS. 
F. C. GrotTH, San Francisco, Cal. 

We have secured eight-hour day and from five to 
eight per cent increase in wages over last year’s 
scale. Our membership has increased during the 
month. Work in our line was rather quiet during 


winter. 
HOUSE MOVERS. 
W. E. TILrTon, Omaha, Neb. 
Organization is slowly but surely increasing. 
Trades are fairly well organized. Prospects good 
for plenty of work in the building lines. Our mem- 
bers doing good work for the union labels. 


LABORERS. 
DANIEL COURCEY, New Haven, Conn. 
Work is plentiful. Nearly all trades are organ- 


ized. We gained 10 new members during the 
month. We have had no strikes or lockouts to 


report. 
WM. F.GREEN, South Farmingham, Mass. 
All skilled trades are well organized. Teamsters 
increased wages without strike. We are about to 
form a label league to push the union labels to the 
front. 
LEONARD INGLESE, Last New Durham, N. /. 
Fully three-fourths of the workers employed 
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_ are union men. We will demand the nine- 
our day and expect to get it. There is a good de- 
mand for the union labels. 


F. J. BEAUMONT, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Work plentiful in this section. Wages for un- 
skilled laborers are $1.50 per day and for skilled 
labor $3 per day. We settled our trouble with rail- 
way company, gaining time-and-a-half pay for 
overtime. During the month we added 20 new 
.members. 

MACHINE HELPERS. - 
Tom PRITCHETT, De Soto, Mo. 

All workers in this locality are organized. Work 
plentiful in railroad shops. We buy no goods with- 
out the union label. 

NEWSBOYS. 
C. S. PHILLIPs, St. Louis, Mo. 

Plenty of work in our line. Conditions good for 


organized workers. Our members refuse to buy un- 
less they see the union label on goods. 


OPTICAL WORKERS. 
W. W. MERRITT, Chicago, Til. 
All union men employed. We are increasing our 
membership. All members demand the union 
labels when purchasing. 


OYSTERMENS. 
Epwin A. DELcHAMPS, Delchamps, Ala. 

All our members have been steadily comrees. 
Conditions good for organized workers. All union 
labels are called for. 

PAVERS AND HELPERS. 
CHAS. MEMLEB, New Orleans, La. 

Work: plentiful. Union men are preferred by em- 
ployers. Prospects good for plenty of employment. 
We have a good membership in our local. Wages 
have increased during the year. We are making 
demand for the eight-hour day. All members in- 
sist on the union labels at all times. 


PIPE CAULKERS. 
JAMEs J. GIERY, New York, N.Y. 


All contractors, with the exception of two, are 
employing union men. We hope to get these two 


in line shortly. An attempt was made to enforce - 


reduced pay and increased hours on the building 
laborers, but they have refused to accept this. All 
trades are organized and have strong organizations. 
Work is very steady and the outlook is good for 


the summer. The union labels are demanded by 
all members. 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS. 
E. B. GOLTRA, Chicago, il. 


Employment of help in our line is under the 
supervision of civil service commission, which 
carries out the congressional enactments. We have 
secured improved conditions in recent years. The 

toffice department tries to adhere to an eight- 

our day, but at times overtime is worked. We 

have an organization committee and publish a 
paper devoted to union labor. 


SAWMILL WORKERS. 
JouN H. HOLMEs. Savannah, Ga. 

Work steady for union men. Conditions much 
better for them than for the non-union workers. 
Our membership is increasing. Have no strikes or 
lockouts to report. We push all union labels. 

SILVERWARE CASE MAKERS. 
FRANK E,. GUCK, New York, N. Y. 

We have won strike for the nine-hour day. Work 
fairly plentiful in most lines. Conditions good for 
organized workers. We patronize all union labels. 

SOAPMAKERS. 
GEORGE E. LATHE, 

Union men have better working conditions than 
the non-union workers. Work steady and plentiful 
for union men. We have committee working for 
the union labels. 

TELEPHONE OPERATORS. 
CLARA CANNING, Sedalia, Mo. 

Industrial conditions good. Work is plentiful. 
We are increasing our membership. We are doing 
splendid work for the union labels. 

WAX AND PLASTER MODEL MAKERS. 
ROBERT SHLIBA, Chicago, il. 

All members of our union well ay ag Skilled 
trades pretty well organized. We have the nine- 
hour day at 30 to 45 cents per hour and time and 
a half for overtime; double pay on holidays and 
Sundays. 


Lynn, Mass. 


WIRE WORKERS. 
RICHARD JERMYN, Rochester, N. Y. 


Working men throughout this section are pretty 
well organized. We have secured the nine-hour 
day without trouble. Work is fairly plentiful. 
Label league has been formed and will push the 
work for the union labels. 


FROM FEDERAL SECRETARIES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Santa Cruz.—Herbert Thomas: 

During the month we added 20 new members to 
our union. Four new unions are forming. The 
trades are pretty well organized. Since organizing 
we have improved our working conditions without 


strike. 
IDAHO. 
Lewiston.—John H. Long: 
Since we organized we have reduced hours from 
10 to nine and eight hours per day and increased 
wages from $2 to $2.50 per day. We are trying to 


get the eight-hour law. Our membership is in- 
creasing. 


ILLINOIS. 


Galatia.—Thos. F. Gasaway: 

Work was reasonably steady throughout the 
winter and is more plentiful now. About three- 
fourths of the workers here are organized. Our 
membership is increasing. Good work is done 
for the union labels. 


Grayville.—Fred. Milner: 
Union men pretty well employed. Organized 
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workers secure better conditions than the non- 
union workers. We added 10 new members during 
the month. We are urging all workers to organize. 
There is a good demand for union made goods. 

Havana.—L. A. Nichols: 

Industrial conditions good. Employment fairly 
steady for union men. Good work isdone for union 
organization. Our members patronize the union 
labels. 

Highland Park.—P. F. Cowley: 

Prospect bright for the summer. We expect to 
secure a large membership during the season, as 
the unorganized are coming in line. Have reduced 
hours ont increased wages without strike. We buy 
nothing without the union label. 

Litchfield—W. T. Weatherford: 

Organized workers in fair shape. Painters se- 
cured five cents per hour, carpenters three cents 
per hour, and plasterers 15 cents per hour increase 
without strike. All members are working to push 
the union labels to the front. 

Paris.—E. M. Dowling:' 

Work plentiful in most trades. Industrial condi- 
tions fairly good. We have increased wages from 
25 to 50 cents per day. We urge all members to 
demand the union labels. 

Trenton.—Frank R. Stimky: 

Most workers are organized and enjoy steady 
employment. Our membership is increasing. Or- 
ganized labor in prosperous condition. Good work 
is done for the union labels. 


KANSAS. 


Argentine.—H. G. Cresse: 

All union men employed. We added 12 members 
to our union during the month. All members urge 
the workers to join our union. Considerable work 
is done for the union labels. 

Fort Scott.—C. W. McMilland: 

Industrial conditions fair. Our members well 
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employed. The scale for unskilled laborers is 18 
cents per hour and the eight-hour day. Organizer 
Scott is doing good work here in the way of or- 
ganizing new unions. Central labor union has com- 
mittee working for the union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 


Cadillac.—H. M. Angell: 

Organized labor in good demand. We are trying 
to organize the working girls and women. A shirt 
and collar manufacturing company has been started 
which will employ only union workers at union 
wages. Have no strikes or lockouts to report. The 
union labels are demanded. 


MINNESOTA. 


Winona.—John Herek: 

Organization is steadily growing in this vicinity. 
We have 32 local unions and a total membership 
of 3,000 union men. The city council employs 
union labor. Central body has an active organiza- 
tion committee working. All union labels are 


patronized. 
PORTO RICO. 


Lares.—Rodolfo Rodriguez: 

The larger portion of our union is composed of 
agricultural workers; carpenters, bricklayers, bak- 
ers, tailors, painters, and printers are also mem- 
bers of our union, as there are not enough of them 
in number to form unions of their respective 
trades. Women are filling different trades, domes- 
tics, laborers, and farm work. There are idle peo- 
ple here almost the entire year because of lack of 
work, The organized workers are the only workers 
that have steady employment. The workers here are 
enthusiastic over the visit of President Gompers and 
much hope is expressed that he will do g among 
the American people for us. The people feel that 
President Gompers is the only person that has 
spoken the truth regarding the conditions here. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,161. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, Edw. L. Daley, Thos. F. 
Tracy, Stuart Reid, and C. S. O. Bouderault. 


. District No. Il._—Middle. 

Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Jacob Tazelaar, Thomas 
Flynn, Charles J. Duke, J. D. Pierce, James — P. 
H. Cummins, Wm. Terry, Cal Wyatt, Daniel Coug lin, 
E. J. Nugent, Henry Streifler,;and Hugh Frayne. 


District No. Ill_—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizers, James Leonard, H. N. Randall, R. L. 


Harper. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
MIlinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, O. P. Smith, P. H. Strawhun, J. H. 
Nightingale, J. J. Fitzpatrick, A. E. Ireland, J. J. 
K n, Richard Braunschweig, Chas. F. Davis, Edgar 
A. Perkins, A. C. Cattermull,Wm. H. Gregg, E. T. Flood, 
and B. W. Nichols. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comoctsing the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizers, Frank A. Kennedy and A. H. Garfield. 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas. 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, C. W. Woodman and H. M. Walker. 
District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizers, M. Grant Hamilton. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 
Comprising the states of Nevada, yg. Westingien, 
Gocgee. California, and the Province of British Colum- 
a. 
Organizers, C. O. Young and Jas. A. Gray. 
Porto Rico.—santiago Iglesias. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHARLES City, Iowa, March 1, 1904. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SiR: I have just read an interview of yours 
by Frank Carpenter in the Z7wentieth Century 
Farmer that has completely changed my views re- 
garding the combination of labor, and I feel com- 
pelled to write and tell you of my conversion. 

I have always been against organized labor. I do 
not mean by this that I have given the subject 
much study, but such was my idea and my talk. 
Now I have changed the views of a lifetime in a 
few minutes. 

From this time on I am with all labor association 
to a finished fight. 

At last I see the point. Perhaps I was not very 
bright or would have seen it before, but now I com- 
mence to understand that if it was not for the or- 
ganization of labor capital could crush the work- 
ing man into the dust. Possibly you will think that 
any fool could have found this out, but this fool 
looked at it from a different standpoint, and it was 
this: Your unions interfered with the common law 
rights of a citizen; that was the main point, but 
when one looks at it in the right light it is plain to 
be seen that the public must a to put up with 
some discomforts if the rights of the laboring man 
are to be maintained. 

Of course there are good arguments for both 
sides, but now I am satisfied that you have the 
right of it. 

You may think that it is rather queer that I am 
writing you on my change of views, but I felt im- 
pelled to do it. 

If you have any literature that will assist me in 
studying this question won’t you please favor me 
with it. 

Wishing ycu all success in the great work that 
you have undertaken, 

I am yours to command, 
V. A. YOUNG, 
President, Modern National Reserve. 


AURORA, ILL., April ro, 1904. 
EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

Conditions in the Fox River Valley among the 
locked-out trade unionists are practically the same 
as they were at the time of the lockout four months 
ago; there seems to be no immediate prospect of 
bringing about a settlement of the controversy 
either in Aurora or Batavia. 

The corset workers are still fighting the local 
corset company. Repeated attempts have been 
made of late to bring about an adjustment of the 
difficulty, but none of these were successful, the 
company insisting that they would run an open 
shop, and that their former employes must return 
to work under a 10 per cent reduction; this propo- 
sition was rejected by the girls unanimously and 
the contest still goes on. 

The Illinois women’s clubs, trade union label 
leagues, central bodies, and trade unions in general 
are refusing to buy the products of this concern. 

A peculiar condition of affairs exists in this sec- 


tion; the balance of the employers appear to be wait- 
ing the outcome of this contest; none of them seem 
desirous of following in the footsteps of the manu- 


’ facturers who have locked out their help. 


In the last report the fact was mentioned that 
wholesale arrests had been made by the manufac- 
turers; since then 14 more of the Batavia members 
were arrested on the flimsiest charges. All told, 
there have been over one hundred arrested and not 
one conviction has the employers secured against 
our members. 

There is no disposition on the part of the trade 
unionists to give up this struggle; the issue will be 
fought to a finish; after carrying on this contest 
against tremendous odds through the winter 
months, they propose to continue until the em- 
ployers concede to them the right to maintain an 
organization, and place them on the nine-hour 
workday. 

While it is to be admitted that business condi- 
tions generally have not been on the boom the 
past few months, it can be truly reported that all 
the trade unions in the Fox River Valley are hold- 
ing their own, despite the opposition of the em- 

loyers’ association. New unions are being formed 
in Aurora, Elgin, and other nearby towns, and as 
an evidence of their fighting qualities they are as- 
sessing themselves each week to support their co- 
workers. 
Fraterygally yours, A. E. IRELAND, 
General Organizer, A. F. of L. 


AGUADILLA, April 5, 1904. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L.,Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I have received your 
kind and important letter dated March 24, and all 
that it says has been very much appreciated by me 
and will be by our fellows here. It is pleasant to 
hear that you reached home healthily and hap- 
pily. Your letter has been translated for me into 
Spanish to be published in some paper. It con- 
tains matters of importance that must be made 
known to the people. Also the clipping of the 
Washington S/ar has been translated and it will be 
printed in La Correspondencia and reprinted in 
our papers. 

The declarations that you made in the central 
labor union at Washington are of great impor- 
tance and interest to the working people of Porto 
Rico and the people in general. I assure you that 
your entire address will be read with great pleasure 
by our people. It is not new for me to know that 
somebody from here would send the cablegram 
stating that ‘‘you failed to unite the unions’’ in 
Porto Rico. You may know perhaps that the 
new representative in Porto Rico of the associated 
press is in many ways an opponent tous. He has 
many times misrepresented our movements. Re- 
garding the Federation Regional, it is going to 

isappear very soon if the insular governor does 
not five to its leaders support. We have no fears 
at all for not having the Regional men in our ranks. 

Since your departure Arecibo has become or- 
ganized. Carpenters, bakers, laborers, longshore- 
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men, have asked for their certificates of affiliation, 
and in a month five unions more will become 
affiliated and then a central labor union will be 
formed immediately. Your visit to Arecibo is bear- 
ing its fruits. 

Guagana and Arroyo have asked me to visit them 
and organize them. Our movement is getting 
members everywhere in the country. 

I visited Secretary Hartzell and had an inter- 
view with him of two hours, talking over several 
matters about which he had heard boos you. He 
assured me that he was willing to give me and 
our movement his co-operation, and I now am 
waiting the opportunity for its fulfillment. With 
best regards to you from many friends here, I am, 
fraternally yours, 

SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, 
General Organizer, A. F. of L. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER : The following is sub- 
mitted as covering work accomplished during two 
months: 

One week was spent in Fort Worth, where the 
movement is very active in demanding the products 
bearing the union label and calling for union cards. 
Visited the trades assembly, the woman’s union 
label league, carpenters, and the retail clerks’ 
union. 

The trades assembly is holding open meetings 
and stirring up much interest among the unionists. 
The woman’s union label league, though organized 
last September, is a young giant that is doing much 
for the cause of organized labor. The ladies have 
persuaded a number of merchants to handle union 
label products and employ union clerks. They are 
also doing good work for all labels and cards, and 
occasionally holding open meetings that are of 
much benefit. Employment in this section is only 
fair. Grievances are being adjusted amicably and 
contracts signed without much friction, although 
the employers have a ‘‘ Parry ’’ organization. 

Two days were spent in Austin. The general 
trade union movement was found to be in good 
condition. Nearly all organizations are doing 
nicely, amicably adjusting differences, and the 
retail clerks, especially, are making material ad- 
vances in membership. The labor paper has 


changed hands and will be controlled by a board 
of the central labor council in the future. Work is 
fair and prospects good for union labor, which 
receives better wages in every instance than the 
unorganized wage-earners. 

Reaching San Antonio the condition was different 
from any town in the state. Last fall the city was 
quarantined on account of alleged yellow fever, 
business for a time almost paralyzed, and the wage- 
earners greatly affected by lay offs, especially in the 
building trades lines. Following closely on that 
came a street-car strike. 

A number of suits were filed and prosecutions 
had under the anti-trust law passed at the last 
legislature, but the trade unionists are getting their 
eyes open to the bluff and are bending their ener- 
gies to strengthening their movement. The central 
trades council has much interest manifested in it, 
and has recently fitted up a labor temple, where 
sufficient space is provided to accommodate all 
unions and bring about a closer communion. The 
broommakers have organized. The typographical 
union has a committee out to crganize a ladies’ 
auxiliary, and the central trades council had a 
committee work with me to organize a big local 
branch of the Woman’s International Union Label 
League, which will be very helpful to the move- 
ment. While a number of unions have felt the 
effect of the hard times here, it only seems to make 
them more determined in building up their organ- 
izations. 

Visited the following unions in San Antonio: 
electricians, painters, tailors, bartenders, carpen- 
ters (English and German), meat cutters, cooks 
and waiters, central trades council, leather work- 
ers, beer drivers, broommakers, blacksmiths, bar- 
bers, and team drivers. 

The recent assistance given to the trade unionists 
of Texas by the general organizations is being 
highly appreciated. The A. F. of L. having two 
general organizers in the field, the railway express- 
men have their national president, the national 
president of the waiters is here, and a member of 
the executive board of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists also, but this is a big state to 
cover. No movement or organization is recognized 
unless it conforms to international trade union 
principles as enunciated by the A. F. of L. 

HENRY M. WALKER, 
General Organizer, A. F. of L. 





NUMBERED CATALOGUE OF A. F. OF L. EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS EX- 
POSITION, 1904. 


1. Present Headquarters American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

2. First Headquarters American Federation of 
Labor, New York City, 1888-1894. 

3. Delegates Scranton Convention American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 1901. 

4. Executive Council American Federation of 
Labor. 

5. Samuel Gompers, President American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


6. James Duncan, First Vice-President Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

7. John Mitchell, Second Vice-President Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

8. James O’ Connell, Third Vice-President Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

9. Max Morris, Fourth Vice-President American 
Federation of Labor. 

10. Thos. I Kidd, Fifth Vice-President Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 
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11. D. A. Hayes, Sixth Vice-President American 
Federation of Labor. 

12. Daniel J. Keefe, Seventh Vice-President 
American Federation of Labor. 

13. William J. Spencer, Eighth Vice-President 
American Federation of Labor. 

14. Frank Morrison, Secretary American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

15. John B. Lennon, Treasurer American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

16. First Charter National Labor Union, 1866. 

17. Form of charter issued by American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the successor to the National Labor 
Union, organized at Pittsburg, Pa., November 15, 
1881. 

18. Form of commission issued to organizers. 

19. Form of Certificate of Membership. 

20. Pen used by President Cleveland in signing 
Act of Congress making Labor Day, the first Mon- 
day in September, a National Holiday, together 
with original letter from the late Hon.Amos J. Cum- 
mings, former member of International Typograph- 
ical Union, presenting the pen to President Samuel 
Gompers. 

21. Gold Medal awarded American Federation 
of Labor at Paris Exposition, 1900. 

22. Diploma awarded American Federation of 
Labor at Paris Exposition. 

23. Union Label Bulletin. 

24. Title Pages of Official Journals. 

25. Chart showing growth in membership of 
American Federation of Labor from formation 
(1881) to 1903. 

26. Chart showing membership International 
Unions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor and of unions not so affiliated. 

27. Chart showing number of International 
Unions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor and of unions not so affiliated. 


28. Pen used by Governor Hunt in signing the 
Eight-Hour Law for the Island of Porto Rico, to- 
gether with original letter presenting the pen to 
President Samuel Gompers. 

29. Bookcase. 

Shelf 1. Complete Bound Volumes AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Complete Bound Proceedings of 
American Federation of Labor 
Conventions. 

Bound Volume all pamphlets and 
leaflets published by American 
Federation of Labor. In Eng- 
lish, German, French, and 
Spanish. 

Shelf 2. Official Journals and Convention 
Proceedings of National and In- 
ternational Unions. 

Shelf 3. Constitutions National and Inter- 
national Unions. 

Copies of record books and other 
supplies furnished affiliated 
unions. 


30. Ira Stewart (portrait), born in Connecticut 
about 1832, died in Plano, IIl., 1883. 

Wrote article entitled ‘‘ Poverty” in fourth annual report 
of Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, also many 


other articles dealing with economics. He was the first ex- 
pounder of the new ney upon which the movement 
to reduce the hours of labor was founded. That is, that with 
the reduction of the hours of labor the consuming power of 
the workers is increased, creating new demands tending 
toward the further improvement and introduction of ma- 
chinery, and that the application of the propelling forces 
of machinery increases the productive power of labor per 
man and in the aggregate. 


31. Executive Board International Typographical 


Union. 


32. Printers’ Home, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Maintained by union printers for sick and dis- 
abled members. The only institution of its kind in 
this country. 

33. Executive Board and other Matter of Journey- 
men Tailors’ International Union. 

34. Executive Board Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners. 

35. Form of charter issued by Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 

36. Chart showing benefits paid by Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 

37. Executive Board Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. 

38. Executive Board Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paper Hangers of America. 

39. Executive Board National Association Ma- 
chine Printers and Color Mixers of U. S. 

40. Executive Board International Association of 
Machinists. 

41. Executive Board Granite Cutters’ National 
Union. 

42. Executive Board Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ In- 
ternational League of America. 

43. Executive Board United Garment Workers of 
America. 

44. Executive Board Coopers’ 
Union of North America. 

45. Executive Board Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employes of America. 

46. Executive Board International Piano and Or- 
gan Workers of America. 

47. Executive Board Stone Cutters’ Association 
of North America. 

48. Executive Board United Mineral Mine 
Workers of North America. 

49. Executive Board Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association. 

50. Executive Board International Union of 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers. 

51. Executive Board Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers. 

52. Executive Board Travelers’ Goods and 
Leather Novelty Workers’ International Union of 
America. 

53. Executive Board International Union Ele- 
vator Constructors. 

54. Executive Board United Hatters of North 
America. 

55. Executive Board and other matter, Journey- 
men Barbers’ International Union. 

56. Executive Board American Federation of 
Musicians. 


International 
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OFFICIAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DE- 
MANDS OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
TT 


423-425 G Street N. w. Washington, D. C. 


Correspondents will please write on one side of the 
paper only, and address 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, Editor, Washington, D. C. 
All communications relating to finances and subscrip- 
tions should be addressed to 
FRANK MoRRISON, Secretary, Washington, D.C. 








thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


=) | Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Beer.—American Brewing Com y; New Orleans, La. 
Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim, & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 
seoaes, —*~“waeaaamaames Crosby, Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
nn. 
Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 
Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies, 
CLOTHING. 





The = teapeenend reserves the right to reject or revoke 
advertising contracts at any time. 

The American Federation of Labor is not sponsor for. 
nor interested in, any souvenir publication of any kind, 


Entered at Washington, D. C., postoffice as second-class 
matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION: 


Per Annum, - - - - - 
Single copy, - - 7 - - 
Executive Council A. F. of L. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 

JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President. 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES O’CONNELL, Third Vice-President. 
MAX MORRIS, Fourth Vice-President. 
THOs. I. KIDD, Fifth Vice-President. 
DENIS A. HAYES, Sixth Vice-President. 
D. J. KEEFE, Seventh Vice-President. 
WILLIAM SPENCER, Eighth Vice-President. 
JOHN B. LENNON, Treasurer. 

FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 


ee 
We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federution of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the * We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 
= against such company, and also what efforts 

ve been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the * We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
amet the names of more than three firms at any one 
time. 

Similar course is followed when cogtesiee is made 
bye local union directly affiliated with the American 

ederation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the publication of but one firm at any one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federation of Labor. If the 
application be approved by the international union 
similar course is followed as above. Central bodies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 
at any one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 


$1.00. 
10 Cents. 














Butt —Davenport Pearl Button Company, Davenport, 
Iowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, NY: 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N.Y.; James R. Kaiser, 
New York ~~ 

Shoes.—Wellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass.; Thomus 
Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass.: Hamey Bros., Lynn, 


Mass. 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Textile.—Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Wovlens.—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn.; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 

HOTELS. 

Buffalo.—Genessee. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Newspapers.—Philadelphia Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

udson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishe Hammond, 
Ind.; Gazette, Terra Haute, Ind.; Times, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
POTTERY, GLASS, AND STONE. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens a Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, IIl.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Evans & Howard Sewer Pipe and Fire 
Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., 
White Cottage, Ohio; Harbison-Walker Refractory 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 

Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Bailey & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Presscott & Co., gy ys Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Davis Sewing Machine 

mpany, Dayton, Ohio; Computing Scale Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; Iver Johnson Arms Com- 
any, Fitchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Company, 
yracuse, N. Y.: Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, 
Providence, R.I.; John Russell Cutlery Company, 
Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Company, Fair- 
haven, Mass.; Hohmann & Maurer Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Tron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
ntersville, Ill; Carborundum Company, Niagara 
‘alls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattley 
Manufacturing Company, ~~ pT Ohio; Page 
Needle Company, Franklin, N. H.; American Cir- 
cular Loom Company, New Grong, N. J.; Payne 
Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron 
Works, Rutland, Vt.; F. R. Patch Manufacturing 
Company, Rutland, Vt.; Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N.Y ; Erie City Iron Works, 
are, Pa.; David Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich, 


Iron Architectural.—Winslow Bros. of Chicago, Ill.; Geo. 
L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 
Quangye—ouas Airy Granite Company, Mount Airy, 


Stoves.—Herendon Manufacturing Company, Geneva, 
N. Y.; Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; “Radiant 
Home?” Stove, Ranges, and Hot Air last, Erie, Pa. 
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STREET RAILWAYS. 
Terre Haute.—Street Railway Bang md Peoples Street 
Railway Company, Da 


Guif Bag Company, ew Geleae, ka. benach 
B. —GU om n ew rleans . ranc 
a pomis Bros., St. Mo. 4 


Brooms and Dusters. “The Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
clev Hie, Ohio. 

Carriages. Crane, —y £C.. an, Sg Pe . 

Cooperage. neinna’ ‘oope’ mpany, 0 nein- 
nati, Ohio; po fy rage and Lumber 
Company (otherwise known as the E Buckeye Stave 
Company}. , of Ohio, —_ and Wisconsin; Elgin 
Butter ay t- Igin, Iil.; Williams Cooper- 
age Company and Imer’ Manufactu uring Com 

of ppiar Bluff, Mo.; Ballard & Ballard Mill- 


D mpany, Louisvil ue, 
China. a Kittanning, Pa. 


ick China Compena, 
Furniture.—American Billiard Table Commpeny. Cincin- 
nee, ai Brumby Chair Company, Marietta, Ga.; 
Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell 
A. Company, Cincinnati. Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ghio. trunks; St. Johns Table Com- 
ny, St. Johns, a. 
al.—-W. H. Kem Ty New York, N. Y.; 
Andrew Reeves, Ch 1 George Reeves, , Cape 
May, N. J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henty A yers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
me Trinity Lumber Compan , of Leonidas, Texas ; 
Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Ba timore, | i Huttig 
Sash and Door Company, St. Louis, M immel- 
berger Harrison Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo. 
Leather.—Kullman, Salz & Co., Benici: Pat- 
rick & Co.,San Francisco, Cal.; i e. y te 
and Harness (‘ompany, Columbus, Ohio. 
Rubber.—Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo, Ind.; B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; Dia- 
mond Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
Pens.—L. E. Waterman & Co., New York City. 
Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y. 
Typewsiters.~ Under -Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N.Y 
———— nderwood Typewriter Company, Hart- 


Watehes. ~ Keysione Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
— Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company ; 
Faby, Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag 


Harbor. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
sirens Novelties.—Novelty Advertising Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 
Railways. —Atebison, Topeka and Santa Fe oy 
Wire ¢ hy.—Western Union Telegraph Compa 
th.—Cheney Bigelow Co., pringfleld, Mass. 
M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, MARCH, 1904. 


Psy by the Editor of the American_Federationist. 

f the 923 unions making returns for March, with an 
amamas membership of 114,500, there were 1.4 per cent 
without employment. In the preceding month 1, 
unions, with a total AT, of 115,406, reported 7 
per cent without employment. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
January, 1903. 

The heavy line Picea the per cent for 1904; the 
lighter line for 1903. 
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Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 


for the month of March, 1904. 


ated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 


1. 


r) 


eran: ae 
sel cqsleniblclgais cud tahenene SSK tam, 
pile ners adie Were ria 
Doniestie Helpers Lk, ii a a 








75¢ 
Cloth rex iia, and helpers 9100, 
tax, j, $13.40; d | __ eRE pen invaainnen 
Labor Ti", ieee County, Cal, tax, j, a, 8, 


o, n, d, 08 
Federal labor 10667, tax, - 85c; d f, 35c...... 
Federal labor 11256, tax, j,f, m, $2.25; d f, 


$2.25.. 
Federal labor 8170, tax, a 08, | , $i. 10 df, ‘fi. 10 
Federal labor 8426, tax, = f, $8; d f, $8. 
Federal labor 9706, tax, a, oe d f, 0c. 
Federal labor tax, f , m, $2.90; df, 
Federal labor 11 su 
Central labor council, 














af, 
Central labor union, Meyersdale. Pa, sup. 
Central labor union, Camden, N J, tax 
d, 03, j, $2.50; sup, 55c... canpenannnass 
Window-shade makers 10536, ‘tax, mar, 
sup, 50c; d f, $2.85 
Federal labor 8139, tax, jan, $15; sup, 50c; df, 
abn a rg , 11556, tax, feb, $1.15; 
i Lo a 
Laborers prot 10866, tax, n, d,’08, $3; sup, 50e; 


d f, $8... 
Cloth examiners, ‘and. spongers "0429, “tax, 
RE Ft Ts iicrunipiemeciinienaiesteiaaiinemnianama 
ao and packers 8238, tax, feb, 85c; d f, 
Janitors prot 10709, tax, j J, # $1.00; df, $1.00... 
Helpers 1di6l, tax, dec ‘1s. baba: eet 
arushmakers pand b 7394, tax, feb, Gy v0: df, 
Wool sorters ‘and graders 10102, tax, jan, 75c; 
ns prot 10631, tax, mar, $5; d f, $5...... 
Tiemakers 11239, tax, jan, $2. 
Passenger and 
“SR SF Tg Xk | Se ee 
— workers 11095, tax, jan, 40c; d f, 











as eeeces 


$2.50; d f, $2.50. 
re: transfer agents 11235, 


Gum engravers, desi gners, and emboss cut- 

ters 10624, tax, feb, 55c; d f, Sbc.................... 
—- operators Tato,” ‘tax, feb, 0c; d f, 
.. “inane, tax ob, eas aC wee 
—- labor union, Wabash, Ind, tax, d, 08; 





d Eee assembly, Sioux C ty, 
Towa, tax, d, j, f, m, a, m 
Federal labor 8378, aa 
Federal labor 9394, tax, j, f, m 
Federal! labor 10917, tax, jan, $20 
Federal jabor 11409, tax. feb, $2. 
Federal labor 9724, ‘tax, j, f, $1.50; 
Federal labor 10702, tax ,Jan, $7. a q f, $7.40. 
Federal labor 8785, + 
Telephone operators 1607, sup. 
— cae aes water bottle 








A, sup... 
Wholesaie clothing ‘stock keepers ‘and ‘pack- 
CBB TRETR, CUP vcccccsecceccccococescccescecsccsessccccescceesee 
Local 2, quarry workers intl of N eb sh dz 


, —_—s and gardeners 10726, tax, fe 


Barber sho: op porters and bath house attend. 
one 10849, tax, s, 0, n, d, '08, $12.90; d 


(The months are abbrevi- 


peccocegococososncess $108,738 09 
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3. 


> 


Cloth one stock workers 10184, tax, d, ’03, j, 


| ERE NE ema tae 
Hardwood ase layers — * tax, 0, n, *' 08, 


Fish’ cutters and ais ster openers prot nena 
tax, d, 03, j, $2 

Laborers prot 11277, = ‘feb, $2.75; “a L $2.75... 

Laborers prot 11423, tax, an, 50¢; 80c... 

Drill workers prot 10935, tax, J, f, $4.10; d f, 


$4.10... 
Sewer and tunnel miners 10096, ‘tax, n, ‘a, 903, 
Egg candlers and poul ltry dressers 10888, tax, 
0, n, da, 708, $1.05; 
Heryent tool workers 10687, tax, feb, $3.25; d f, 


Milk dealers 8226, tax, nov, ’03, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Headingmakers "11608, | RE EEE 

Federal labor 11609, =p cehaaiprmsieniniinseainicinanmtion 

Central labor union, Huntington, Ark, sup 

Central labor union, Huntington, Ark, tax, 
apr, ’04, to and incl mar, ’05. 

"r = metal workers intl union of A, tax, 
e 





Federal labor 8941, tax, o, n, q) 03, $6; df, $6.. 
Federal labor 10867, tax, jan 

Federal labor 11045, tax, feb; hy a ci $2 
Federal labor 9841, tax, feb, De; d f, 0c. 
Federal labor 10723, tax, dec, 08, $1;d f, $1..... 
Federal labor 11460, tax, j, f, $3.10; d f, $8.10... 
Federal labor | , tax, ‘jan, 45c; d f, 45c........ 
Federal labor 6959, ‘tax, j ,f.m, $1.35; d f, $1.35 





Federal labor 11436, tax; A, $7.30; d f, $7.30... 
—— labor 11338, tax, n, d, ’03, 


$1.50; d f. 






df, $3 
Federal labor 11289, sup... 
Federal labor 11535, s up 
Federal labor 11491, tax, jan, $4.40; sup, $3.50; 
Crown, cork, and seal workers 10875, tax, 

feb, $2.90; sup, 60c; d f, $2.90 
Laborers »rot 9145, sup 
Sewerc! ners o_ apeers 10886, tax, am 

$5.75; sup, $4.60: d f, $5.75. ate a 
Citizens industrial asso, St Louis, sup 
Fede ral labor 9720, s 
Carbonated water wortess 1 
Federal labor 7087, su 
W H Lee, Barberton, 
Sam Smith, secretary Taunton, 
at fishermen 10473, wn, a, & 


Pi 


Steel os tran 
$2.15; d f, $2.15 














rot 8721, tax, mar, 90c;d f, 90c... 
nersand mine — eh 9819, tax, 


PR. 
beg a ~ 
feb, 
mA. 4 ase nos, tax, j, & Se d f, 80c... 
Salt workers 11197, tax, mar, $1; d f, $1.......... 
Intl steam engineers, tax, OS, cidiaaniaitiaiiaiie “on 
Intl bro of papermakers, ‘tax, o, n, d, 7038, j... 
5 we council, Bedford, ind. “tax; 0, 
Federal labor &971, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, $1.50..... 
Federal labor 9719, tax, j, f, m, $1.05; af # 05 
Federal labor 9905. tax, jan, $2.25: f, $2.25 


xt labor 11196, tax, feb, $8.60; sup, $1.25: 





d f, $5 
Insulators and asbestos workers 6918, tax, f, 
m, $7.30; sup, $3; d f, $7.30 
Laborers ‘prot 8856, tax, mar, $1.20; sup, $1.25; 
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Laborers prot 10800, SUDP...............sseeeeee eeeeneeee 


Egg inspectors 8343, _ Seer 
Iron and brass chippete 11610, su 

Laborers prot 10998, tax, jan, 
bs ow loaders prot 11522, tax, jan, $2.50; d f, 








Horse-nail makers 9656, tax, mar, $8.60; d f, 
Soda water workers 11300, “tax, p, d, 03, j, f, 
$1.40; d f, $1.4 


Riggers prot ‘3919, tax, dec, ’08, $1; d f, $1........ 
Printers rollermakers 10638, tax’ mar, $1.75; 


Mail bai, Rouoh 3 ‘makers and. repairers 10523, 
x 75e; d bp ones : 
a Taw te Store 8 Pp ng room empl loyes 
bo70, tax, d, ’03. j, $4 $4.50; d 4.50... 
Ice handlers 11548, tax, feb, tor “3 4 eal 
Foundry men 9692, tax, 8, O, n, 03, $1.50; d f, 
Wood, wire and metal lathers inti, tax, feb.. 
Intl brick, = and terra cotta workers alli- 
ance, tax 
Contre! & iver union, Lincoln, Neb, tax, o, n, 


Central labor union, Hutchinson, os sup 
Federal! labor 11470, tax, jan, 0c -df. , 50c 
Federal labor 11352, tax, feb, $1 75: d t. $1.75... 
Federal labor 10746, tax, jan, $5; d 
Federal labor 11324, tax, jan, 80c; d f, 
Federal labor 11349, tax, feb, 50c; d f, 
Federal labor 9428, ‘tax, ‘feb, ‘52.96; df, 
Federa! labor 11200, tax, jan, 35¢ 
Federal labor 10059, tax, ees rae 
Federal labor 7591, tax, d 8.) i, 34 
ft labor 9900, tax, a,’ 03, Jj, 
I saninicneeseghinasaseenianntanetinniedonemnasiotanmennsgnceess 
Federal labor 9182, tax, j, f, m, $2.10; d f, $2. ” 
Federal labor 10632, tax, Mp a, *0s, $2; d f, $2... 
Federal labor 11505, sup... 
Foie gl er 11232} tax, }. ‘h, d, 708, i. 50; ‘sup, 
Es Sis enen -seirennsvannensensnenarenpeprenietccetanmnmmens 
Federal oo 11067, tax, Jj, f, $4.10; sup, 60c; 
Federal labor 10549, sup 
Federal labor 10932. s up 
Federal labor 11248, tax, feb, $1.85; sup, 5vc; 
TELM scsdesusinmnnpdidiinsiebinsedanmeianiimeminitintsnn 
Trades and labor council, Oshkosh, Wis, sup 
Central tr.des and labor assembly, Syra- 
cuse, N Y, tax, bal, 0, n, d, 03, j, f, m, acct 
a, $5; sup 
United oe of leather workers on horse 
goods, tax, feb..... 
Federal labor 11611, = g 
Brewery laborers i , tax, Mar, 7 d f, $1.. 
Granite polishers 9481, tax, feb, f, 70c... 
Fur dressers 10747, tax, mar, 
Machine molders helpers and itoundéy labor- 
ers 10745, tax, July, 083, toand inc feb, ’04, 


Trades and labor council, Clarksburg, W 


























mT °o 


Asphalt | pavers 10513, ta 
Trackmen 11509, tax, feb, eons d 
Icemens Piyrorke tax, feb, $1. 75; a f, barre 
sey workers helpers 10510, tax feb, 







cutting tite SD conteans UU, tan, 
. sia eamananainiadl rT 
Paper bag workers jorda : mar, 5c; ‘a f, 





Laborers prot 11378, tax, feb, 65c; d f, 65c........ 
Laborers prot 11400, tax, jan, $5; df, > Sane 
Central labor council, Niagara Falls, NY, 
tax, o, n, d, 
Quarry workers inti union of N A, tax, feb.. 
Int! asso of glass house employes, tax, 7 - 
_ by x = united brewery workmen of A, 


n, d.’ 
Federal labor 10587, tax, feb, 65c; d f, 65c....... 
Federal labor 8060, tax, mar, $4. 90; da f, $4.90... 
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. Pipe coverers 9425, tax, jan, $1; d f, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


/T IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 


. Federal labor 8621, tax, feb, $1.65; d 
* Federal labor 11476, tax, feb, 50c; d 
Federal labor 11389, tax, j, f, 80c; d 
Federal labor 8326, tax, mar, 85c; d 
Federal labor 9418, tax, feb, $1.55; d f, 
Federal labor 8583, tax, feb, $1.50; d 
Federal labor 10926, tax, feb, $1.70: d 
Federal labor 11503, tax, mar, $1.15; d f, $ 
Federal labor 10076, tax, feb, 80c; a f, 80e 
Federal! labor 11166, tax, feb, —hS hl 
Federal labor 11331, tax, teb,, = 50; d f, 
re labor 9861; tax, 
Til cpianeimoctansanteiienenmencnmeatnserstineneneernaetenshertnn 
pet een on 10671, tax, jan, 55c;d f, 55c... 
vay 8) and wagon workers intl, tax, o, D, 


Gill a fishermen 11097, tax, feb, 0c;d f, He. 
Lapeeees prot 10820, tax, bal f, m, $4.95; d f, 


— prot 8012, tax, o, n, d, ’03, $1.80; d f, 
Insulator and asbestos workers 9065, tax, 
feb, $2.85; d f, $2.85... one ie 
Chainmakers ‘natl ofUS / i “tax, , jan 
Chainmakers nat] of U SA, sup........... - 
— labor union, Newport News, V 
United neckwear cutters 6939, sup 
United neckwear makers 11016, su 
Car wheel molders and helpers 
march, $1.50; sup, $3; d f, $1.50.............. 
Pipe and a 11563, tax, fe 
sup, lOc; d f, 
Artesian well ry ‘and Jevermen 10344, 
tax, march, $2; sup, $1; d f, $2. 4 
Hospital attendants prot 8097 
$2.90; sup, ic; d f, $2.90... ee 
Stone /planermen 10604, ap. sane 
Horse-nail makers 10958, ta 




















ee labor | 
recast ‘11562, “tax, feb, 0c; “sup, $7.73; 
Federal labor 11578, tax, “march, “Boe; “sup, 99¢; 





Federal labor 9781, sup 
Federal labor 11444, <p iamnsonie 
Federal labor 10225, sup 
Local 34, quarry workers intl of N A, sup...... 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl, sup...... 
Amal meatcutters and butcher workmen of 

,sup 











Sea 

Icemens prot 10176, tax, feb, $1.10; ‘a f, $1.10... 
Tuck pointers and front cleaners 10804, tax, 
I OI I TT sain tandelsintiescabintieniamntainiamete 
Pastemakers iosey, tax, feb, $3.50; d f, $8.50.... 
Hos pital employes prot 10768, tax, feb, $1.05; 
Neckwear cutters 11306, tax, mar, $1.05; 
d f, $1.05...... 





25; 
Oil cloth and linoleum —— 10530, tax, 
jan, $1.50; d f, $1 
vf: factory tobaccostrippers 10227, tax, “feb, 


pe. calkers a and tappers 738, tax, J, m, 
Laborers prot 9145, “tax, march, "$7.50; “a f 
United gold beat wail Gt Aa, # a 
Central labor union agpocma, Kan, tax, feb. 

703, to and incl jan, ’04.. 
Federal labor , tax, n, a; 03, j, f, 8. ‘40; a rd 
Federal labor 1isai, tax, jan,#ic at 8. 
ot labor 9477, tax, dec, ’03, jan, $6; d f, 


= labor 9451, “tax, n ‘4, 03, j, $8.60; 4 L 
Federal labor 11515, tax, jan, 95c: d f, 95c....... 
Federal labor 11240, tax, feb, $7.75; d f, a6. 
Federal labor 11249, tax, feb, 45¢e: d f, 45c........ 
Federal labor 7112. tax, i. f, m, $6; at 98. 
Federal labor 10201, tax, mar, $2. 45; df, $2.45. 
wy need 11390, tax, feb, $2.50; sup, $6.50; 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





8. Federal labor 9508, sup .. i 
Federal labor 9079, tax, feb, “$i. ‘60; a f $1.60... 
Riggers 11583, sup 
“ spongersand, refinishers 10854, ‘tax, jan, 


J ssneniaisenatatianinnealinninniannineemmmmmnnanese 
Intl glove workers union of A, sup.......... 
Boo 





Pp 
kKkeepers and assistants 11612, sup........... 
Newsboys prot 11613, 8Up...............0-eeeeeessereeees 
Paving cutters union of the U 8 of Aand 
Bg BD vecccccsece-sosveccnsosensoces conescunannqrecsgngnaneces 
9. House movers 10720, tax, feb. 9c; a f, 90c... 
Ts. layers and helpers 10835, tax, feb, $3.50; 





$1.75... 
Sawmill mens 11536, ‘tax, feb, $1.35; ‘a f, ‘$1.25. 
Machinists helpers 10533, tax, J, f, 8: 
Mattress makers 9493, tax, mar, $4; df, $4 a 
—_ ealkers and tax, feb, T5e; d £ Tie. 

calkers an Jove rers prot tax, 

feb, $2.15; 0, $8.18 .crccccsseneencescesssetesre 
poodianicn and oan workers helpers 8259, 

Ses Tt ee ee 
Ingurance agents 8673, tax, dec, 08, Hc; d f, 


Soil abans and ns molders 8816, tax, feb, 


Suspender oulbens 11251, tax, mar, 40c; d f, 


40c... 
Laborers prot 10842, ‘tax, “mar, $3.75; a pa $8.75 
Janitors 11510, tax, f. m, a, $2.40: d f, $2.40....... 
Costing chippers and cleaners 8878, tax, mar, 
Mineral yoy A, enen and workers 11317, 
tax, J, f, $3; d 
Pavers and Lit 10818, tax, jan, $2; d f, 


$2 
Intl bro of electrical workers, tax "yy ee 
Central labor union, Middletown, Conn, tax, 
“ee yy § 6S Ch ee 
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480 
10 00 
6 00 


400 
315 00 
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$7.00 DOWN-—-$4.00 PER MONTH. 

We have 1962 %kt. stones, bought before 
the recent advance inprices. We’ll sell them 
as long as they last at $44, on credit, ring 
mounting included. Let us send 
you one for inspection. If 
-. it meets with yourapproval 
\ pay express agent $7.00 
\ and send the balance to us 
in nine equal monthly 
payments. Our new Spring 
yy Catalogue No. E 42 sent free 
everywhere. Herbert L. Joseph 
.» Largest Diamond and 
Watch Credit House in America. 

148 (E 42) State St., ( ntcaco 
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9. Richmond Borough central ooge on4 labor 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


10. Federal labor 9725, tax, feb, $1.75; a) a A = 
ederal labor 11429, tax, feb, $3.25; d f, $8.25 .. 
United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 










Federal labor 11616, —~ 77 
Federal labor 11617, sup. . 
Federal labor 11618, sup....... . 
Fishermens prot 11619, sup. EE SN 
rx labor 11285, tax, feb, “Fe; sup, 25¢; 





Til sasosiendcciinhiiahiietgltentelapila nasaiaaientenivementanieiteennanbeens 
Feacral labor 10121, a. 
Stoneware potters 8: 
——— 110388, om 
Soapmakers and helpers prot 10724, sup........ 
Vegetable ivory buttonmakers 7546, tax, feb, 
ft CLA Seen 
Soapmakers 7442, Scone. asnusccenietaneescesnamnitinnses 
Gas workers 11560, tax, f, m, $1.20; sup, 60c; 





d f, $1.20. 
Cut-nail by wm 7029, tax, mar, $1.15; sup, 
IIT TIIIE Ts cinsiiesinseinininigianisinnsiadeanbinidianienine 
Meredith Se Petersburg, Ind, 7. Si ii 
Hat shop laborers 8859, tax, jan, $2; d f, 
Soapmakers and helpers prot 10724, tax, d, 
, ©5i F TLR © ee eee 
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3 
4 
1 
4 
council, Staten Island, N Y, ta 08, $2 50 s 
Trades and labor assem, Susi yt ty a os drillers and tappers 10317, tax, f, . 
Federal labor’ ia, iax, fob, 95; 0 7, Sis $9 _-‘Indurated fibre workers Tits, tax, feb, $4.70; 
Federal labor 9594, tax, feb, 75e; d f, RE |: | i Ok ee ee 
Federal labor 11514, tax, feb, $1; d f, $1............ 2 00 Sewer diggers and shovelers 8662, tax, feb, $4; 5 
Federal labor 11523, tax, f 60... y A |< Sensei 
Federal labor 11270, tax, » feb, $2005 ¢ pay ¥ ca Chemical } workers 10983, tax, d, 03, j, f, m, . 
Federal labor 11887, tax, Jen, $1.06 ae stablemens prot is, tax, jf Bi, EOD, 4 
Federal labor 10086, tax, 4°? Seo 5 00 Foundry helpers 10740, tax, 'feb, $1.25; . 
reaerel aed tusk tax, Ets u 2 Electrical workers and linemen. 9001, tax, j, 
Federal labor 10600, tax, feb, $2; d 400 SO Oe iertnechntantateminseins asvencinncetsce 2 
= labor 8921, tax, "a, 08, J, Laborers 9627, tax, j, f, $1; d f, $1... 2 
: 105 90 Hospital nurses and employes 10507, tax, i 
fe 4.0) fp SII. <cccsennens vesencuseonoennencessoncngness 
edera oo fish saps ° = — operators 11539, tax, feb, 35c; d f, - 
tec 1350 United hatters of N'A, tax. jf. 85 00 
Trades and labor assembly, Savannah, Ga, 
$l f 275 Se SR 2580 
Federal labor 11590, sup.. 50 Tradés ac and 4,8 council Lansing, Mich, sa 
Drab cae’ costumers, a1 ee a Federal labor 11aid, tax, feb, si.50: 4 Gti = 8M 
Bottlers and carbonators 10301, sup...... ........ 1 50 |e ete | —— ae tna) th 31°30: wy! Ah som $ 4 
sr | {wera dieemconsn irem dered Federal labor 1076 tax, J, f,70e; df. 706...-. 1 40 
Watch workers 6961, tax, feb, $23.75; d f, eral labor x : 
Laan pa ea ene COU Federal labor 1112, tax: feb; 2d £32000 4 00 
ea ea er 25 00 Federal labor 7520, tax, jan, 85¢; d f, 85¢ ......... 170 
Sam Poonersa, Mamaroneck, N Y, sup........ 225 Street and sewer excavators 7543, tax, m, a, 
Rock drillers and helpers 11614, aia "s 10 00 $1.60: d f, $l. ERR va oot < Ree 8 20 
Intl building employes of A, 8UP...........-000000-+ * 500 Gala prot asso 10479, tax, n, d, ’08, j, f, 
10, Stoneware potters 8302, tax, feb, $1.70; d f, SIT ITI cshichthisiinidagniehinieeneieniiineiniansibicatanin 3 80 
icciacslicacia cathe Diiiadisasidicednpinsitartlaceadietantes 3 40 Annie MeMallen, secy, pone | Mass, sup... 1 00 | 
Stoneware potters 8302, tax, mar, $1.70; d f Laborers prot 9568, tax, mar, $; sup, $1; d f, — 
J SRRRL PER in a ae PTI 8 40 pobenaeebedeiaisibistevenveunssdnsuibinensebenteseneenennenneeeeseen 
Brush fibre dressers 10577, tax, mar, $1.70; Machine shearers CF empl 9630, we, 
d f, $1.70. 3 40 mar, 85c; sup, 24c; d f, 85c.......... 1 94 
Rag selectors” 9982, “tax, Ys 03, c% ‘$4.20: yj t Assorters and packers ’8316, su 5 00 
Svea dhenar Re iia ellie 8 40 Horse-nail makers 10953, sup... 10 00 
Telephone employes 11268, tax, feb, 35c; d f, ot ~ cane labor 10279, tax, feb, $5; _ ne | 
suiethauiinghinnd anilianasniint iagenininniaiaennnetiandmenenentions 70 le 
Horn and celluloid comb makers 11501, tax, j, 2 7% 
TU a 1 60 . 
Fur dressers 10393, tax, mar, 80c: d f, 80c........ 1 60 85 00 
Pavers helpers 10841, tax, jan, $1 os ‘at f, $1.95 3 90 pialeamen prot 10305, tax, j, f, 70c; d f, 70c 1 40 
Greenhouse workers 10205, tax, j, f, $1.10: d f, Gas workers 10678, tax, feb, $4.90: d f, $1.90..... 9 80 
| _ RRER aRRRRROR aelRE it dlO 2 20 Soapmakers 11553, “tax, feb, 450; d hy ee 90 ! 
School teachers 10798, tax, mar, $1.55; d f, $1.55 3 10 Livery stablemens 11507, tax, j, f, $5; d f, $5... 10 00 | 
Fish packers and dressers 11205, tax, feb, oa en. and candle \ workers 10385, =m, oe ! 
$1. 5 Rae 8 00 , $4.50 
Laborers prot 9820, tax, feb, $1.30; d f, $1.30... 2 60 Mechanics helpers 10179, tax. mar, $2; ‘af, ‘$2... 400 
Laborers prot 10191, tax, feb, $3.50; df, $3.50... 700 Grinders 9651, tax, d, ’03, j, $2; d f, $2............... 4 00 
Laborers prot 11330, tax; d, "03, j, f, $1.05; d f, Pore en 50:d and = * clay werner 10885, tax, ce | 
TTT ctiniatieieaanennendaeiieaniaasaahedeeaiacmmnaishecianlatienioninmidnnans 210 
Street workers and laborers 10282, tax, f, m, Sawmill employes 11160, tax, d, 08, j, f, m, 
Se Be acetate seesnccreencnrnemngrnnnrrese 2 20 -40; MD ann ere ine a crerrvvevessoes pacers aetgeanenceea. 2 80 | 
Laborers prot 10829, tax, feb, 96.95; d f, $6.95.. 13 90 Lumbermens p PRO ASSS of | 
OO Ife mmnumercaye, 260 Dyers helpers dita, tax, a, 4, 0, S135; a | 
Federal labor 10234, tax, j, f, $2; d f, $2... 4 00 * 
Federal labor 10474, tax, he 500; @ f, 50c....... 1 00 Hosplial employes asso 10725, tax, f, m, $2.50; 
Federal labor $058, tax, mer, @ ACS... 609  Aniver handlers Sidi, tax, jas Téerd L766. 1:6 
Federal labor 9138, tax, jan 81 +e ae 2 00 Tin, steel, ison, and granite workers 10943, ] 
Federal labor 10104, tax, feb, a. TE ssncanvs 200 ee, CR ee Ge Go eA cccsecttnccccvecncncsiccacesecsece 12 50 
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WHAT Is “ 
DAUS’ 


TO PROVE 


100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 
we are willing to send a complete “ Duplicator” without deposit 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no print- 
er’s ink. The product of 23 years’ Supertenen in Duplicators. Price 
for complete apparatus, cap size (prin 
subject to the trade discount of 33% per cent., or $5.00 net. 


FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR co. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 


TIP-TOP’? 


that Daus’ “‘Tip-Top” Dupli- 
cator isthe best,simplest anp 
cheapest dvice for making 


ts 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, 

















Centini trades and labor ‘council, Clearfield, 
Pa, tax, d, ’03, 
Federated trades. council, Depere, Wis, ‘tax, 





eee & YS Ses eee 
iA mont cutters and butcher workmen of 
Intl hod carriers and ——s Laaaessesneg 
union of A, tax psioeusteinssuenven 
Am fed of tusiclase, t tax, [oS teeta 


Bro of painters, Gecorators, and paper- 
hangers of A tax, ___ eee am 
Federal labor 11479, tax, feb, 60c; d 
Federal labor 9657, tax, mar. $1.70; 
Federal labor 8806, tax, j, f, $5.50; df, 
|e moe labor | tax, j, f, 70c; d 
ederal labor 10771, tax, mar, $5c; 


Federal labor 10073, tax, d, '03, j, 76c; 
Federal labor 1042s, tax, mar, $4; d 
Federal labor 10919, tax, feb, $1.35; d 
Federal labor 10651, tax, mar,$ 7.50; 
Federal labor 8311, tax, mar, $:.85; 
Federal labor 10751, tax, Jan, $2.40; 

Pee ss.0. ss 11230, tax, feb, $3.60; sup, 50e; 











Federal labor § 10778, tax, J, f, $1.90; sup, 50c; 
Horse-nail makers 7180, tax, mar, $6.25; sup, 
RU WT siesinsinendeiclsinitatiihgntaeensiiiaianlistaiatiaiiueen 
Box pullers 11472, tax, feb, $2.35; d f, $2.35 ..... 
—_ er handlers 11474, tax, feb, $1.70; sup, 
I Sse teri isinniciclineaeaiemanineiiinnnaien 
Lehr tenders and shoveboys 7583, tax, j,f, m, 
TS TEs 7 SR 
Trade and labor council, Huntington, Ind, 
tax, 0, n, d, ee ds f, m, $5; su up, 85e 
Emmet T Flood > Organizer, refund of strike 
benefit women can workers | 
United mineral mine workers of N A, tax, J, 


Federal labor 7211, su 





eee cecceceestecs 





. Federal labor 8563, tax, mar, $1.60; d f, $1.60... 


Federal labor 10708, tax, feb, $2; d f, $2...... ..... 
Federal labor 8770, tax, mar, $1 -70; d f, $1.70... 
Federal labor 8584, tax, feb, $2.75; d f, a 
Federal labor 11 1298, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
Federal labor 11428, tax, f, m, ay 
Federal labor 11311; tax, feb, $1.15; 3d 
Federal labor 10956, tax, mar, 60c; d 
Federal labor 10135, tax, mer. $2.50; d f, $2.50. 
Federal labor 7118, tax, jan, $2. f. 

Federal labor 11195, tax, feb, $1.25; d 
Federal labor 9502, tax, mar, $2 25; d 
Federal! labor 1414, tax, feo, y 5 a 
Federal labor 70: 
Federal labor 8203. 
Federal labor 11517, tax, : Se 65¢; 7 
Federal labor 9069, tax, J, f, $1. 70: d 
Federal labor = tax, fi eb, We; df, 90C.......... 
Federal labor tax, feb, 45c; d f, 
Federal labor tos?” tax, feb, $3.30; d f, $3.30... 
Laborers prot 10528, tax, nov, ’ + 
Laborers prot 9788, tax, feb, 
Laborers prot 10365, tax, mar, $7 
Laborers prot 8654, tax, mar, 40c; 








823 96 
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14. Sep gay Skene Y, tax, n, d, 


08, j, f, m 

Central abor council, Santa Cruz, Cal, tax, 
a Rt Re eee Meet ene 

Central labor union, ssenngenien, Vt, tax, o, 
n, d, '08, j, f, m.. 

Trades and labor ‘council, ‘Batavia, iii, tax, 


seen ereeeneceeeeees erseerseeseeeeseeerssseeeresseeesses 





Central labor union, os Ind, tax, nov, 
08, to and incl oct, ’04 
Trades and labor union, East St 
COE, i, G, TR, Bencce-cne 
United trades and labor council, Cuya 
Ohio, tax, nov, ’08, to and incl oct, "04... 
central the ‘union, Trenton, Mo, tax, 8, 0, 









08, J, f... 
Intl union of fiour and cereai mili spies, 


x, 
Paving cutters unionof USand Can, tax, sift 
7, * sabe oa aa workers 7565, tax, 


d f, $6 
Nail mill saa tax, Jj, f, $2; d f, $2..... 
rt Am helpers 11396, tax, n, d, "08, J, tS: 


Suspender ‘workers. 11294, ‘tax, ‘mar, i ‘BO; a f, 
Suspender and neck wear workers 10868, tax, 

mar, i See ne 
Pavers prot tax, feb, $1.75; d f, $1. eo . 
Hospital ease. and ‘employes 10850, tax, feb, 





Flagstone layers and cutters 11271, tax, mar, 

II TI TTT ss sosienictnsintiteniianiinanineiciitein, seieieambintienttinds 
Stablemen 10360, tax, mar, $1.95; d f, $1.95....... 
Milkers prot 8861, tax, if f, m, $87.50; d f, $37.60 
— operators 1 547, tax, feb, $1; d f, $1 

rw ree soe planermen 9603, taa, n, d, '03, 
Hospital attendants and nurses 10008, tax, d, 
Flat janitors 10810, tax, J, f $2.50; d f ; df, f, $2.50...... 
a kt td finishers 11145, tax, apr, $1.30; 
Saw workers 10881, tax, feb, $8 18; a f, $2.15... 
Sone page < employes 10904, tax, 7 f, m, $1 


Foundry workers 9938, tax, feb, 813; ‘af, $13... 
Slate workers 10016, tax, mar, $7.90; ; a f, $7.90.. 
Excavators prot | , tax, Mar, $5; 











$5 00 
2 50 
5 00 
2 50 
2 50 
2 50 
5 00 
2 50 
250 
10 00 
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“BLUE HEN” 


High Grade Chew at a Popular Price 


THE J. F. ZAHM TO! ACCO COMPANY 


Superior to all others 
Premium List in Every Package 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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ror) 





Stablemen 10671, tax, f, m 2 df, 
see workers i062), ‘tax, mar, ‘So; df, 





mon potters 7117, tax, j, f, m, $9; d f, $9 
Firemens 9629, tax, f, m, $4; 3d f, $4 eecmaneieiasiinnns 
File workers 10048, tax, feb, $9; d f, $9............ 
Wax and ya model makers 11438, tax, 
EL A _ I E TS 
Elevator conductors 11142, tax, j, f, 9c; d f, 
I sc daressesleaniiies- aenunmeaseclaatiaiasinieididmminaniieimamelianiiaaapmen 
Die workers 10526, tax, f, m, Sg 40; d f, $1.40... 
Tar pourers prot 11489, tax, . 08, j, $1; 4 f, $1 
Brushmakers prot 6980, tax, ‘aon $3; d 4 $3... 
—— helpers 11984, tax, mar, $4; 
Wholesale clothing cierks and ‘packers 11042, 
eee Tk DF eee 
Commercial portrait artists 11336, sup.......... 
Pie 8250." 9601, tax, jan, $2.50; sup, $1.60; 
I oicslsaesiaaehiceinisaableiiaicniaedsdgsnsbaininaiiilaiaaiiatisesisiiiiiee 
Spring bed and mattress factory workers 
$445, tax, mar, $1.50; sup, $2.50; d f, $1.50....... 
Lead paint and oil workers 10848, tax, f, m, 
ee UI, GRE GB BR avivcccccccessecercccecsccoscesce 
Embossers prot 10821, tax, mar, $3.25; sup, 
LIE Ti TEE ili scontenceminendnante’ etepumsetnenneencsogcnqenes 
Elevator operators 103824, tax, feb, $8.75; sup, 
II TEE TIT csii-<cnieicctaneduiensaaianeoneninaienammnninionoens 
Rod workers 11468, tax, mar, 60c; sup, 
Si linsncciiisinhicinieiapbiadteneeinicbeientannasiaasaninens 
Egg candlers and poultry dressers 10838, tax, 
» £, 70c; BUP, HOC; A I, TOC.......0.......ceccrecereeeceeees 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10943, i casccescuisieicindaiieirananemannneaeinmendimmenntbiinsiee 
Tin foil workers and helpers. 11115, sup......... 
Fire department employes 10446, rom am, 
$2; sup, 50c; d f, ooo 
Car wheel molders and ‘helpers, 7229, tax, f, 
ee Sk ee 
Telephone operators 11607, i iatestnrirtcarencenses 
Laborers prot 10655, tax, 4 f, 70c; } or 60c; 
d f, 70c... senenive 
Federal labor 10865, ‘sup... 
Federal labor 9403, tax, 0, n, d, 03, j, f, m, 
$4.50; sup, $1.25; d f, $1.50 i csaihiithieciainiaticiastahesentaemiines 
Federal senor 8288, tax, f, m, $1.70; sup, 60c; 
Ee i cesiiatnenticiniinntebicntidapuinin cimaxcenevorsarnegeinnaye 





pense Bg cen 
ree. labor 10241, tax, mar, $6; sup, $1; 


a 8 ASAE Se 
Hospital attendants 8097, Sup............-....00+00+++ 
Emmet T. Flood, organizer, refund of strike 

benefit women can workers 10584................ 
Wholesale soaps 11378, tax, 0, n, d, 703, 

eS Be, GI eer cccccene cen geescemcacccese anes sovsncnmnce 
Tuck pointers 10384, tax, jan, $2.10; d f, $2.10.. 
ape prot 11025, tax, j. mS ss; tf =e 

e layers 9744, tax, feb, $i. 50; d f, $1. Di ices 
clephone operators 10795, ta. tax ioe df, 










15. Pores a workers 10293, tax, d 


2 

















$6 00 80 
2 40 Belt lacers 10196, tax, mar, $2; d f, $2 40 
Briarwood smoking pipe makers 10566, tax, 
7 2 pes 7 6 A | Eee 12 2 
Iron “chippers prot 8589, tax, feb, “$l; d 20 
45 10 Tin ap a and helpers 1115, ‘SS aan, 
18 00 $4.50; d f, $1. 9 00 
8 00 Fishermen 11136, ‘tax, ‘dee, +08, $4. 35; “a . $4.35. 8 70 
18 00 Belt wrx and helpers 10204, tax, mar, 
KEE TERT 7 #0 
2 00 Cattle x 10538, tax, mar, 40c; d f, 40c..... 80 
Coal handlers #022, tax, feb, $2 50; d f, $2.50... 5 00 
1 80 Fire are employes 11425, tax, feb, $3. 20; d f, 
2 80 a issksosianndiaecennaianissaniseneeibeiilidianinisahiaiadeitainieitedanitin 6 40 
2 00 Laborers prot 9576, tax, feb, $2.75; d f, $2.75... 5 0 
6 00 Laborers prot 11357, tax, feb, $1.85; d t $1.85... 3 70 
Om het ed union, Athol, Mass, tax, n, d, 
| a, rg ERS Cee 5 0 
Trades pny Sarnia, Ont., tax, d,°03, j, £. 2 50 
3 00 Intl paper-box ‘workers, fax, a eee 10 9% 
200 Intl seamen of A, tax, J, f, I1.......00.......s.sc0esseee 309 06 
Federal labor 8561, tax, feb, cy d f, $2.50..... 5 
6 60 “at rod 8166, tax, n, ‘4,’03 ij, $4.95; sup, oa 
5 50 Federal Saher 11620, sup 10 00 
Loggers prot 11621, sup... 20 00 
7 85 Alsea bay fishermens prot "11622, sup. 10 00 
Bootblacks prot 11623, sup... 10 00 
7 75 — employes 10492, tax, ‘S, f , $5.60; d f, 
Leanasteniatanineneannennetienndnebtanttemminnisemtbensneteiaimtinn 1l 20 
19 50 ot labor 9056, tax, n, d,’03; j, $1.50; d f, a" 
14 Federal labor 9450, tax, mar, $6.50; d f, 13 
Federal labor 11355, tax, jan, $1.70; d # St $1.70.. 3 
190 Federal labor 11444, tax, mar, $3.75; d f, $3.75.. 7 
Federal labor 10437, tax, j, f, $2.55; d f, $2.55... 5 
110 Federal labor 11505, tax, feb, $1.40; d f, $1.40... 2 
1 25 Federal labor 11587, tax, mar, $2; sup, $1.75; 
4 50 vedere labor 11580, tax, mar, $1; sup, $1.98; se 
12 50 Federal labor 11550, tax, feb, 75c; wind 50c; df, 
72 75e . 2 00 
Federal labor’ ‘R217, “tax, “mar, ‘fi. 50; sup, ‘$i: 
200 Bi ithcctevcnnien ennssncnszeingeneeeniagnnencennenaamsncens 400 
10 00 Federal labor 8339, tax, J, i m, $18; sup, “a -50; 
, $18 37 50 
10 2 Federal labor 8921, sup... 5 
Laborers prot 9670, tax, dec, 03, 
400 8, SR I RE Dts 7 4 40 
OI NS Be BD iecicrceesecerssencesecensnteseceses 200 
4 50 Silver w omen 10339, tax, mar, $3.85; sup, 60c; 
ITI: -sickconctensinissieirnbnaninehss -sabininisainentsdhanaaiiiie Sepeewnin 8 30 
18 60 nr and rockmen 11264, tax, jan, 
oT. NS nea 15 50 
Tackmak rs intl, tax, j, f, m, $2.20; sup, 55c.. 2 75 
1300 16. ome die workers 10583, tax, feb, $1. 0b: d f, om 
Re steniatin-enide_Jnnbiundeninignennninstuenbe dqmuatennianen 1 
6 00 Gravel roofers 9893, tax, jan, $2; d f, $2........... 4 00 
1 00 Gardeners and florists 10615, “tax, 2 7 $9.10; 
Se iccitemniatinaut: senibanbin “cee eaguimieanine 18 20 
16 00 Needle makers 11433, tax, feb, $1.25: d f, $1.25.. 2580 
Limebnrners and quarrymen 11207, tax, jan, 
210 I  inedicitaas caensis Senuiinihk: woes mania baebinineanehanste 2 00 
4 20 Gas workers 9840, tax, “feb, $19. 50; d f, $19.50... 39 00 
6 00 Fibre mill and factory workers 930, tax, dee, 
3 00 ~ Lk | ee ee 5 00 
Wall paper aes and reelers 10777, 
1 30 ee 4) eae 3 00 
10 Wire workers 11497, tax, feb, $1; d f, $1. ......... 2 00 
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16. Car wheel ay “a and helpers 9343, tax, 
mar, 65¢; d f. 65c 









mar, 75c; d f, 7éc...... eueagese 
Furriers 11304, tax, mar, $2.50; d f, . 
Plate glass workers 11365, tax, Ag $3. 


$3.50. 
at Ca dressers 7416, tax, j, f, m, a, m,j os df, 


Livery stable ‘employes. 8529, ‘tax, it $i. 50; 
d f, $1.50; $1.50. 
Paper carriers P & B asso 5783, tax, feb, $4; 


d f, $4 
Casket trimmers 10659, tax, feb, “$i. 15; ai 





Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, ad 
American wire weavers prot asso. tax, jf 
Intl yen and we rs, tax, feb 
Trades and labor council, kosh, Wis, 
tax, nov 08, to and incl oct, Oo henaepnpsanenspnnann 
Central labor union, Taunton, Mass, tax, 


m, j,j, a a 
central “labor union, Pottstown, Pa, ‘jax, “d, 


Central trades and aper assem, Watertown, 
N Y, tax, d, 03, j, f. 
Central labor union, Canton, Ohio, tax, a, 08, 





Central labor union, Niles, Ohio, sup............ 
Amal glass workers intl asso of ‘A. tax, j, f.. 
Federal labor 11384, tax, feb, $1.95; d f, $i 95... 
Federal lavor 10996, tax, feb, $1.25; af. $1.25... 
Federal labor 10776, tax, feb, $1; d f, $i 
Federal labor 1144, tax, feb, $1. 20: d f, $1.20... 
Federal labor 11096, tax, f, m, $1.75; af, $1 = 
Federal labor 11499, tax, jan, "gr. 75; ‘a f, $2.7 
Federal labor 9504, ‘tax, ‘mar, $1.25: df, 5. 
Federal labor 8378, tax, feb, 75c; d f, 75c......... 
wo. labor 9688, tax, d, ’03, j, f, $1.05; d f, 

i icscaienisniiheiadmianmancniunteiaineinanesinnes: cmaiaibaenee 
Federal labor 11375, tax, me, 7c; da f,70c ... 
Federal labor 11469, tax, d . 03, J, $1; a f, os anit 
me yx and cleaners 11201, “tax, 4, "03, 34 





arias makers 10842, sup... 
ey | ged _mowes 10413, ‘tax, ‘feb, 70¢; 

sup, 40c; d 
panne os 70768, tax, feb, $1; sup, 50c; d f, 





Decorators, costumers and badgemakers 
en ee 
4 Porters prot 11430, tax, jan, 55c; d f, 55c ......... 
Egg inspectors 9230, tax, j, f, m, $8; Sy f. $3...... 
Metalic bed makers 10396, tax, n, 4,03, j, f, 
SE Ut IE cinpetennenceprbtnnatinaeictienemeentcan 
Machinists helpers and handymen 10402, 
tax, feb, 75c; d f, 75c 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, jan, $! -25; d f, $1.25.. 
Machian ned S160 and handy men 9818, tax, 
se FP Ud a eee eee 





Laborers prot 9549, — $1.35 “ais f sii 
Oil mill laborers 11520. tax. feb, $1. io; d f, $1.10 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, feb "$5.50; 





Porters prot 9515, tax, july. ’08, 0c; d 
iggers prot 10315, tax, mar, $2.70; ‘a ‘an 70... 
uaborers prot 10961, tax, mar, 50c; d f, 50c...... 

ome workers 11482, tax, n, d, "08, J, "f, $2.40; 


pacdsee! 9791, ‘tax, “feb, Tbe; a f Tee. 











$1 30 
5 00 
11 60 


1 50 
5 00 


7 00 
30 00 
3 00 
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16 00 


1 80 
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1 50 
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6 00 


2 80 


15 30 


17. Janitors vy general housemen 11126, tax, 


oe OT 4) ee 
Watchmen, anitors and epreegewaen 10912, 
tax, 03" . f, m, $1.40; d f, $1.4 
enn cunplaren and rivermen hasan tax, 
feb, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
Hatand cap leather swea 
tax, feb, $2.10; d f, $2.10 
Industrial council, Pittsbu 


, 5, ©... 
Labor cou 






tax, 8, 0,n 
Central trades and labor assem, ¢ Jorinth, 'N 
Y, tax, n, d, 08 
Trades and fabor council, Charleston, Ill, 
tax, 8, 0, n, d, 
Trades ‘and labor’ nssem, “Covington, ‘Ky, 
a Oe st ccetinmnmnenernnicenane 
er Sk JP Sony oe City, Iowa, tax, 


03, j, 

Fuieni labor 11098, tax, feb, $2; d f, $2 
Federal labor 11546, tax, feb, 70c; a f, 
Federal labor 8769, tax, eb, 31. 50; a 
Federal labor 6854, tax, feb, $1.30; d f, 
Federal labor 11494, tax, mar, $2 50; d 
Federal labor 8062, ‘tax, ‘dee, 08, $1; d 

d 

+H 





Federal eed — = mar, oy 50; 
Federal labo 


Federal labor 11344, tax, feb, #2. oH a t $2.50... 
Federal labor 10334, tax, feb. $1.90; d f. $1.90... 
Federal labor 9621, tax, f +m. $3.10; d f $8.10... 
Federal labor 9466, tax, feb, $3.35; d f, $3.35. 
Federal labor 11044, tax, mar, $3.75;d f, $8.75. 
Federal labor 11151, tax, feb, 35c; d f, 


Federal! labor 11006, tax, mar, 90c; d f, 
Flagstone ra x and setters 11308, tax, dec, 
08, $1.75; d 
Flagstone cutters and setters 11308, tax, j, f, 
i SE GEtIE Mi caterstnssceneenencssnenneabemengshante 
Laborers prot 10215, tax, mar, $1; d f, $1......... 
—— trades council, Crawfordsville, Ind, 


Federal labor 11624, sup... 
Wallpaper house employes 10777, =~ 
Newsboys prot 10414, tax, Jam. ...... sss. 
Newshoys prot 10414, tax, feb, 60c; ‘sup wane 
Granite polishers, quarrymen, and ALS 

10806, tax, mar, $5; sup, $1; d f, $5 
Laborers prot 1 11537 , tax, mar, $3; sup, 50c; 





a 0003. Sweapainatee eons ceetanites 
Federal labor 9566, tax, j, f, ecu, $1; d f, $2.. 
raat labor 9726, tax, jf , $2.85; sup, $1; 


mM. Nh cy 10118, sup.. 
Federal labor 8093, sup........ ...... is 
Trades assembly, Pekin. ne 
Central trades and labor assem, Watertown, 

FF Wig I eievecsareierssnnsernennneensacnnaseanmsenneasenininan 














AMERICAN SUSPENDER 


Of Cincinnati, O., were the first Suspen- 
der Makers who encouraged organized 
labor by unionizing their factory and 
thereby inviting others to follow. This 
firm above all others is, therefore, en- 
titled to first consideration by Union 
Labor. Ask for 


AMERICAN SUSPENDER CO.’S 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Union Made 


SUSPENDERS, GARTERS, AND ARMBANDS 


= 0 SS wm 0 mm MCMC mE 7 
S33 888 8 S888 SS SF SABssSessxssssssex s 
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17. 


18. 


19. 





Hotel and restaurant employes, intl league 
FR ae 
Horse-nail makers 7078, sup a 
Loggers prot 11544, tax, feb, $1. ~~ d f, $1. 30... 
Stone pavers 10460, tax, feb, 50 , Oe 
Steam pipe and boiler coverers ‘s514, tax, om, 


50c; d f, 50c... 
Millwrights 9931, “tax, we? 2; 4 f, 
Draftemen and ‘computers ‘asso. 11003, tax, j, 
RN aA LR I 
Wool’ sorters and graders 9025, tax, mar, 


Boiler makers and iron af Sho builders helpers 
8465, tax, mar, $3.50; d 

Fibre pressmen 9331, tax; f, m, "$3.90: a £ $8.90 

we i x * and shoveiers, 10224; tax, j, £ 80c; 





Cloth exiniiéis and spongers Tibi ia, fab 
Cees Seune workers 10861, tax, jan, $11.25; 
Soda and ee See 

feb, 60c; d f, 60c...... 





Laborers prot 10217, tax, feb, 85c; d 
Ship keepers prot 8970, jax, ‘d, 03, i "$2.50: df, 


Grain youmese asso 11407, tax, n, d, 08, j, f, 


Boomers 9410, tax, mar, $2.15; d f, $2.15. 
Wardrobe tenders 10617, tax, mar, 60c; d f, 


eeeeeeeee 












Doviicknnen 9400, tax, feb, $2; d f, $2..... 
Brotherhood of boilermakers and iron 8 Pp 
aT fy  '5 4 eee 
Central labor union, ane, Pa, tax, d, ’03.j, ft 
reise Sr aitss Balisten Spa, N Y,’ tax, 0, 





ee 





"08, J 

Federal labor 9659 tax, J, f f, Ay seeeeene 
Federal labor 10993, ta r, $1. ut at f, $1.80. 
Federal labor 10948, 3 feb, 81:4 f $1... 
Federal labor 1083, tax, feb, $2.05, ‘4a* a $2.25... 
Federal labor 11380 ta x, jan, 60c; a f, ‘B0c........ 
Federal ls labor 11023, tax, nd, '03, j, f, m, $2.75; 
Federal labor iii, tax, dec 708, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
Federal labor 7520, tax, feb, 
Federal labor | 
Federa! labor 11397, tax, feb, $1.30; d f, $1. 80... 
Federal labor 10639, tax, mar, $1. 35: d 
Federal labor 10722, tax, acct’ jan, s.5b af, 
Federal labor 9373, tax, mar, $1.25; d f, $1,25.. 
Federal labor 8328, tax, feb, 90c; su p,50c; "af, 90¢ 
Granite workers } tax, mar, $1.75; sup, 

5 EL RE 
Ege sinepectors ii 11254, tax, mar, $7.50; sup, 


= 
wy 
a 


Base ball ‘makers ‘10929, “tax, mar, "B5e} ‘sup, 


I STE III itil snianicacnncanstalitadinas Saetilliindeentbiataetinnen 
Novelty ‘advertisement wornene 10548, tax, 
feb, $10.60; sup, 4c; d f, $10.60................ccceeeeee 


Suspender ‘workers 10620, sup..... ..... 
Paul Winkel, Kansas City, Mo, 
ty nang prot 11056, tax, fom, | 1.65; d f, 





Steel plate 7” ne asso 8956, tax, feb, 
$2.15; d f, $2.15... 


d f, $2 
Stone masons 7049, tax. j, f, $10.60; d f, $10.60.. 
alia and badge workers 11159, tax, j, f, m, 
STITT ITI isi ced ieahisocinitdiinlansiadelbinatiinhiaiibiiihiane 
Blacksmiths, boilermakers, +Y 1 ¥ woe 
helpers 9574, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50. 
on miners and laborers 9310, tax, mar, $4; 





8 
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THE DRINK QUESTION is readily solved 
to the satisfaction and health of all by 


Walter Baker &C0.s 


¥? Breakfast 


(Ocoa. 







Pleasing to the taste, 
Nourishing to the system, 
Quieting to the nerves, 


LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK 


Be sure that you get the genuine article made by 


Walter Baker & Co.“ 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Established 1780. 


41 HIGHEST AWARDS _IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


An ideal feod-drink — good 
morning, noon, and night. 











19. Chauffeurs prot 10479, tax, mar, 60c; d f, 60c.. 


Fish skinners, cutters, and handlers 9582, 
tax, feb, 50c; d f, 0c. 
4 ‘miners and laborers 8508, tax, j, f, m, 

Laborers prot ob, ta, ‘n, d, °08, j, f, m, $2.50; 

f, $2. 


Laborers prot 9557, tax, feb, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Trades and labor — New Albany, Ind, 
tax, n, d, ’03, j, f, m. 
Labor council, lrenton, Ohio, tax, d, sods f f 
Federal labor 11526, tax, "feb, $2.55; d ft $2. 
Federal labor 9461, tax, mar, $5; d 
Federal labor 11519, tax, feb, $2.25; 
Federal labor 11412, tax, feb, $1.90; ce 
a labor 8198, tax, n, ‘a, 03, $8.70; d f, 





eaey 


Federal labor 10824, tax, J, £, $1.35: d'f, $1.35... 
Federal labor 10121, tax, mar, $4.50; d f, $4.50.. 
Federal labor 107: |, tax, - 3; df, $5........... 
Federal labor 9280 ‘tax, j, f , m, $1 36; > 
Federal labor 11459, tax, mar, $2. 30; d 
Federal! labor 10518, tax, mar, $1.25; d : 
Federal labor 8227, tax, "fe leb, $1; d f,$1.......... .. 
Federal labor 8805, tax, j, f m, 65; d f, 
Federal labor 10261, tax, f, 0c; d f, = ——_« 
Federal labor 10731, tax, feb, bf. a fs 2 
Federal labor 11078. tax, mar, $5. 








d 
Federal labor 11460, su 
Coffee, spice, and sammie chatnad workers 


9605, sup... 





$1 20 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 














The Morrow Coaster 


and Brake 


IS A LABOR SAVER. 


By actual test you save 
with it one-third of the 
WORK of PEDALING. 
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ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 
| Eclipse Machine Co. 
Price $5 ELMIRA, N. Y. 








° potile aataee 0885, tax, jan 
= carriers and mortar mixers 10646, tax, 
03, j, f, m, $2.20; d f, $2.20 
Jonnene prot 40367, tax, feb. $6. 
Optical workers 10084, tax, feb, 


Cement masons helpers 10458, tax: jan. $3; 






Laborers prot 9259, tax, feb, $4; a < 
Foundry employes 11538, rx feb, "$1; q{ & 
Laborers prot 9798, tax. j, f, 70c; ad sae 
tn trimmers 10997, tax, mar, $1.10; 
Sugar workers 11155, tax, feb, $2.50; d f. $2.50.. 
Oyster workers 10497, tax, feb, $4; d f, $......... 
Yom prot 11362, tax, j, f, m, $1.05; d f, 


Mineral water ‘workers 11452, ‘tax, dee, 08, j, ‘ft. 
“a YE fa 7 Ree Seen 
ra» helpers 11346, tax, one, 08, $1.25; d f, 


Amal wood workers inti of A, “tax, , Oy 1 nh, “4, 





a Toned easteioiamsmieessenbnminiaheanenmneininens 
Central labor union, peagerese, Ind, tax, 
jan, 04, to and Incl’ Gee, 04. .rvss-sessecseeeeees 
eo trades council, Portland: Oreg, tax, 


Mich, tax, 0, n, d, | hatin. tiarmen 
“iis council, Shelbyville, Ind, tax, 
Trades and labor council, Fond Du Lac, Wis, 

ni ic TI I Ti inscccachentneniiais cqncapeumnmasentn Baabonte 
Tradéne snd i labor assem, Minnea polis, Minn, 

I Ts I isin inion cadiniel schadacepaneaatinianisiibiaieinmaadaiieniie 
Centra ie labor union, Posey county, Ind, tax, 


Federal-labor 10106, tax, feb, 50c; < { ae 
Federal labor 10506, tax, jan, $2 jf 
Federal labor 10506; tax. feb, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Federal labor 11139, tax, mar, $6. 25; d f, $6.25... 
Federal labor 9083, ‘tax, "mar, $2.10; d f, $2.10... 
Federal labor 9365, tax, j, f, $4; d - Rae 
Federal labor 6697, tax, feb, $1.75; d 


Federal labor 10185, tax, i, f, m, $4. 
ee labor 10549, tax, ‘dec, 08, $1. 0; 


. i meeneen vues, lux, mar, $2; sup om 
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Federal labor 10917, tax, feb, He. a t ‘giv 70 
Federal labor 11 192) tax, mar, 85c; df, Bbc... 
Federal labor 11877, tax, feb, 50c; a f, 50c 
Laborers 9670, tax, j. f. $8.50; *d f, $3.60......... _ 
Laborers prot 11087, tax, feb, $9.75; d f, $9 75.... 
Central labor union, Middletown, N Y, tax, 
may, 08, to ard incl jan, '04.............cccc.-.s0-++ 
Stable employes 10742, tax, feb bee 
Suspender workers 9480, sup. 
Well borers 11437, sup.............. 
Cemetery employes 10634, ta 
sup, $2; d 
Tiemakers 11239, tax, ‘feb, $2.50; sup, 50e; ‘a f, 


$2.50... 
wit workers ‘]1050, ‘tax, feb, "$2.50; sup, #: 25; 














Pavers and rammers 7182, sup. 
~ shingle weavers of "A, tax, j, f, 








NIT AEE ienanestennen asceanstmantensnecnsentamenensnnmtonnnsnes 
Brushimaicers prot 11606, tax, apr, 80c; sup, 
SE Ge ie SD ncens-ncnsecenne-neneinpneinceeemmesensesvennsee 
Central X union, Ennis, Tex, —- es 
Federal labor 11627, sup... te 
Cigarette paper workers 11628, ‘sup.. 
Gas workers 11629, sup.. pane 
— nn 9418, tax, “mar, $i 60; | sup, 50c; 


d f, $1.60. 
Federal | labor 11386, tax, j, f, $2; sup, $1.50; 
Federal labor 8228, tax. j, f, ‘in, $6.75; sup, 7c; 


Federal labor 1156, tax, rds = “m, $i. 75; sup, BOe; 
Federal labor 6876, tax, n, “a, ‘Gi. 50; ‘sup, “BOe; 
d f, $1.50 


Federal labor 8426, sup... 

Newspaper and mail deliverers 11625, sup... 
Basketmakers 11626, sup... 

Federal labor 7439, tax, feb. $i; é f, ‘a. 








Benen’ bobbin workers, 8628 .n, d, 08, j, f. 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, feb, > Bib: a f, ic 
Machinists helpers 10056, tax, 4, f, m, $1.50; 


f, $1.50... aoe 
Wine end liquor workers. 10618, tax, “dec, 08, 


Coffee, spice, ane ookins powder workers 
> i Ay tae ae Senet 
Laborers pot edb t oo ar, $6; df, $6........... 
Fish cleaners 11353, tax, j, t m, ’gl2; d f, $2 
Electrical workers helpers 11208, wane »>& 08, 
> i! I iteitnes ceestinten eemmemnatinns 
Stablemen 9026, tax, mar, $2.50; d f, $2.50........ 
a hat operators 9591, tax, ‘Sb. on os: a f, 
Sawmill workers hese wast tax, b - a 
f, $1.75... 


7] 
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Caml. 


CONDENSED 


SOUPS 


“Just Add Hot Water and Serve.” 


PRICE 


A CAN 


6 


PORTIONS OF 





SOLD 


20 KINDS. EVERYWHERE. 








22. Tradesassembly, Norwich, N Y, tax, j,f, m. 


Central labor union, Petal uma, Cal, tax, 8, 
mS’ YT 4 5 aaa eee 
Central labor: union, Traverse City, Mich, 
tax, 0, 08. 
Central “abor union, Danbury, Conn, “tax, ‘a, 
Tih Ii 1 <cnsnenpinee~coecainipenannapprensntanuseneanentncsonenennece 
Federal labor 9925, tax, feb, 3 a5 a lehamensiceees 
Federal labor 6677, tax, j 2; f, 22 aasaniaiivais 
Federal labor 10807, tax, teh’ $1. on d f. $1.25. 
Federal labor 6998, tax, mar. $2.25; da f,$2.25.. 
Federa! labor 9868, tax, feb, 
Federal labor 9781. tax, j.f, $1. 305 af 
Federal labor 1075i, tax, feb, $2.40; d df, $2.40... 
eye labor 11345, tax, d, 03, j, $4.80; d f, 
Federal labor 11580, tax, mar, $3.70; d f, $8.70.. 
Federal labor 11488, tax, mar, $3.80; d f, $3.80.. 
— labor 9611, tax, jan, $5; sup, 80c; d 
Federal labor 10974, tax, j, f a. $1.85; d f, $1.85 
Federal jabor 8462, ‘tax, .. a $8 
Federal labor 9993, tax, mar, 80; d f, $3.50.. 
Federal labor 11630, 0 ERED EEE 
Morris —— trades council, Morristown, 


Coke woeners Qe 
Tar and composition roofers and sanitary 
flooring workers 11255, Sup............ccecessseseee 
Tar and composition roofers and sanitary 
flooring workers 11255, tax, f, m, $4; d f, $4.. 
wer peer 10796, tax, feb, $4.25; sup, 75c; 


+ prot 10821, sup. 

Stone pavers 7314, ps. 

Central labor, Fort illiam, ‘Ontario, | sup... 

Free fed of workingmen, Porto nae tax, 
m, j, j, a, 8, 0, 08... 

Laborers prot t i576, ‘tax, “mar, “$1.50; d af, ie “50... 





. Asphalt pavers lt 513, tax, mar, $3.50; 50588. 50 


Fur workers prot 10431, Ly f, m, $4; d 
Bootbiacks 11290, tax, MAP................c0ccseeeeseee 
=. strippers 10422, ‘tax, mar, $2.10; d f, 
i bisciticiimntiniatthidtiniontedanniadinieiickgipematdiainiiedisaitiainninaens 
Photographers ‘Tidas, tax, mar, $1; d f, $1....... 
Ship riggers and machinery movers 9953, 
tax, j, f, $1.80; d f, 
Aluminum workers 8261, tax, mar, $11.25; 





sueion diggers and 
tax. j, f, m, $1 50; d f, $1.50 
Distributers 10328. tax, f, m, $1; d f, - 
Bru~h workers 11274, tax, mar, $1.15; d 
—— prot 7181, tax, t, ma. $4. 
Fish dressers prot 10095, tax, ‘feb, “$i; df, 
Ce and stablemen 6327, tax, J, f ™, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50... 
Lumber handlers 8449, tax, feb, “Te; “at 
Laborers prot 9817, tax, feb, $2.45; a’ f, iy Ha 
Laborers prot 10284, tax, mar, $5.30; d f, $5.30... 
Nat alliance bill posters and billers of A, 
Ba Bis i TI cance: scntemnsapes ercoatnemcienguencaneanenenenn 
Central labor council of Alameda county, 
Sa in, Baie GMa Be Wircenenrneneccccnsvacccqsevemes 
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> Trades —_ assem, Williamsport, Pa, tax, 


j, 
Trades assembly, Charleston, W Va, tax, 


oonteels trades ‘council, Pitisburg, Pa, “tax, 


eh 8S 4 eee eee 
Central labor anton, Carry, Pa, om, e1; hy e 
Federal labor 7155, tax, d, 703, j, f, f, 


$1.35. 
Federal labor 9633, tax, j, f, m, $1. ry 4 f, $1.50 
Federal labor 8720, tax, feb, $2.40; df, $2.40 wa 
Federal labor 10359, tax, june, 03, to and inc 

Sh & 3 Ff 4 2 RI 
art wed 11422, tax, d,’03, j, f, m, $1.40; 
Federal labor 9646, tax, mar, $2.80; d f, $2.80... 
Federal labor 9644, tax, mar, 50c; d f, 50c....... 
Federal labor 10190, tax, mar, $4.10; d f, $4.10.. 
eit weed 10245, tax, feb, $3.50; sup, $1.35; 


d f, $3 
races labor 11521, tax, j, f, $2.50; sup, 25c; 
Federal labor 10225, ‘tax, j fi. $3.70; ‘sup, “40e; 


d 
Federal labor dS Se 
Foundry laborers 11504, tax, j, f, $4.20; sup, 
S| __ elie etiianeilRt RERei Re 
Barber shop porters and bath house tenders 
ETL LL TLL NTN 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup.............-....... 
Ice ~~ 77 and peddlers 8580, phrases feb, » $5; 
sup, 0c; df, $5... 
Local 262, retail clerks, | sup... Se 


. Great South Bay oystermen 8201, tax, f, m, 


ett cheater riatactiinaidiate 
Coal Dando 9754, tax, feb, $5; d f, $5... 
Button workers prot 8789, tax, f, m, a, ™m, > ij, 
Sn SN hcasshceicaiesicldinaabeiiiaimeiaahniasteiiciticten <insiaieeniin 
Fibre sanders 7296. tax. feb, $1.6"; d f, $1.60... 
Stablemens prot 9046, tax, i, f, $1; df, $1....... 
Horse-nail workers 10582, tax, mar, $1.40; 
d f, $1.40 
Telephone operators 11498, tax, f, m. $1; d f, $1 
Riggers pret 10298, tax, jan, $1.50: xh, 1 $1.50 aa 
Foundry helpers 10387, tax, j £81; df,$1...... 
da and mineral water beitiers Pe tax, 
mar, $2.50; d f, $2.50 ene 
Furriers 11308, tax, d, 08, j f, $5.85; d f, $5.85... 
Tub molders helpers "74 52, tax, f, m, $3; d f, $8 
Stone pavers 7602, tax, m, a, $5 $5; d f, $5... oat 
Stone planer men 10604, ta: tax mar, $2, 








Stone pavers, sidewalk layers, and curb 
setiers prot 11358, tax, feb, $1.75; d f, $1.75... 
Architectural foundry molders helpers 7418, 

tax, feb, $4.65; d f, $4.65... 
Flat janitors 9947, tax, feb, $12. 50; a f. "$12.50... 
Gilders prot 8980, tax, ‘mar, ae 
Hod carriers 8898, tax, 0, D, 703, a t, m,'04, 


$3; df, $8 
Milimens prot 10297, tax, mar, $4.25; d f, $4.25 











10 CENTS 


ONE CAN MAKES 


DELICIOUS SOUP. 
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FINANCIAL ‘STATEMENT 


Box factory laborers 11070, tax, mar, $1.75; 
f, $1.76... 


~" Laborers prot 11002, tax, - m, : “af, era 


Laborers prot 10528, tax, dec, 75e; d f, 75e...... 

Laborers prot 11442, tax, dec, $3.75; d f, $3.75... 

Laborers prot 11102; tax, feb, $1.50; d aft $1.50... 

United mine workers of A, tax, i, ae 

Table knife grinders nat! of N A, tax,j,f,m 

Intl journeymen horseshoers of U'S and 
Can, tax, 0, n, da, ’03, j, f, m 

Trades and jabor council, East Palestine, 
Ohio, tax, 0, n,d.. 

Amal society of carpenters and joiners, tax, 


f, m ie 
giedesana’ labor council, “Mt Clemens, ‘Mich, 


EEE Ca 
onbad tube labor union, Coffeyville, Kan, tax, 
oct, 08, to and incl sept, ’04 
Trades and labor council, Walla Walla, 
Wash, tax, 0, n, d, "0% 
Trades and | labor assembly, ‘Hannibal, Mo, 
“=e 5} eee 
Trades awerbiy saqgnapen, Ind, tax, dec, 
03, to and incl no 
Trades council, Hoyerstord and Spring City, 
Pa, tax, n, d, ’03, j, f, 
Central labor’ union, Herthampeon, Mass, 
Game, Bh, G, WBy $a. -cco-cocecersececccoccvusvonscccosononeceoeese 
Tradés ou. labor council, Oneonta, N Y, 


SR GATES ARETE INE nO 
Federal labor 93538, sup ............ 
Federal labor 11165, “tan. mar, $2; d ave 
Federal labor 9614, tax, mar, $1; d f, P ELIE 
Federal labor 11460, tax, mar, $1. 50: d f, $l. 
Federal labor 10313, tax, mar, $1. 65; d f, $ 
Federal labor 11333, tax, mar, $2; d - 
Federal labor 10308, tax, mar, $1.30; d f, $1.30 
Federal labor 9368, tax, d, ’03, j, f, $1.50; d f, 








$1.50 
Federal labor 10128, tax, j. f, m, $1.05; d f, $1.05 
Federal labor 11446, tax, ee 30 AY _ 
1 labor 7: tax, feb, $2.50; d f. $2.50...... 
Federal labor. "708, J, f, $1.05; af. 


Federal labor 10900, tax, d,’ 


$1.05 
Federal labor 11602, ‘sup. 
Federal labor — sup.. 
Federal labor 8971, tax, x, mar, $ 50; sup, $1. = 








o, n, d, $2.50; sup, $1. ........ 
Hat trimmers 11594, sup ee 
Iron ship drillers and tappers 10317, sup....... 
Solar “~~ ore and operators 8710, tax, om, 

$2; sup, $1; d f, $2 ...........--...-eeeeee 
Emmet T Flood, organizer, su 
Wore rsa prot 10348, tax, ~ 9 $2.50; sup, 





$5.7 
Machinisis helpers 10586, tax, mar, 35c; hoon 


Laborers prot 11424, ‘tax, feb, ‘0c; a 63 ‘Se........ 
Steam pipe to coverers 9689, tax, m, 
ee : {i | eee 
Dyers: and cleaners 10168, tax, J f, $5: d f, on 
Stone pavers 7314, tax, n, d, 63,'j j, $7.50; d 
— EET ALLELE REE SEA 
Slaters 9684, tax, j, f, $2.50; d f, $2.50. ..... ........ 
Sawmill em loyes and rivermen 9981, tax, 
bal j, f, m, $7.90; @ £, $7.90.............-..eeceeeeeeeeees 
Paving inspectors cfm se @ 580 testers 
10579, tax, d, ’03, j, f, m, $3.20; d f, $3.20 ........ 
i Spb, Ay 3.4 


mI —— D9 pipe laborers 9152, tax, 
feb, $8.75; d f, $8 
Intl Lae ELS On, O B, G, T....000 
Upholsterers intl of N A, tax RS f, m Scien dies 
Fed of nen, Springfield, ili, tex, n, d, "03, 
Ra A ET 
central iat labor, Salem. Mass, tax, 0, n, d, ’03.. 
Fed trades council, Waukesha, Wis’ tax, n, 





G, GB, Je By Why D a 00 crore ercees -ccccscovccessnscecvesssccee 
oneal’ tahoe union, Jefferson City, Mo, 
tax, D, G, OB, J, £, UM, Bo........cecccccrcccessersrccsoreees 
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25. Canton labor union, Rockland, cared tax, 


redaval labor 7211, tax, mar, $5.20; d f, 
Federal labor 7118. tax. feb, $2.40: a f, $40 
Federal labor 10118, tax, j, f, $2.60; d f, sai 
reser labor 8087, tax, dee, 08, $8.95; 
Federal! labor 9862, tax, f, m, $5; d f, $5..... wa 
Federal labor 6415, tax. mar, $3 50; ‘d f, A 
United oe hat and cap makers of N A 





tax 
Federal labor 11523, sup... 
Federal labor 11327, —- 
Federal! labor 9079, sup.. 
Federal labor 11454, tax, “n, -d, 903, i. < $9; sup, 

SI TT TD scechaaitidectpaasbtnindennenisannabpcineninceinetineyis 
Federal labor EEE 
Laborers prot 10365, sup...... .......... ............ 
Horse-nail oles and b 6170, tax, mar, 

$7; sup, $2.25; d 
Trades counc il, Bela. Ala, sup.. 
Arkansas state fed of labor, sup... 
Trades council, Muncie, Ind, sup.. 
Int! bro of foundry employ es, sup 
Twine stringers 11632, sup................... nan 
Bookkeepers asso 11631, SUP. 2... 6 occcccceceesee 









. Twine yarn and helpers "10922, tax, 6 4 


$2.40; d f, $2.4 Picnaeal 
Excavators pret 10630, tax, apr, %; af f, $5 ve 
matte mill employes 11483, tax, feb, $1.75; 





ORE, J, © BR, Obs @ ©, OB.....cccceccccececes 
Gill-net debermen $19, tax, J, f, m, $83; d f, % 
a prot 1Ll49, tax, f > m ‘$5.00; d 1, 















Laborers prot 8249, tax, j, f, m, $ 
.oe prot 9120; lax, id f i, 88. ea 





= f 
Central labor, Nashua, N H, tax, d, 03. j, f. 
=r labor union, Flint, Mich, tax, n, d, 


Federal labor 7145, tax, f a m, $1.30 4 t f, $1.30... 

Federal labor 11132, tax, feb, $1.35; d f, $1.35... 

Federal labor 9459, tax, > f, ‘in, $4.50: d f, $4.50 
f, $1.10 


Federal labor 11083, tax, feb, $1.10; d ‘= 
Federal labor 11090; tax, feb, 60c; d f, 60ce......... 
Federal! lubor 10881, tax, mar, Suc; hniatin 
Federal! labor 11545, tax, feb, ¥5e; d f, ¥5c 
Federal! labor 11531, sup 
Federal labor 10121, sup 
— prot 10607, tax, dec, $1.50; d f, 
ew = and Loot water bottlers 11152, tax, 
d, 08, 75c; iii hceiinaisasiineseaiinnpinnetessaiindiiieimaabian 
leek pipe .—. Tt} 11182, tax, j. a, s, o, $4; d f, 
Trades and labor council, Highwood, III, 
SiN IIs: seniencnniehentiaaninitedinbiiahenpanabaiiinaneninenne 
Machinists helpers, 10445, tax, j, f, 70c; d f, 7uc 
Federal labor 11478, tax, feb, $2. 95; d f. $2.95. 
Federal labor 11281, tax, mar, 50c; d f, 50c...... 
Federal labor 8281, ‘tax, jan, 8 50; d f, $3.50... 
ae labor 8346, tax, d, 'U8,j, f, m, $6.40; d f, 
Federal labor 11080, tax, j.f,m 
Federal labor 11581, tax, feb, $ 
Federal labor 9583, tax, »f, $5: 
Federal! labor 8037, ‘7 > _ i df, 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


28. Federal labor 11411, tax, d, 08, j, $1; d f, $1... 
’ a i f, 


a labor 10206, tax, d, 03, j, f, 
bse | labor council, St Cloud, Minn, 
ES ee 
Sawsmiths nati union Fa = fee 
Federal labor 9494, tax, f, m, $i. 20; & f, $1.20... 
Cementand asphalt iatborere 11488, tax, mar, 
SI OE We EA onicnncinsctenistnindinetenniccuncosaesescecer 
Laborers prot i008, tax, feb, $5; d f, $5. 
Fishermens prot 10637, tax, mar, $3.50; da f, 








$3. 
Gas workers 9915, tax, Jj, f, m, $2.70; d f, $2.70.. 
Icemens 9979, tax, A m, 70¢; iterate 
toe salesmen 10494, tax, a. 03, j, f, m, $8; 


tax, d,°08, Ne bei 10; a 
Suspender } makers are my mar, $1.15; d f, 


Geni CC cutters, and die sinkers 
10653, tax, mar, 60c; d f, 60c 
Salt packers 1543, tax, Jj, f, m, $3.75; d f, $8.75 
Fishermens 11136, tax, "jan, $3.7 75; , $8 ee 
Bottle cainers 10535, tax, feb, $1.40; df $1.40... 
Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, feb, $7.25; df, $7.25 
Foundry aaa ¢ and chipper 10409, =e, 
mar, 50c; d f, 5 sala 
Cement burners 8767, “tax 4 ¢% $l: d df, si > 
~~ and rectifiers 10754, tax, j, f, , $l. 60; 
iia cilia labia hia aaa tatiaielans pits 
Sand cutlers 9774, tax, mar, $1.25; d f, $1.25.... 
Soft beer bry emma 8934, tax, d, 703, 
j, $1.80; d f, $1.80... ins ilelaanaaaianioeiibiiniin 
Curbstone cutters 9186, tax, te" j, $5; 4 f, $5 
Federal lab« or 8337, tax, ; 703, j, f, m, a, a 


Laborers prot 9568, tax, 2 < 'R. 10; a f $2.10... 
Suspender makers . oP... haptehatinbadamaaninenent 
Marine firemen 8000, tax, n, d, 03, j, $14.25; 

ER Reon 
Egg inspectors 8343, SUP............-s.00.-seeeesseeeee eee 
Cloth spongers and refinishers 10354, sup...... 
Federal labor 8630, tax, j, f, $1.60; sup, 50c; 


1. 
Federal I labor 10419, tax, mar, $8; on 
Horse-nail makers 10953, ‘fax, $2.00; ‘sup, 50c; 








Rolling mill helpers and laborers 10145, ‘tax, 
eyes TLS Se ee 
Central labor council, Susteren, acme 
and vicinity, sup............ 
Gas workers 11633, sup.. =e 
Federal labor 11634, sup... 
Federal labor 11635, sup..... 
Federal labor 11636, sup..... ........... 
. Agricultural laborers 11551, sup 
Intl compressed air workers, su 






Excavators 10630, tax, may, $5; d f, $5............ 
Rockmens prot 10631, tax, apr, $2. 50; d f, $2. ” 
a 0; #80 tobacco strippers 8156, tax, 3% 






, m, 
Iron’ sa Suess 8685, tax, feb, é0c; a f, 
Flat janitors 10251, tax, jan, $5; d 
Suspender makers 11023, tax, 4 We; A f, 40c 
Green glass yet 8723, tax, O, n, , 08, Jj, 
i wiccccidniiiietinih, veseceesw-etensinses 
Baggage messenger and transferrers 10167, 
tax, j, f, m, $6; d f, $6 
Trades and labor council, Bridgeton, N J, 
EN RN 
Suspender makers 9560, tax, f, m, $20; d f, $20 
Stone pavers 1/394, tax, jan, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Federal labor 10939, tax, J. f, m, $5. 10; d £, $5.10 
Federal labor 10636, tax, d, ’03,j, $8. 20: d f, $3.20 
Federal labor 8073, tax, mar, 35e: d f, an 
Federal labor 9989, tax, dec, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Federal labor 9713, tax, bal of a, m, $7; d f, Y 
Trades and labor council, McComb, Miss 
eS 8 8 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, jan ji 
Intl bro of teamsters, tax, feb ............... 
Laborers prot 11637, sup —_ 
Federal labor 8398, tax, d, ’03, i , Sl. 
$1; d f, $1.85... a 






Mineral water bottlers ‘11317, ‘sup... 





Suspender workers 8144, sup a a 
Federal labor 10410, tax, d, ’03, j, $2.35; sup, 
ES Ee 
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$200 29. Federal labor 9504, SUP ..... ......cceccssseeeeseseeerees 


Federal labor 10979, tax, 0, b, d, 03, j, f, m, 
$3.60; sup, $1.20; d f, $3.6 
ew and labor council, Freeport, ‘Tu, jax, 
» 08, j, f, m, $5; ong, Se 
Federal labor 11580, tax, bal mar, 55¢; sup, 
$1.74; d f, 55c.. 
Federal ts labor 10404, tax, “mar, $6.25; ‘sup, ‘Hl; 


United cloth hat and capmakers, tax, mar 

Federal! labor 11232, tax, jan, 50c; d f, 50c......-. 

Federal labor 10299, tax, f m, $2; d f, $2......... 

— labor 10918, tax, d, 03, j, f, $4.50; d f, 

Federal labor 9860, ‘tax, < c3 ‘$i. 80; d f, $1.80..... 

Federal labor 8193. tax, j, f, $7.50; d f, $7.50..... 

Federal labor 11449, tax, feb, $4. $0; d tf, $4.90... 

rT seat “a0 fur blowers 11367, tax, d, 08, 
® a a la 

Lastmakers 9269, tax, j, f, $5; d f, %... 

bet arty shade makers 10536, tax, apr, ‘2. 85; 

f, 

Suspender workers "10093. “tax, “apr, 2: “a f, >) 

United —_ roasters and helpers 10250, tax, 
mar, $4.25; d f, $4.25... 

Laborers prot 11107, tax, “d, 03, eA $1. 30; ‘a f, 

Hat trimmers 114 04, tax, mar, 2. 25; ‘a & $2.25 

Pavers 85538, tax, dee, 08, 35c; d f, 35c... 

Soil pipe and fliting’ molders 8816, tax, ‘mar, 
$1.10; d f, $1.10. 

Ss 92538, ‘tax, ‘a, 03, a f, im, $7.25; da f, 


Loggers prot 11544, tax, ‘mar, $i. 30; a fr ‘$1.30... 
Rockmens prot 10631, tax, may, $2.50; af, $2.50 
Federal labor 9650 BUD .......ccccecseccsecccccesesssessecs 
Federal labor 11.9389, Sup. ............ccccee-se0---eeeeeeee 
Straw hat operators 
SU Oe Aichitncdeheeinknicasepectinuneniieiy amaistmisinnes 
Fishermens — — hand hsstid heeed Dna 
$1.50; d f. ve . 
Coal handicrs 603 , Sup... 
Laborers prot 1163 up.. 
7 = transfer snenoneees and clerks 11689, 





Laborers prot 8012, tax, j, f, m, $1.80; d f, #1. 80 
se water workers 11574, tax, m, 


| SR eR ERO 

Central labor union, Paris, Ill, tax, oct, 703, 
to and incl rN 04. 

Labor council, Santa Rosa, Cal,tax, d, 08, j, f 

Trades and Lal council, Danville, Ill, tax, 


SE LETT EM aT 
Trades a and | labor congress, Atchison, Kan, 
ET NT TI 
Conceal ‘iabor union, Concord, N H, a, 
Federal labor 10702, tax, feb, $6 
Federal labor 11434, tax, j, f, m, 
Federal labor 10441, tax, j, 0c; a ; 
Federal labor 9087, ‘tax, ja’ n, $i; d 
Federal labor 10549, tax, j, $1. 70; 
Federal labor 10280, 5 
Federal labor 10555, ta m, $1.30; 
Federal labor 8276, my *f t "$i. 10; d 
Waste handlers 1 ne, oct, 08, to ‘and a 
mar, °04, $3.15; df, $3.15 













mt boone 10784, tax, j, f, d 
Foundry helpers tisde tax »J, f, $1; 
Laborers prot 11101, tax, A ca 3150 °d t 's 
Pavers and ae helpers 11559, tax, mar, 
$3.60; d f, $3.60. 
Newspapers and “mail deliverers ‘9463, ‘tax, 
jan, $45; d f, $ ii 
Saw grinders fisia; ‘tax, feb, '85e; “a f 85e.......- 
Feat ie and shell diggers 11134, tax, mar, 
Oil mill employes ji7t, ‘tax, mar, $4 $4; d f, $4.. 
Stone pavers 11394, tax, "feb, $1.50: a 4 "$1.50... 
Icemens prot 9254, tax, m, a, $3.50; d . $3.50... 
Sawmill employes and rivermen 10000, tax, 
ne ek 1! ae 
Laborers — 10295, tax, mar, $10; d f, $10...... 
Tron and brass chippers eee 
/ | | Cl eee 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Federal labor 11678, tax, apr, om sup, $1.15; 
i II sie: esigideaianmannnietpnaeaetaaniieiiieiiiiemaiadintilaaaie $2 35 


















iassaienttidaeiin: pbebaihdiaiaaeieenaiinitiah: wateiieimaneenines 3 00 
Federal labor. ‘Titio, tax, mar, $3.90; sup, e 
Lanntetersuse coanpenesuantonnsenpravanevenceneee 9 05 

Shoe polishers and pee prot 11014, tax, 

j, f, m, $1.20; sup, 25e; d f, $120.0... eee 2 65 
Smail I ccmtacsscererneeesvee mes 5 86 
Advertisements 4M FED. "a 1,725 08 
Subscriptions AM FED.....................+ 232 82 
Premiums on bonds for local unions............ 49 00 

$123,364 53 
EXPENSES. 
. One month’s rent in advance, Wm M Gar- 

WOES... cesssen~ceconcecnnensnenseungnocsseacenensvessocsessenensssances $175 00 
12 erasers, $1; 100 bend covers, 75c; 4 reams 

letter paper, $2.40; Smith Premier type- 

i itintinienriticcmniinet ‘stbitinantianinnns 415 
Ice, AMEFICAN 1CO CO..............0000.00000 4 80 
Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford... 19 68 
Organizing expenses, J H Nightingale. 150 00 
Organizing expenses, J J Keegan....... 150 00 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce..... 100 00 
Organizing expenses, B W Nichols .. 150 00 
pe ae vay expenses, Hugh Frayne. in 46 20 

Clippings for AM FED, Natl press intel co.. 5 00 


Printing 125 a notices, $2.25; 5,000 sup- 
ply order blanks, $12.50; 5,000 envelo 
50; 5,000 how, $10.50; 10,000 aims, $21; a 
why, $10.50; 10. 000 trade unions, $13; 5,000 re- 
Bars ‘and order blanks, $20; 5,000 price lists, 
14; 20,000 circulars, $75: TheTrades Unionist 186 25 
Telephone service, Cand P Ly] ca Lnceinnaninntipenndinna 2 

















Legislative expenses, Thos F T: 100 00 

Strike = ei = selectors 9932, weeks ending 
jan 1 riscoll. 168 00 

Strike ~¢ +e women can workers 10584, 
week nding feb 25, 04, Emmet T Flood..... 160 00 

———— to metal trades council, L R 
siiaiaidetodebdeaenniaiaincaiiiiis. semannsaiamiacibeiaiidiitnion 25 00 
Legislative expenses, Jas F Grimes -- 20000 
Telephone service, C and P tel co. 450 
ya and taagasines, Hugh McGregor 11 16 
5,000 l-c 8 on pe TID soussentanineaitiniaitasisnetion 50 00 

2’ keys for ron ing sanchine, Standard adding 
IIT i ceiicisiain~es.-setietictinn cebemmmenniiansteinsiete 50 
Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick........ 84 70 
Organizing expenses, Charles Duke... 150 00 
Translating, Bernard H Lane....... 75 
Organizing expenses, J W Moore. 5 00 
Organizing expenses, W W Lowe... 10 00 
Organizing expenses, R N Hendricks... 17 00 
. Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton... 200 00 

idays’ salary, ———7 filling, and stamp- 
ing envelopes, Laura Black........ ..............- 6 00 

4days’ salary, addressing, filling, and stamp- 
ing envelopes, W G Jordan «00.0.0... occ... 6 00 

4 days’ salary, addressing, filling, and stamp- 
ing envelopes, F McCallen ... .......... ss... 6 00 

4days’ salary, addressing, fi lling, and stamp- 
ing envelopes, G E Nolan ...............ceceeeeeee 6 00 

3 days’ salary, addressing, Siting. and stamp- 
ing envelopes, Lula E perts... 4 50 

4 days’ salary, addressing, eee 

ing envelopes, Alta Z Coblentz 6 00 

4days’ salary, addressing, filling,and stamp- 
ing envelopes, Gertrude Boswell...........0... 6 00 

4 days’ salary, addressing. filling, andstamp- 
ing envelopes, B M O foltzman............. 6 00 


4 days’ salary, yom To a and stamp- 
ing envelopes, Lillian B Gray..................0« 
Ma Say izing exp , Cal Watt 

12 2c stam ped envelopes, postoffice... 

3 transfer boxes, $1.50; 1 spec transfer box. 8; 
1,000 cards, $2.25; Library EE 

Organizing expenses, A C Cattermull 











Organizing expenses, Henry M Walker... 
Strike benefit for 2 weeks i mar 5, for 
F LU 998, Harry D Thomas..................... 
Organizing expenses, Santiago | Iglesias . 3 
. Organizing expenses, C O Young ..............--.. 
Strike benefit for week ending mar $ for 
women can workers 10584, vm ny TF 
. Envelopes, American Paper Good 8 CO......000- 
Envelopes, Buffalo Envelope Co " 
Labels, N Y Bond and Ticket Co... 
Photographs, J E Purdy & Co ....... 
Organizing expenses, Ed L Daley... 








Organizing expenses, A E Ireland... 
Organizing expenses, John A Flett... 
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9. Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford.......... 


Organizing expenses, P H Strawbun.., 
Organizing expenses, A H Garfield... .. 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar... 
Bond for treasurer, McIntrye & W 
Telegrams, Postal Telegrap -Cable Co. 
Organizing expenses, O P Smith...............+... 
Refund for amount id in excess for per 
ong tax for dec, $3, La Laborers prot 8944, 
EE ET 





: ene yy $1.25; 44 lb bands, $1.50; 1 doz 


ee 30¢c: 22 doz er, $2; 44 doz pen- 
hay | +; 2 pads, 25c; 1 qt muc 2 ad T5e; 
drinking glass, 10c; % ream weteotes 
pepe per, $1.25; 1 bot paste, 35c; 1 lb bands, 
an 1j jar paste, l gross matches, $2; 
binding 6 vols yr ED, $7.50; 1 gross pen- 
cils, $5; 1 gross pencils, $3; 125 tog ey ye 
— 3 doz pens, 250; 1 doz pencils, de; 1 box 
per fasteners, 25c; 5,000 s ts linen, $10; 1 
sowriter ribbon, Te; 1 qdoz thermometers, 
1 doz pencils, ; 1 brush, 60c; card 
rd,l5c; reference dater 500; 1 qt mucilage, 
Toor lqtink, 60c; 1 doz letter pads, $1; 1 doz 
blue pencils, $1; by pens, 75c; 500 sheets 
mimeo paper, $1 by oa $8.50; Law 
Reporter Co 
Printing hangers for ‘feb, $6.25; “Feb “AMER 
FED, $793.68; La a " 
Organizing expeneen, avid —. a 
Organizing expenses, G N Egnor..... .......... 
Organizing expenses, Foes | WwW emanate ion 
Translating, Bernard H Lan sin 
Organizing expenses, J C Oarecn.. devinmamenenenne 





. 210 folios of copy of hearings before Com mit- 


tee on_Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives, Pechin & JonWnson....... ............c.sc0s0000 
Organizing expenses, John J yaaa 
Organizing expenses, L B Arthur..............---- 
Organizing expenses, Titus Pacelli . 
Organizing expenses, J J Towey........ 
Organizing expenses, CW Woodman.. 
Organizing expenses, R E Currie...... 
Organizing expenses, B W Nichols... 
Organizing expenses, P H Cummins... 
Organizing expenses, Emmet Fiood..... 
Organizing expenses, James Leonard.. 
Organizing expenses, Edgar A Perkins... 
Organizing expenses, H N Randall....... - 
pr °F nses, Stuart Reid................. 
2,000 l-c, $2 2c, pare tay $8; 100 5-c, $5; 
200 10-c Ab $20; saieaitapmeninnabaataie 
Organizing expenses, Hermaan  obineon. am 
Organizing expenses, W D Henderson......... 
Organizing expenses, Harry D Thomas....... 
Strike ben wk end mar 12, 04, f 1 u 9985, 
ED 
Strike ben wk end mar 10. °04, women can 
workers 10584, Emmet T Flood... oeevese 
Organizing expenses, EJ Nugent... meate 
Organizing expenses, Wm Dinyes................. 
Organizing expenses, Jose ha” Bauer.......... 
— to Trenton and return, Frank 
a 
Organizing’ expenses, L 6 ecntaaasaseaRe 
Organizing expenses, Thos F Tracy 2 
Organizing expenses, John J Keega 
Organizing expenses, R L Harper... 
Organizing expenses, Geo S Wagner... * 
Organizing expenses, Alex Rosenthal........... 
Transfer boxes, cards and guides, library 
























u 
Telegrams, telegraph co . 
Organizing expenses, D D Driscoll. ..... 
1 gr rotary cap stencils, D Frank Parke 
Organizing expenses, J A Summers............... 
l special roll-top desk, Smith poeanaer <p> 

writer co. 
Organizing expenses, “Wm H Gre 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias. 
Legislative expenses, (‘has |, Nelson. 
Organizing expenses, Wm H Clay....... 
Organizing expenses, © W Woodman .. 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson. 
Organizing expenses, O P Smith .... 
Organizing exp«nses, F A Kennedy. 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.. .......... a 
1,000 2-c. $20; 500 I-c $5, stamps, postoffice. mene 
Refund of per “ry tax, paid in excess of 

amount due by flu 10917. T L Austin, secy 
Cleaning windows, national window and 

EEE: 
Organizing expenses, F E Modie.................. 
Organizing expenses, Thos F Hare. ... . 
Organizing expenses, A B Toebenberg pennassene 
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. Commission on advts, John Morrison.......... 
Organizing expenses, J D Pi on pose 
Towel service, Fowler ~ hy 
Strike benefit week ending “march p, flu 
CB re 
Organizing expenses, Harry D Thomas......... 
. Strike benefit, week ending feb 7, az, felt, 
ond waterproof workers 10442, Cornelius 





Strike benefit, week ending mar 17, women 
can workers 10584, Emmet T F TI scat siate 
Organizing expenses, E F Dowd........... eae 
Organizing expenses, F G R Gordon.. 
Organizing expenses, T L Heskett.... 
Organizing expenses, T L Heskett... 
Organizing expenses, Ed L Daley..... = 
Translating, L M Wither,............00...0. -sesseeee 
Printing 27,500 president’ 8 reports. $592.93; 
27,500 secretary's reports, $661.40; 2.900 exec- 
utive council’s reports, $225.19; Law Re 
ta aati acho msheete Siensahialbaldid 
Organizing exnenses, P H Cummins ea 
Organizing expenses, Thos Flynn _ 
1904 business atlas, Rand, McNalley & Co..... 
Legislative expenses, Jas F Grimes <a 
. Organizing expenses, Con Grow... .............-++ 
Strike benefit week ending mar§8, iron mold- 
ers helpers — Geo Bechtold, fin secy, Wm 
CR Ee 
Freight, Geo. W. Knox Express Co0................ 
Printing 7,000 proceedings Boston conven- 
tion, $1, 144. 33; 600 circular letters, $4; 6,00 
envelopes, 7 714x10%, $18.60; 5,000 letterheads, 
$15; — manuals, $13.50; 1,000 ae, 
cong, 1 $3.50; 5,000 envelopes, i 1044x7, 
si. 530 letterheads, $15: 3,:00 envelopen, 















G4. %. books of receipis, $42.6; Law 













Ouguntaing expenses, John T Smith 
pa ar mr | expenses, Henry F Helfers, 
Dateien expenses, Will F Miller. 
ls, N. Y Bond and Ticket co. 
Badges, C C Darling & Co... a EE 
—_ l-¢ stam ps, $50; 2,500 ze stamps , 4 100 
a $3; =. 4-c stamps, $4 ah 
stamps, $)0; 100 8c stamps, $8; 200 
stamps, $20; ’postoffice de partment... Sralianbeidenite 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce........... es 
Organizing expenses, Wm E Terry... 
Organizing expenses, Chas M Block.. 
Premiums on bonds, Natl Surety co. ........... 
4 weeks’ salary, J W Lowe, bookkeeper... ae 
4 weeks’ salary, PS Edmunds, eee. 
4 weeks’ salary, (+ A Ourand, bookkeeper... 
4 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, stenographer...... ... 
4 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, stenographer... 
4 weeks’ salary, K Carey, stenographer a 
4 weeks’ salary, L McCallen, stenographer.. 
4 weeks’ salary, DL Bradley, stenographer 
4 weeks’ salary, A L McUoy, stenographer.. 
446 — salury, P E Lanterman, stenog- 
i cccnsaisecsvessecinsitnesiasnaidin: canhonmpibtininioaanasnrese 
4 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, stenographer.. 
4 weeks’ salary, A G Russell, stenographer .. 
q 7 salary, Caroline Osborn, stenogra- 
I echintencnpnsunnateentnnguten axtinadilanaiiin:eaniniateaneeredan 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Gaver, stenographer..... 
4 weeks’ salary, J Gallaher, stenographer..... 
4 weeks’ salary, H R Barnes, stenographer... 
4 — salary, Ed R Chauncey, stenogra- 











eee eae 
4 | ane oe salary, W W Billard, stenographer 
4 weeks’ salary, G D Witter, stenographer... 
7™ days’ salary, M M Webster, stenog- 

rapher... eee 
4 weeks’ salary, IM ‘Rodier, typewriter. baamiiee 
4 weeks’ salary, A 8S Boswell, typewriter ...... 
224 weeks’ salary, Alta Z ‘Coblentz, type- 


4 weeks’ salary, E Valesh................... 
4 weeks’ salary, B S Thomas, clerk..... tana 
4 weeks’ salary, D J Nielson, clerk................ 
4 weeks’ salary, Geo H Broady...................... 
4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk.............. 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk ................. 
4 weeks’ salary, Jas Brown, clerk.................. 
4 weeks’ salary, M R Edmunds, clerk........... 
4 weeks’ salary, Wm E Terry, preparing ex- 

hibit for St Louis fair... ae 
1 month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, | pres... a 
1 month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secretary 
Organizing expenses, Thos F. Tracy.............. 
Translating, L M Withers ......................cc000 
Strike benefits for week ending mar 26, 

federal labor 9985, Harry D Thomas............ 
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Organizing expenses, R Braunschweig......... $100 00 
Organizing expenses, Chas. J. Duke woes 100 00 
Organizing expenses, A H Garfield............... 100 00 
Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton..... 100 00 
Organizing expenses, C. O. Young................. 100 00 
Cuts and electros, M Joyce engraving co.. 7 46 
83 shades, Lansburgh & Bro 210 
Cuts for Am FED, Natl eres co... 18 81 
Organizing expenses, C F is 150 00 
oaouuns expenses, Harry D Thomas........ ll 80 
1-c stamps, 5002-c stam payee dept 25 00 
Brintin 2,000 Italian circulars, P J Shea...... 400 
Organizing expenses, S P Byrd...............--++++ 123 
Organizing expenses, L J Keiffer......... rain 180 
Organizing expenses, Jno J — sali 50 00 
Organizing expenses, R L Harpet..............-.+- 100 00 
. Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, aye 
EEO SLA SEALE ELLA LTE 
Postage on AM FED, postoffice de ee 28 11 
Expressman, $10.15; car tickets, $9.30; extra 
postage, 97e; notary public, bue; umice 
stone, 5c; photo, 75c; mat, 80c; soap, 25c; reg- 
istering letters, 16c;” screw hooks and eyes, 
65c; tu colors and turpentine, 20c; al- 
bium, 25c; pens, 25c; magazine, 35c; shellac 
and brush, 30c; numbers, 25¢; J W ‘Lowe... 25 18 
—— AM FED, $6; car fare, 's; J W Lowe 8 00 
anizing expenses, E J Nugent 100 00 
Be ance railroad fare and expenses “feb and 
mar, and trip to Porto Rico, Samuel 
GOGRPUTS, PTORIBONL. ...........ccccesescoscososcosescese0 142 5 
$21,610 33 
RECAPITULATION. 
Balance on hand March 1, 1904.. $103,738.09 
Receipts for month of March... 19,626.44 
ee 123,364.58 
Expenses for month of March.............. anbaseneen 21, 610.33 
Balance on hand April 1, 1904...............ccess0 101,754.20 
General fund. 23,015.40 
Defense fund. - 78,138.80 
Be scsssininsnsicicsinsincisintinchiniaisnssensatinniiibiieainadial $101,754.20 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 
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The Thorough Ageing 


HUNTER WHISKEY | 


Fructifies and Purifies 
Its Superb Qualities. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


24444444 2s 
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JAMES L. NORRIS 


Counselor 
in 

Patent 
Causes 





Corner F and Fifth Streets 
WASHINGTON CITY, D. C. 








a ae 


THE 


|| Riggs National Bank 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital, 
Surplus, - 


$1,000,000 
- $1,000,000 


EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Cable Transfers and Drafts direct on Principal 
Cities of the World. 





Letters of Credit—Foreign and Domestic 
Collections. Investments. Stocks and Bonds. 

















. 





ANDREW B. GRAHAM 


Lithographer 
Photo-Lithographer 


w 


COLOR WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 


w 


TELEPHONE 1031. 


Washington, D. C. 


WEST SIDE BANK 


109 N. MAIN AVENUE, 
SCRANTON, PA. 








Interest Paid on Savings Accounts. 
Foreign Drafts for Sale. 




















PROTECT YOUR 


IDEAS 


Send for Inventor’s Primer. 
No Patent no Fee. Established 1864. 


MILO B. STEVENS @ CO. 
791 Fourteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 





Branches at Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit. 
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LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 











a ah y the Elgin Shirt 


Made by 


CUTTER & CROSSETTE 
Chicago 

















OHIO MAKE 











Try a Pair of These 


If other gloves have given aa poor service, try 2 


pair o 
Eisendrath’s 


' Celebrated 
ASI RE HORSE HIDE 


GLOVES 


They are the best gloves made because they are 
perfectly cutand sewed. Asbestol gloves are made 
from horse-hide leather, tanned by our own special 
process, the peculiarities of which enable it to stand 
the tests of fire, steam, water, and washing. They 
outwear two pairs of the ordinary kind. Union made 
throughout. . 

Asbestol is a good friend of the working man be- 
cause it saves him money. 

Sold by all leading Retailers. 

A Time Book and an aluminum Souvenir Match Safe, both sent 
Free, if you send your name and name of dealer you buy gloves 
from. Address your letter or postal this way : 


Eisendrath Glove Co., Dept. 25, Chicago, Ill. 





























Oot all 


VOILA ALAR! PUBS? PENS LEELA, TOY 








Lit INSURES 
TARY SHOPS, 
FAIR PAY. 
HORTER HOURS, 
UABLE CLOTHING 








: ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 
A at Foi 
i ° a i - 
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USED ‘ALL LEADING MAKERS 
OF MECHANICS CLOTHING 


(SEE LIST OTHER SIDE.) 
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i 
: Manufacturers of Union=Labeled Garments. 
CLOTHING. MECHANICS’ CLOTHING—Continued.) 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Schioss Bros. & Co. 
Levy & Leventhal. k; Mann & Sons. 


(Trousers.) ice 4 Co. (Trousers.) 
BOSTON, MASS.—Rhodes es 
. Aronson. Klein’ & Co. 
Davies, Payson & Co. Strecker & Nathanson. 
Leopold, Morse & Co. . Wilson & Co. 
The Central Pants Co. Thompsen & Snow. 
Simon, Bergson & Co. Snow & Davis. 


Korener & } ae. (Secial Order.) 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Co-operative Clothing Co. 

ieder and Uniforms. ) 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Henry J. Brock & Co. 
Tabor & Wertheim. Desbecker, Block Tailoring 
Cohn, Frank & Co. Co. (Special Order.) 

Wile Bros. & Weil. Warner Bro. & Co. 


N. Wile & Co 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Felix Kahn & Co. 
Schreiber Bros. jas. F. Stiles & Co 
Sturm, Meyer & Co. Calumet Woolen Co. 
Lewis Bros. & Hart. Gold Medal Tailors. 
L. Wachsmuth. White City Tailoring Co. 
Kohn Bros. A. L. Singer & Co. i 
Whitney, Christensen & The Western PantsCo. /[ 


(Special 


“19PIO [ejoedg 





Bullock. Morris Goldschmidt & Co, 
Arkin & Flachs. ames by _— & Co. 
. Cohn & Co, 


Eee ie Sy & Co. 
Wm. H. Sutton & Co. 
E. Rothschild & Co. 


— 


royal Clothing Co. 

Heppner & Lanoff. 

H. Cohn & Son. 

sare Sons. 

B. Cohn & Co. (Trousers ) 

cine) IN NATI, O.—Geiershofer & Co. 

Fechheimer Bros. Co. Heldman, Heldman & Co, 
(Uniforms. ) Moch, Berman & Co. 
Bettman Bros. & Co. H. & M. Holberg. 
Isaac Hart & Co. 
Oppenheimer, Seasongood & Co. 
EVANSVILLE, IND.—Goodwin Clothing Co. (Trousers.) 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Peerless Pants Mfg. Co. 
Defiance Clothing Co. 
NEW CANAAN, CONN.—H. B. Rogers & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Schattman Bros. 
Adolph Aarons & Co. M. L. Manheim 
Sam’! Gumpert & Co. . ee 
Schiller & Greentha}. Cosel & Goldstein. — 
Max Ernst. Stern & Spang. (Children’s.) 
Hays, Levi & Co. Bruner, Woog & Levenson. 
Swartz & Jerkowski. Ehrman & Stern. 
Martin B.Lippman & Bro. Sol. Cedar & Co. 
Cedar & Bros. A. jacobs Son & Co. 
S. Ullman. (Children’s.) S. Wood & Co. 
Marks Arnheim (Special Order and Uniforms. ) 
S. Pursch. . Greenthal & Co. 
B. Stern & Sons. H. Brackman & Sons. 
(Special Order.) S. W. Korn Sons & Co. 
Kahn, Feinberg & Co. Finkelstein & Rosenbaum. 
(Special Order. 
TROUSERS EXCLUSIVELY : 

Heller, Rothchild & Lang. Schloss, Simon & Co. 
Sweet, Orr & £. Weigert, Meyer Gross & Co. 
Oppenheim & Fech- Meyer & Mandel. 

heimer. Brand Bros. 
Shuter & Adler Bros. Sol Newman. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA —M. Bachrach & Co, 
S. Abrahams & Co. Fleisher Bros, 
(Uniforms. ) Lipman E. Hess & Co. 
National Tailoring Co. Morris Lang. 
( Uniforms.) 
acob Reed’s Sons. (Uniforms.) 

PITTSBURut: PA.—Jos. Bennett & Co. (Trousers) 
M. Oppenheimer & Co. 

POTSDAM, N.Y.—Potsdam Clothing Mfg. Co. 

ST. LOUIs, MO.—Schmitz & Schroeder. 

St. Louis Pants Mfg.Co. Mayfield Woolen Co. 
M. Kory & Son Martin Blumenfeld & Bro. 
a & Haas, Jean Cloth- Defiance Clothing Co, 


g Co 
STREA' rOR, ILL.—A. Stauber Mfg. Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Woodhuil, Goodale & Bull. 
M. Mertens & Co. Syracuse Clothing Co. 
S. Peck & Co. N. Peters & Co. 
UTICA, N. Y.-H. D. Pixley & Son. 
Maher Bros. (Uniforms). Roberts Wicks Clothing Co, 


Mechanics’ Clothing. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO.—-Winner & Thomas Co. 
Alliance Overall Co. 
ATLANTA, GA.—Nunally Fros. 
yore Mfg. Co. Everett Rid! ey Ragan Co, 
ATTA . ALA.—Attalla Mfg. Co. 


BELOY i Wis. Rosenblatt & Sons. 











BALTIMORE, MD. moony * ag Co. (Shirts and Overalls.) 

Baltimore Overall Mfg. C 

Franklyn Pants & Overall. Co. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Bennett Mfg. Co. 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA—Philli s, Henden & Co. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—Roe Merwin Co. 

BOSTON, MASS.—J.V. Ferrie & Co. Matthew Bros. & Uo. 

Simmons, Hatch & Whitten Co. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Brattleboro Overall Co. 

Hooker, Corser & Mitchell Co. 
CHESTERTOWN, N. Y.—C. H. Faxton. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Coyne Mfg. Co. Kling Bros. 

A. Lewin & Son. W. Shanhouse & Son. 
CINCINNATI, O.—J Feibelman. 
CLEVELAND, O.—Schwartz & Co. 
COLUMBUS, O.—Allen Manuf'g Co. 


Bee Mtg. Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS.—Rose Mfg. Co. 
DANVILLE, VA.—Morotock Mfg. Co. 
The Lanier Mfg. Co. 
DAVENPORT, IA.— —Davenport ore Mfg. Co, 
DAYTON, O. —Dayton Clothin 
DENVER, COL.—The Underhill Mig. Co. 
ETROIT, MICH.—Hamilton Carhartt. 
Larned, Carter &Co. Willard K. Bush Co, 
A. Schlesinger & Co. (White duck goods). 
DOVER, N. J.—H. S. Peters. 
DUBUQUE. IA. —Jones Bros. Ce. 
ERIE, PA.—Standard Mfg. Co. 
GALVES em TEX.—Miiler Bros. Mfg. Co. 
GENEVA. N. Y.—T. S. Burns & Co. 
HARTFORD, CT.—E. O. Springer. 


A. Lig tee 
(Shirts, Overalls.) 


Ger & Posner. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Little, Ross & Co. 
KANSAS C IY, MO. __Garmént Workers et qeeative 
Factor Western Union Mfg. C 


LEBANON, N. H.—H. W. Carter Sons: 
LOS ANGELES. CAL. —Brownstein, Newmark & Louis. 

Cohen & Goldwater. 

MALVERN, OHIO.—O. C. ‘Weir. 
MILWAU KEE, WI1S.—Mahler, Albenberg & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Bates, Kendall & Co. 
E Hinshaw. Robitshek, Frank & Heller. 

MORRISTOWN, N.J.—Rosevier Bros. & Co. 

NEWARK N. J nger Mfg. Co, 
NEWBURGH, . %—Sweet, Orr & Co. 

The Cleveland & Whitehill Co. 
N a ORLEANS, *LA.—Union Garment Co. 
NEW tone ere IA, O.—The Eureka Garment Co. 

NEW PORT, V . F. Moore &-Co. 
NEW YORK Clive Brand Bros. Our Own Mfg. Co. 

Roggin & Einstein. 

oewenstein & Son. (Pants and Overalls ) 

NORTH BROOKFIELD, MASS.—The Hall Overall Co. 
NORWALK, CT.—The Pierson - Co. 
OAKLAND, CAL.—C. J. Heese 
OSHKOSH, WIS.—Oshkosh Clothing Mfg. Co. 
OSKAL OOSA, IA.—Hanna + ke 
OTTUMWA, TA.—Hartsook Mfg. Co. 
PATERSON, N. J.—Cohen & Simon. Jacob Levy & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Chester Brodeck & Co. 
eee Tee MASS.—Berkshire Mfg. Co. 

ORT JERVIS, N. ¥Y.—Orr Jr. Mfg. Co. 
RACI rE WIS —Hilker- Weichers 3 Mfg. Co. 

Alshuler Mfg. Co. 
ROANOKE, VA.—I. Sachs. Blue Ridge Overall Ce. 
ROCKFORD, ILL.—Rockford Clothing Co. 

RUTLAND, VT.—Killington Mfg. Co. 

ST. ALBANS, VT.—O. L. Hinds Co. 

ST. cower ee MO.— McDonald & Co. (Overalls and Shirts). 
ohn S. Brittain Dry Goods Co 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Lightner Overall Co. 

Premium Shirt Co. M. Marks (Aprons and Jackets). 

Wright, Greene & Wilkinson Mfg. Co Marglous & Co, 

Red Diamond Overail Co. Mayfield Woolen Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The Lowry — | Co, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Heynemann & Co. 

Neustadter Bros. Egleson, Hawkins & Co, 

Greenbaum, Weil & Michaels. (Shirts and Overalls.) 

Keller & Co. (Shirts and Overalls.) 

SCRANTON, PA.—Theo. A. White Mfg. Co. (Shirts and 

Overalls.) 

TULLAHOMA, TENN.—Sanders Mfg. Co. 
WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y.—Sweet, Orr & Co, 
WHITEFIELD, N. H —Snow & Baker. 
ZANESVILLE, O.—G. A. Welty Co. 


CANADA. 


DUNDAS, ONT.—Grafton & Co. 

LONDON, ONT.—The London Pants & Overall Co. 

\ INNIPEG,MANITOBA.— Hoover Mfg. Co. James Love. 
MONTREAL.—Wilkins Shirt & Overall Co. 
VICTORIA,B.C.—Turner, Beeton & Co. (Overalls & Shirts.) 








Be 
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WHARTON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND 


FINE 








MEDIUM FUR HATS 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


4*RLES A. WHARTON, PresioenrT. 
.aeRT CLARK, Ja., Vice-PREesiDENT. 


FACTORY, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





BUFFALO LAST WORKS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Wholesale Manufacturers of 


Lasts of Every Description 
In Styles, Sizes, and Measurements 
of All Countries. Also 
Boot, Gaiter, Display, Jockey, and Fitters’ Trees, 
Crimps, Clamps, Toe and Instep Stretchers, 

Clog Soles, Pasting Blocks, Dressers, 

Bootjacks, Signs, and 
Crimp Screws. 


SUPERIOR GOODS ONLY. 
BUFFALO LAST WORKS, 


BURWELL PLACE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





THE BEST 25- NECKWEAR 


Mansfactured by 
JAS. H. STARK & CO. 
565 AND 567 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


STRICTLY UNION MADE 
The A. F. of L. Label on all Our Goods 








The Tie With the Tab. 
Practical For Any Collar. 


You want your coat, hat, and shoe to fit, 
why not your tie? Try it and be convinced. 
For sale at all first-class dealers. If you 
can’t find it send to us. 


Union Square South, 


NEW YORK. 





——< 











ALL UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR 


The Enterprise Brand 
Overalls and Shirts (Union Made) 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 





GANTERT & CARPENTER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MADE BY 
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H. H. COOPER & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s 


CLOTHING 


33, 35 and 37 John Street UTICA, NEW YORK 























_Ask for FINCK’S 
DETROIT-§PECIAL” 


Reversible Overalls 


oe 


Union Made __ 
Wear like a Pigs Nose. * 


Uy eve Com bew Dlaancsh am 








DO YOU WANT GOOD RELIABLE 


RUBBERS? 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, Rubbers that will Wear and Satisfy, ask your Dealer for 
any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 
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7 
JACOB REED’S SONS 


1412-1414 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


FOUNDED 1824 BY JACOB REED 


Union Made Uniforms 


For Letter Carriers, Bands, 
Police and Fire Departments 


SEND FOR 


PRICES 
INVARIABLY RIGHT SAMPLES AND PRICES 














WHY NOT 
HAVE 


Your Uniforms 


MADE BY A 
LABEL HOUSE § 


ASK YOUR CLOTHIER FOR 
S. Abrahams & Co.’s Make 


For Prompt Delivery I Offer Linters 


Wool Shoddies, Cotton Shoddies, 
Cotton Waste, Napper Waste, 
Cotton Batting or Cotton Felting, 


‘ Suitable sizes for Mattresses, Mattress Tops, Couches, 


Morris Chairs, etc. 


Cc. W. BECKER, Agent, 
Shoddy Manufecturer, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


New York Office, 797 Greenwich Street. 
Address Department No. 29. 





Established 1866 Incorporated 1903 


The Charles Svendsen Co, 
20 E. Court St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
Banners, Flags, Badges 
UNION MaDE Goons 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 





VISIT THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR EXHIBIT 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 





UNION LABEL 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


HEN you are 7 a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff 

see to it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in it 
The Genuine Union Label is aye on the four edges 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer fas 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a ha’ 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-union 


soncern. 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 


Orange, N. J. 
MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, 
11 Waverly Place, New York City. 





UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK city 


Loose labels 
at “ - f 
ands o 
Bogus and storekeepers 
mitation : are 

Labels. counterfeits. 


Seware 


The only genuine Label indorsed by American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Organized Labor 
in general. 
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Rubber Covered 
WIRES AND CABLES 


FOR EVERY SERVICE. 


For Underground, Aerial, and Submarine 
use, “Safety” wires and cables have 
the endorsement of some of the reg’ 
users in the United States. 


THE SAFETY INSULATED 
WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 


114-116 Liberty St., New York. 


John W. Masury& Son 





Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 


GARLOCK PACKINGS 


HIGH GRADE, 
FOR STEAM, WATER, AMMONIA, HYDRAULIC, ETC., 
Are the Standard the World Over 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


Cleveland 

St. Louis 
Denver 

San Francisco 





Hamburg, Ger 


Palmyra, WN. Y. 


Main Office and Factories: 


Steel Storage and 
Elevator Construction Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Builders of Fire-Proof 
Grain Elevators. 











Letesseal s ae Princess Plows 


Road Plows, Rooters and Land Rollers 
Also Apex Pumps and Sprayers 


CANEGIE PLOW AND MBG. CO. 


CANEGIE, PA. 





JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIES, Vice Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 
C. R. HORN, Gen’! Agent, 
Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 











roms § 








The Invention of the Age! Must Interest all Mechanics! No Other Level Equals It! 


Che Potter Adjustable Qombination Level, Quadrant or Grade 


QUADRANT 40 DEGREES 
<> 





The Potter Level Co., Room 819, 108 Fulton St., NEW YORK 


Can be detached from block and 
—-= a straight edge of any 
en, 
Write for descriptive circular. 
Agents wanted throughout the 
United States; liberal commissions. 
“@i LEVEL. Price, $1.50 f.0.b. N.Y. 


When writing mention this paper, 
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Goodyear 
Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 


Manufacturers of Pennsylvania White Hemlock 


LUMBER 


Mills on Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. 


Capacity, 600,000 Feet Per Day. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 











JouN C. RODGERS 


CONTRACTOR 





Pe 4 


328 LENOX AVENUE 

















950 Ellicott Square NEW YORK 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
} 
PHILADELPHIA 

The PEER of Any Other! ocx MACHINE WORKS, 

a ee ‘Estate of George Carnell. 
IRON CITY BREWING CO. 1819, 1821, 1823 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RHEINGOLD BEER 
WE XL 


LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA. 








SOFT AND SMOOTH 


‘CASTINGS 


Machinery, structural, light and heavy 
grey iron Castings. 


Prompt Deliveries. Write for Estimates. 


E R. ALLEN FOUNDRY CO. 


CORNING, N. Y. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


ae 


Machinery used in the Manu- 
facture of Fire and Rea 
Bricks. #*& JF SF SF wv 


Manvuracturcens of BRICK MACHINES, STAMPING MACHINES 
TILE MACHINES, BRICK PRESSES, TEMPERING 
MACHINES CASTINGS FOR COAL KILNS, 

BRICK MOULDS, DIGGING SPADES 


ANS EVERY CESCRIPTION OF BRICK MAKERS’ TOOLS 








+ We want to have every Machinist try the 
REECE TOOLS and tointroduce them 
we will send to any 
address postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents, ONE 
TAPWRENCH as shown 
by cut, holding taps ¥ 
inch and smaller. 





For $1.00 will send 8 machine screw Taps, 
sizes from No. 2 to No. 14. 


The E. F. REECE CO., Greenfield, Mass.,U.S.A. 
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“ Ya 





our “YANKEE”? TOOL BOOK 
TELLS ALL ABOUT THESE AND 
SOME OTHERS, AND IS MAILED 
FREE ON APPLICATION TO— 








nkee"’ Ratchet Screw Driver. 











*YANKEE’ 
TOOLS 





are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonable a price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “* Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere. 
Ask your dealer to see them. 


— 











“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


North Brothers Manufacturing Compand, 


LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











R. E. CAREY 


Plambers’ 
Wood Work 


815 









TELEPHONE Joun 






32! Pearl St. NEW YORK 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























ARLINGTON CEMETERY, 
ARLINGTON, N. J. 


Conveniently near to Newark and Jersey City. 


The Picturesque beauty of Modern Park Planting with the 
careful management of the best cemetery system. 


OFFICES: 
349 Broad Street, Newark. 
239 Washington Street, Jersey City. 
and at Cemetery, Arlington. 


H. F. TORREY, Treasurer. 
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Rochester Stamping 
Company, 


ROCHESTER TEA POT Rochester, = os New York. 
Makers of High-Grade Metal Specialties. 


Tea Pots. Coffee Pots, Baking Dishes, Chafing Dishes, Trays, Tea Sets, Tea Kettles, Dish Pans, Wash 
Boilers, Galvanized Baskets, etc. 


Ask Your Dealer for “‘ROCHESTER” GOODS. 

















TRIPLEX 
ELECTRIC PUMPS 


Horizontal or Vertical 
For All Lifts and Capacities 


The Allentown Rolling Mills 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 




















Coated Nails 


(PATENTED) 


Hold 100 per cent more than the 
: best wire and cut nails—possess 
all the advantages of both with 
distinctive qualities of their own. 
PEARSON NAILS save time in 
driving and produce better results 
with less trouble than any other 
kind. 





TEPHENSO 


=m * 1D 


BELT DRESSII DRESSING 





Every Mill Supply Dealer should sell it. A word to 
him from you will help bring him to time. 
Ask him for Free Sample—if he refuses to give it 


J.C. Pearson Company |}) «+ 
— 129 State St., BOSTON, a ale Stephenson Manufacturing Co. 


Albany, N. Y. 
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Bradley Manufacturing 
Company 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 
Willans Central Valve Engine 


PITTSBURGH 





TELEPHONE, 333 MAIN, 
THE 


fieorge W. Knox Express Company 


1417 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Baggage and Passengers. Heavy Hauling and Erecting. 


Freight Delivery Agents P. R. R. 
FURNITURE HAULING A SPECIALTY. 
STORAGE. 


When Visiting Philadelphia Stop at the 


Hotel Columbia 


Broad Street above Arch 





STRICTLY UNION 


Two Minutes From Broad Street Station, P. R. R. 
Three Minutes from Reading Terminal Station. 


THOMAS E. O’NEILL, Proprietor. 





REVERE HOUSE 
Bowdoin Sq. BOSTON 


S. H. MITCHELL, Manager 














WATERPROOF. Not the Boys, but the Wall. 


It is covered with SANITAS, the new 
Washable Wall Covering. Applied to the 
wall like ordinary paper. Can be washed 
any time with soap and water. The hand- 
some prints, plain colors and tile effects, 
dull finish or glazed, with oil colors, make 
it an appropriate covering for kitchen, 
bath, or any other room. A closet lined 
with SANITAS is moth proof. If your 
Decorator, Dept. Store, Dry Goods or Oil 
Cloth Dealer does not keep it, write to us 
and we will send you samples. 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH COMPANY, 
GB 320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Your Spare Time 
Turned Into Money. 





Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscribers for the 


American Federationist 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shop mates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 

Write to this office for sample copies, 


descriptive booklets and rates of com: 
mission. 











The American Federationist 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


| 0 a copy { a year 
C. from newsdealers. by subscription 








Bee am am = | 
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wourordering basses, AE Y STONE. BADGE. CO. 


we would advise you 


We know that it will 
pay you to do so. 





to write to the— 


622-624 Penn Street, 


THEY USE 


READING, PA. THE LABEL 





The Batavia & New York 
Wood Working Co. 


Fine Cabinet Work 
and Interior Trim 


BATAVIA, NEW YORK 





produce good results 
only when they are 


NEW IDEAS 
PATENTED satin sorcitcations 
| NVE NTO R Ss are recommended to 


call upon or write to 
us and be advised without charge how to possess & 
obtaining protection for their improvements. 


Rstablished 186s.  WIEDERSHEIM & FAIRBANKS, 


Branch Office, 
Washington, D.C. 1232 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














' The 
OGDEN 
CHECK 


The OGDEN Automatically 
Regulated Liquid Door 
Check and Spring is the 
strongest, simplest and most 
effective door check in the 
world. It is the only one 
that fully controls the door 
under all conditions. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


MADE BY 


READING HARDWARE CO. 
READING, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 


CHICAGO, 


a BS 105 Lake St. 


96-98 Reade St. 














C. H. Bunker, President. Franxuin H. Heap, Vice- Gpevtent, 
H. G. B. ALexanper, 2nd Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
A. A. SmitH, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Capital Stock, $300,000 
General Offices: 134 Monroe St. Chicago 





Policies are Protected by 
more than One Million 
Dollars Assets. 


Nearly Five Million Dollars 
paid in claims to 175,000 
of our policy holders. 





Good contracts in good territory to good men. 
Producers, address— 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, 2d Vice-President and Gen. Manager 
134 Monroe Street, Chicago 





SECURED OR FEE RETURNED, 
tentability. Send 
What to Invent, 





finest pu 

secured | b 

SaMPLe ry Seon. EVANS, , WILKENS & co. 
No, 666 F Street, N. W., Washington,|D. C. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 





OHIO TOOL CoO. 


FACTORIES: 


COLUMBUS, 
Ohio 


AUBURN, 
New York, 





Manufacturers of High-Grade Mechanics’ Tools 


NOTE—We Employ no Convict Labor 
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Ghe 


Karma of Labor 


AND OTHER VERSES 


By FRANK K. FOSTER 


Pp. 250; Corn, $1.00; Paper, 50c. PuBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR 


116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON. 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 


streets is vividly purtrayed.”—Boston Daily Post 





J. WILLIAM LEE, 
UNDERTAKER AND LIVERY, 
322 PENNA. AVENUE, N. W. 


Established 1885 


The Only Strictly UNION SHOP in the Trade 


eae 


Solidarity 


Watch Case Company 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Gold Watch Cases 


242, 244, 246 Chestnut St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New York Office, No. 3 Maiden Lane 


eae 


When purchasing a Watch see that our name is 


stamped in the case, and if it’s a SOLIDARITY, 
it’s above the standard 





PLATINA PENS 


~ PLATINAY 


Are hand ground from a specially prepared metal, 
made in 8 styles of points to suit everybody 





Special Offer For 30. Days.—To introduce 


ese pens a complete assortment of 16 pens sent by 
mail on receipt of 10c. in stamps. 


R. P. ANDREWS @ CO., Inc., 


Washington, D. C. 


Our Advertising Novelties 


Are being used with good results by many up-to-date 
labor organizations. 

They pay. Try them. 

We have many different kinds—good ones, too. 
Drop us a line for samples and Information. 


The Whitehead & Hoag Co., Newark, N. J. 








Learn Bookkeeping FREE! 


Every reader of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
who will CUT THIS OUT and mail to 
the BRITISH-AMERICAN SCHOOL OF COR- 
RESPONDENCE, of Rochester, N. Y., will re- 
ceive a complete Course of Instruction in 
BOOKKEEPING FREE. The only 
expense being the Instruction Papers, post- 
age, etc. Itis one of the best schools of its 
kind, and as this offer is by special arrange- 
ment, we ask all our readers interested to 
write to them immediately. 


Yours very respectfully, 


British-American 
School of Correspondence 





We are making EMBLEMS 
for nearly every union. 
m They are of the finest 
> gnelty and are Union 
- ade. If your union 
has no emblem, or they 
want something better 
than they are using, send 
to us for estimates. But- 
612 tons the size of these 
shown we make for 50c in Gold Filled, 
$1.00 Solid Gold. If you are a union 
man and belong to a lodge write us for 
terms. We are looking for agents. # 
Send 4c for 80-page catalogue of em- 
blems for all societies. % 


JUDSON EMBLEM CO. 


Room 614, 126 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





» 
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Duffy’sPureMalt Whiskey 


Medicine for all mankind; the stand- 
ard of purity and excellence for 
nearly half a century; an invaluable 
remedy for coughs, colds, indigestion, 
dyspepsia, malaria, “ grippe,” con- 
sumption; an ideal tonic and stimu- 
lant for the aged. The only Whiskey 
recognized by the Government as a 
medicine; prescribed by thousands 
of physicians; used in numberless 


hospitals. 
Write for Free Medical Booklet. 


THE DUFFY MALT WHISKEY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















‘CHEWING 








99939339 2999229353. 
THIS IS THE 


ORIGINAL? CHEW WHITE’S 


Yucatan Gum 


FLAVORED 

The Original 
Peppermint 
Flavored 
Chewing Gum 







GUM. 


Zo relieve the distressing pains o 


a 
DYSPEPSIA and HEARTBURN 





FOR 
DYSPEPSIA AND HEARTBURN 

















